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A STUDY OF MODERN IRISH LITERATURE, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO W. S, YEATS 
AND A. E. (GEORGE RUSSELL) IN TERMS 
OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

By Mahesh Chandra, M A. 

• Ishthod of Study 

No sources have been acknowledged since wherever t!ie lielp 
of books has been taken it is only to fill in the Instoucal pictuic 
and detail. W’licicvcr ctilicism of philosophical ideas has been 
made, there was no he-ip to be got from books because no stud}' 
of the though! c>f the two poets is available 

I’he conclusions arc mine. In the ease of W. B. Yeafs, 
an account has been given of his literary work as well as of 
his mysticism. There was no question of checking him up by 
Jiindu tliought. Ills mysticism has however been subiccleti 
to some analysis to prove how htcrar}' and sui face-deep 
it is 

In the ease of A. H., however, the narratit'c method has 
been given up. Instead, his ideas have been taken up one by 
one, explained, expounded, and then put in juxtaposition with 
appropriate Hindu concepts. 
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This rr lx, a dLSultorj method but t lus t u 
in the fact diat A E. as a philosopher has much in c' m;;e u bit 
Hindu thuihers and as such shajos mam' of then n k a' .. svl ^ ( i',- 
ceptions of God and Univetse Some difhn.nt.c'' i^.u; d 
occur in view of his Western upbrirpme; and tl'cn f imi’ 
duly noted and explained. Extensive quotatirais tou A-ii >. i-i .. 
have been made to expound lus jd<.as on a p.irtKuiai .a; ,l' ‘ 
Sometimes tliey illustrate a point already niatic. Toi ii-iv ; 
his prose woiks have also been c[Uoted, hut oiVii m "looorj 
form, to fit in with the sequence of narnint^n. 1 we ox:' 
they can easily be spotted and it was noi Kh desti.ilT, o' on f 
the contiauity and refer them to then nropet' c' iUnv'. 

The study has been brought to an .ihiupt tio-t .au i \ 1 
though time and opportuniiy migbi have teinptui n v of,, f 
English witters, specially when 1 Jud np- matcnal u.nl . 

I wanted to add another chapter, hticlh leU n np o i ' h 
cal strains in otlicr English poets. ,My:?ttcis:u Iws ixe, .ott ou!\ 
fashionable among the witters of to-dat Ot couim n i, not 
possible to reduce it to a doctunc; bur it would bate ixui uo 
terestmg )ust to note the large vai leiy of refti(.net. s lauj. mg i lo 1 1 
“Creed” to G. K. C. on being tn. unison wnh naiuK. 

Of course it is a chance phase, thougli the re.e.oAs f< n' ii n. fV 
be deeper. This would have been useful to set 'it'e i* f ;,Is, xtl 


mysticism against 

In the very nature of things much space lias !utn di \.aed 
to mysticism in this study, hlysticisra may ntu iw a phdi.'o 
phy but it certainly docs engender a mood whuh is frmtjui ni 
giving much valuable data The word ruystidsin i-; d<n'ul 
from Greek, meaning “to slatt the eyes.” h siomiies jn en- 
deavour of the human mind to giasp the divine cssetu u oi tUi 
reality of things, and to enjoy the blessednes.s (T actual onn 
munion with the highest. The tliought (hat is most iniuiH'iy 
present with the mystic is that of a supreme, ail-pcrvading and 
in-dwelhng being in whom oil dungs arc t>nc. 
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On the pn.ctical side mystic sm maintTins the poss b lity 
f irect ntercourse TV] th tins bcin£^ {. f beings intercourse not 
through any external media, such as a historical revelation, oia- 
cU:s, ansv'crs to prayers etc , but by a species of ecstatic tram- 
fusioti oi direct idcntihcation, m which the individual becomes 
or in. very imth, partahes of divine nature, Gf>d ceases to be foi 
him an object and becomes an experience. 

1 lei'c IS a quotation from the article on the subject in the 
‘‘Encyclopaedia Biitannica” to clarify the point: “Mysticism 
diflcts thcteforc from ordinaiT pantheism in that its inmost 
mniivc is lehgtous but whereas religion is oidinaril_v occupied 
with a practical problem and develops ils theory in an clhital 
reference, mysticism displays a more prcdoininanrly speculative 
bent than from man and his surroundings taking the symbol- 
ism of religious feeling as literally or metaphysically iiuc and 
straining after die realisation of an ineffable union ’’ 

filSTORICAL SURVIiY 

Literature as distinct from propaganda is a very recent 
growth in Ireland 

lake nationalism it has a complicated histoiy' in which, us 
is the case with all movcmcnis that owe their birth to trimsitorv'' 
emotion, the real issues of any mermanent value are lost, 'f'his 
factor may not be \ctj harmful in other v'alks of life but, V'heic 
the cult I vat ion of a particular art of expression is concerned 
the results are often disastrous. 

Thus it was that cheap pohitcal agitation thwaifed die 
growth of a real literature in Ireland for centiuies. ft is futile 
to blame the Irishman for this because the arts arc a growtli c*?f 
peaceful times when the present sccurip'' and future prosper tc 
of a people or nation arc assured 

Ireland was, like India, from where we s' dl h..vetofind 
many paialleis, unfortunate in her political his^ ry. And it 
was tally at the end of the last century that the country could 
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lay claim to a Iiteratuie of its ow n 

We are not concerned ju^^t at present ^ -a t-A i 
Gaelic literature, which Ireland had in a-hundincL, hut i • h I'-e 
recent flood of creative cncigy that ha^ chatat'v i t, 

meat known as the Irish lattiarr lUnaiSLinct, 

To appreciate this liiciatun' adcMUitLh anc i'rdt;;n.*'d 
the part played by W. B. Yeats and A. f n 

— our subjects of study — ^v'c shall h.o c tf > yo in * > i 1 nu ' ; - .i 
of the movement and trace a h,\c <if the hHiu!" i r ■ n h lU-c, 
as we shall see, the work of tbest. dvo Indirieii .u'd f o.* i 
temporaries is not an isolated phenomeu' -n of cu visv i, ■, o 
but a direct continuation oc the nadjiUJiu-. oj' o’d TJ, 

'Vvhat IS new i$ the inctlium of cApu^iti >{■; o‘(>i.,'o i , ,i 
innermost being is shaped and faybu.iud by o' < liebca* - e .fo 
past. 

Also, before they came to the foKrtop;, i h-ed otA < 
workeis, some famous now .ind oihem miKli ’ i fb-m d, d 
ceded them; and it was due in a Urge nuuMiu f - < l}u h , .u’/ i 
work that the new lileraturc in Ireland v.v u'.uk- ])■> 'ibh 
The antiquarian work of men liLe Man ■ :ii, Ki n. at, 
O’Grady and othets was preceded by tlie tkne poiua ■< o.p 
troversies of the poets of the Kadi m .ni !hh d 'Mu p* ,i. a id 
1 eats of the Take Isles of Intiisfrce ’ had lo tieht u, n . ii, oh' 


u H 


before he could hold his own. The hnur u-mnneo 
centred on the phys of J, Al, Synge may a*, 

Sem Fein and poetry' formed a biul conihmU’oa u'tti i? n,e. 
not without a certain amount of mnh ami fulin'^ 

Eglmton wrote on the necessity of ^\k4>;a hiy.mnn ui hi-'h 
literature.” 

Anglo-Irish literature was a Uteraiy anathioni^m to the 
patriots of the “Nation School” and It tool, a Jon,;. tm,e h^ 
teach the people that this literature did nor mdude dw vi rnungs 
of George Bernard Shaw or Dean Swift; but of mm u'hosc 


mistress was “Cathleen ni Houlihan” wh<^ ffdlowcd lie 


r “rose 
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lx T Icrcd 1 em 'ixid he'ird her spcik ag-un throi gh her heroes 
f the past and the fairies that In ed beyond Cannala s uell, of 
men \i'ho had alasting affection for Iiish soil, rh}n-hm, music and 
Ixiaut}'. 

It was in the cifxhtics of the last ccniuri' that nationalism 
in Ireland gave way to nationality. Thus li was tliat the new 
literature was made possible. For a race that is denied freedom 
or independence from outside control is a very political race 
indeed. Art, literature, religion, nothing can be dissociated 
fioni political propaganda, controvcisy or lament. 

This was true of Ireland in a much greater degree because 
the Irish are a very sensitive xaco; and to make the bitterness 
of political thraldom more pungent, they had a civilisation and 
literature that any people woukl be proud to possess. Jdung 
in the pioximitv'' of linglaiid and the continent and in intimate 
touch with America, through thousands of Irish emigrants, 
they wcie btought in contact with a civilisation without deriv- 
ing us advantages. 

Thus it was a long and bitter fight, tlirough the press, 
platform and the pulpit that Yeats and Iris colleagues had to 
wage before showing their cormtrymen that iitciature in its 
truest sense is an ait which is governed by its own laws and 
not tliose of a political purp<>sc, that cheap ideas t)f nationality 
breed bittentesr and lurmoil, anil that Anglo-Tiish literature was 
not a concession to lingland Irut a literature that had found its 
own right medium and expression. 

Like all revivals and movements, the new literature is not 
an isolaicd event Behind it can be traced almost a century 
of continuous effort which saw the gradual discoveiy for the 
popular mind of treasures of ancient Gaelic literature, with us 
ioie of legendar}" kings and heroes, that have now found their 
rightful place in the national literature. With the fund of fable 
and stojy, the early workers also discovered literary forms of 
great beauty wliich the writers of modern Ireland liavc 
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now mcorpotate i into tl c r tlm f tl r r ' r 1 
Thus the famous piosc of J. \J 

found to be contained jn the “I.ovl son-,, o; U d t ic ’ 

collected by Douglas Hyde. Maiyc <-f t''e Iv-.uu • o, V, f. 
Yeats’ poems would be found to liaVv lavu ( t'-n; , uee -o •, s’ 
pieces collected and mnsLitcd b\ Ch-oi‘,i ’ oi . 

Such a result sets at nought rhe cru.^.!s!;, d a, t: ] *■» ii, • f\ 
accepted as a criterion of nuionuiit}, the uV',.1 d. 

national and that /vngloT rKb iiicratuw b but o r ■ i •* i '• 
litetaturc. Those who itgard liuiary lulnd u , f - » 
of England and those u'ho lxhe\eibnt Tru/nd !i‘ r . ft' )i‘ , 

once she accepts the English are n;' t.,’ ui m a , , ' 

this new medium of c.vpres'^Kui di.i,: tin Ine " ' e. k 

ved,” not imitated. 

So long as wntcis hate futU n\ ‘ud clu’iE b; ’> Oit\ >, 
legends and traditions, so long wdl nc k^’ni ' '‘l’.' c ^ ■ 

endure. Il vras precisely thi^ dwirr t^^ (ncMU', d it i ' i' ' 
heritage of old Ireland ibai gave lartli O' th> huwi u ,;s 1 b 
is also true, as \vc shall s^e. ihaf liu: (ukIk Miavi i.u, n i j. h 
coincided to a great extent wiih t'lc iv d. i' *• ]'E - 1 i . ; i • 
too mean part m the development of ‘ npio Ei h h* > 

Many of the younger poefs Inue been dmv. n mro thi i .m 
guage Movement and, even tfiuse vho ti.ue DM iM Mw - 
aloof from it, have in thcii turn been ulleciul n ;o p.m,. 
appreciable extent. 

An obvious parallel in rids respcri is 'he ii,v t f ikl uj'u 
literature. Like the Gaelic in lu land, bn pts.vvni wi 
and Flemish m Belgium b a suthcicm guantnka of ih*. 
Franco-Belgian hteiature 

limrly (,i‘ks 

A historical sun'cy of litenm' Irekind bu our purpose ^ 
need not take us to the labours of il\de vlio tor 

the first time produced a connected nartiubc of tIic iiinoiy 
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nf the ca.iK I ct'itutc of Ireland Vll that need Icti n us is 
i short account of the ethnic grf>upmgs and the nature e>f the 
lace that carlv^ mi<tialedonio Irchind and created a literatuic and 

•> * J t 

LWilisation, ^vhichJ howsoever removed m lime from the 
present people of the land, does exercise an influence on ihcir 
mind and fueling , an influence winch is not merely lircraiy 
but a fact of their oiigins, not artificial but a part of then viiy 
bcing- 

Thc Celtic mind to-day as of old when the race Acas fresh 
to this world and more intimately tuned to its surroLmdmgs, 
leads vcrt'' quickly to the things seen and the stmnds hcaid. 
It loves thic conciete and dislikes the generic rote in poctrv. 

What ‘sort (>£ people wcie the early Celts ? h is )ust pos- 
sible that they came originally from those mid-Asian cities 
that vxie swallowed up in the desert sands. 

They were a fair skinned people^ both golden and datk- 
bairtd. Spending hundred of ycais in then wanderings, they 
rune up fiom tlie hast by way of lytypt. They left then memo- 
jul stones e\'ey winre, beginning with Sicily; ]ea\ ing, as has 
betn found, old place names such as “Coombe NauT’ and 
“doF' m the mountains of Savey. Ihcy ciossed and, on that 
V. IV, peopled pails of I'lance and finally came into Ireland, 
niakinv slaves of the oineinal inhabitants in the mthodox 
fisKicjii <){ conquerors. 

d'hesc iiaVt-llers aterc subtle and skilled musicians usijyg 
the dttlicuk scale of Sixteen notes. 'L’hev weic learned in the 
n-oveiiKiits of the stajs, able smiths and fine clecmative artists, 
h is now knotvn that many of the kings and rulers of contem- 
por.uv ikirope sent their children and eouitnrs tti heland toi 
dieir cdiuaiion in the liberal arts. 

1 hese early c<>nc|ut‘rors of old Ireland understood hus- 
buuhy and the arts of weaMitg and dyeing, flhey were poets 
both melodious and elotjuent. 

'i It ir (.ful'. 1 C hi c the CJreck GfiJs' — -mighty forces tliai 
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played like dangerous childfcn in vaster human ni 

parallel ■with human afFairs and <tCCTdf*nali)' ciosM-^g dic 
lucent boundaries that separated them t'roiu the '•igiu m' .;htu 
T he fairies of later date often suggesfetl dwinddiig (n>de, ^ui.v d 
up with the fancies of children and tlu: cjuecr jinie tiungs f!'if 
one sees in a twiliglit. 

In temper the Celts were fierce and brave. Thrir pi:c u 
were skilled in telepathy and the ait <if incsnKrn-RU 
and above their playful gods leigncd a bighw fijrcc, the n.uuut 
awe of an unknown might. This WH'-' the essence of t!u;j 
rekgion and its verity made them read}-- to receive tlic nn'MH i! 
doctrine of Christianin'. 

Thete is abundant evidence fo show th.il the dfntdnvof 
metempsychosis (belief in rebirth) wav perfcslh fanfhar So tl , 
pagan Irish, as maybe seen fnmi tIh snuusofsin- bus). c,i 
Chuchulian Etain, the two SwjiK-htrds, Ccmell C'carntcb, ’luoi 
MacCairill and Aedh Slanc. Tut m ihe exist ing htenuui c, tlu f c 
IS no evidence that the belief was c\er elevated intw mu 
philosophical doctrine ai general acceptance; vtiU le?-. di.u 
there was ever any stress laid upon the belief of fi. birth. 

Out of the confused mass (T records, soinciinu's prituiTue 
and barbaric and sometimes purposely inystitkd (dw IhunU 
were professional mysnficis) one gets the sense of a nice, creu 
tive in art; used to wrestling in thdr mind wit li the uiikm .Wuhh ; 
m their daily life with the hardships of natuic and their nvj 
ferocities and this too not w'lthout zest and enpiynif nt. 

They were beautiful ; them ruling class very Iw.mfiful ; and 
though this class, almost the whole f>f it, perished vinlmtlv, 
the flush of beauty sunives in their records whicli iht 
modem writers of Ireland have made their ovvm. 

The poets of that time had the broad freshness fT mind 
obtained by considering the movements of the stars, the comiOK 
and going of light, and the causes of the wind. 

This, since the present study has been undertaken primarily 
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ulth a Hmdu bias necessarily recalls to mind the early Arraus 
y'ho inhabited the soil of India and developed from cmde but 
natural beginnings a vast system of thought which, poetically 
and literally, docs not differ, except in degree and piieh, from 
the early efforts of the Celts, who bad similar cmtJtional recoils 
and adjustments to make, when brought in contact with the 
vast but mysterious phenomena of nature. 

This fact IS interesting from our points of view, for in 
our study of the modern poets of Ireland, who go back to old 
times, we shall constantly be confronted with insiancts in wltich 
an attempt has been made to reconstruct, if not always to 
rc-expcriencc, the thrills of the old Irishmen in their desire to 
reduce their incoherent mass of emotions and feelmgs into a 
systematic interpretation of the universe 

The success achieved is a ease of individual cntctprisi., 
that the results often lead into superstitious beiicfs and dogma 
IS no matter of surprise or shame bur a fact of Jitstoncal 
bndogy. 

Thus India too passed through a stage in which supctsti- 
t!on and thought were in conflict. We have in tlie Rig Vedia 
the impassioned utterances of primitive but poetic srails w!k) 
seek refuge from the obstinate questionings of sense and out- 
ward things. They contemplated the beauties iT the sky and 
the u'cndcrs of the earth and eased their musical souls by com- 
posing hymns. Others of a more active and practic.il tempera- 
ment tried to adjust the world to their own purpose ; am! Iltu<-, 
In the stress of battle, such utilitarian deities as Indra w'crc 
conceived. 

The genuine philosophic impulse, the desire to know and 
interpret the universe for its own .sake, shovad itself only .it 
the end of the pciiod of storm and stress It was then that 
men began to doubt the gods they had ignorantly created. 

I'be early Irishmen did not doubt the gods they bail 
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treated they brought hosts nf fairies and o<scr bt us s f tl 
help of their more povertui edtt^ .-ns. 

Itady iVorli'/s 

Thus much for the early Irishiuaii ; hut it is iK'f i Ktr ri; 
from the Gaelic Ireland to the Itthtnd of da- Httnai, 'fhi 
continuity of belief, feeling and legend exist'', riu- hnh il .n 
binds the two Irelands is strong and durable and b.-s so,. kI 
considerable strain. It would nm have, if it !'.vr,d. Insfe.i' u 
had not come forward to explore, mel timed and rojuisiriuL'd 
the story, song and legend of old Ifelmd. Among ihem the 
names of ilangan, Ferguson, O’Gt.idy, Siger-tjn ami lb.de \r ;d 
ever remain mcmcHablc. 

C(.‘!>ihuuty of ! Jd;* 

It was not till the ‘"diiigc Inshnun” of tht ''\.r;on 
School,” with his fierce political narionaliMU, gave w.rt o, 
others in the field and the detiimc tchpse of the Iri'h Imgu.u'A 
took place, that genuine Anghi Irish literature made its begin- 
nings m the nmetcenth centun*. ntitund, in tbi c.idy 

stages, there was no! much to dhdnguish it fnan 1 ngr-h 
literature, though in Ah'orc, b,ngiisbmenfor the first time {.mgh,t 
the beauties of the Irish Alusc. ilut the count t)' bad m v .gr 
for the work of James Clarence Mangan cund Sir Ch.ulm 
Ferguson before it could disport a litcrar*)^ ttadition (4' it , 
own- 

Jetmiah Joseph Callan, themgh cswntiiiliy imidhb. bad, in 
a small measure, worked cm the lines ihaf Almig.in wic, to 
follow. Fie m his “Outlaw of Tochkne” and tlw ^dh.ssiomite 
Dirge of O Sullivan Bear” (fuinslatious) gave an inkling 
the treasure that was shortly to be mtfokied, 

Callan died in 1839, d htce vears after his dcadi the 
Nation was founded, which, despite later day criiicism, had 
an important role to play in the Revival If nothing, it uas a 
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symptom of the coming av, akenmg. It did much more . it 
rallied a mass of emotion which, though political in its nature, 
resulted in a volume of poetry being poured into its columns. 
Obscure peasant girls and well-known men succeeded one 
mother in its pages. I'he paper, the organ of ‘‘the Young 
la eland Part)',” was founded by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy to 
awaken the spirit of Irish nationalifya The sincerity of the 
t fforts of Davis, who conceived the idea of enlisting the sup- 
port of the poets, won the praise even of men like Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Jcffr}v Davis' “l.ament for the Death of 
Owen O’Neill’' was the first of the senes of national songs and 
ballads which later became famous as the “Spirit of the Nation.” 

Alangan 

Siangan alone of the “Nation Poets” had a genius that 
transcended the stress and turm<>il of contemporary life. With 
an innate love for the culture and literature of Celtic Ireland, 
he gave the first utterance to the dormant spirit of the land he 
lived in. Something more tlian contemporary history, and 
more genuine than political controversy was needed to make 
lum give of his best. 

Under tlic stimulus of some Gaelic song or legend he could 
forget his surroundings and create things of beaut)" like the now 
famihar “Dark Rosalcen.” From the squalor and misery of 
his own private life he could lose himself in the hopes, laments 
and memories of an ancient Gaul. Apart from Gaelic sources, 
he IS as common-place as jMoorc. But under requisite 
stimulus, in him was heard for the first time the authentic 
voice of Celtic Ireland. A herald of the coming of the new 
poctr)% he shewed a w'ay of escape from the dominance of 
Hngland v'Dch had characterised the earlier literature. 

Sir Charles Ferguson achieved by the aid of his vast leaia 
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ing and scholarship what hlaxigan did by his uncertain and fitiuJ 
inspitatioti. Ferguson, as a student of ancient (laellc iiad dm ct 
access to its hidden treasures, wliile Mangon cmifci only rdjtain 
glimpses m translations. Ferguson’s poem' veas tin a suit rtf 
years of antiquarian labours and as such tvas a vent able iicasiifc 
house for all future poets. 

The ‘‘Hibernanian Nights Enters ainnitnts” aiul tU'ivi uUn 
( published in the “Dublin University Review” ami the “Kj.ivL- 
wood's Magazine”) were the early fruits of iiis Wfuh, dfur 
were an attempt to put into circulation the tei'ends of (hd 
Ireland. In iSdy he pubhshed Ids “Lays of the Western 
followed in 1872 by the more ambitious epsc eT 
A volume of collected “iWems” appeared in iHHo and .effaUkd 
Itself directly to the “Lars" by its treatment of furtlicr ia< ideut'^ 
in the Red Branch legendary cyde. I'hesi two tnenionibh 
works gave a strong impulse to the revival of Irish kyusi :u d 
story, which marks a chstmet stage in the detelopiiKnt of 
Anglo-Irish literature. As such tlwy have tit be |udprd ht 
their relative tatlicr than mtcmsic mciit.s. For Lcrgui.un above 
all was ptimanly engaged in antiquarum work, acomumeting 
the Gaelic past. Therefore it is uipaii to exprtt fmm bitu 
that jealous care for form and expression iJiat thanxnnscs an 
exclusive work of poetry. 

Besides this, he had to encounter man)- diilicuhic-. fluit 
every pioneer is bound to meet. FLr instance, he lud to 
subdue a host of Gaelic namc?y and words and ihd then 
euphonious equivalents m Ins English renderings. 

The work of restoration demanded IvgU karnhig and 
imagination wliich w'ere present in Itim in cornddcnible degree. 
Thus he could see the past with rhe eyes of a scliular and 
interpret and transmit it with the feelings of a piK^r. JR rein 
lies the secret of his greatness and appeal to postentv. 

When he died in 1S86 Yeats had published his “MnsaJa" 
the revival had borne its first fruits and no better estinute oi 
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Ferguson s work can be given than an the words of Yeats 

The author of these poems is the greatest poet Ireland 
has produced, because the most central and the most Celtic 
Whatever the future may bring forth in the way of a truly 

great and national hterature will find Its morning in these 

three volumes o£ one who was made by the purifying dame 
of national sentiment, the one man of his time who wrote 
heroic poetry.” 

O'Grai^ 

Siangan and Ferguson had successfully intetpreted a wider 
and finer nationalism. They lifted Irish poetry out of the noisy 
clamour of politics, and effected that dissociation of Ideas 
which is characteristic of the writers of to-day. But the inter- 
mittent flashes of Mangan’s wayward genius and the conscious 
scholarship of Ferguson were not enough to bring about a full 
awakening The times demanded a writer who could combine 
the imaginative intensity of Mangan with the attainments of 
Ferguson. 

About 1872 a young student was forced to spend a wet day 
indoors in a country house. While exploring the bookshelves 
there, he came upon three volumes of O'HalioranT “History of 
Ireland,” thereby making an important, though not new, dis- 
covery that his country had had a great past. Flushed with 
excitement at Ms find, the raw youth rushed to the archives of 
the Royal Irish Academy, A few years later he introduced 
himself to the pubhc as Standish O’Grady, a name which has 
Since been associated with every form of literary, political and 
economic activity in the land. 

His ‘Tlistory of Ireland; Heroic Period” in 1S78 marked 
the advent of a new spirit and the work, with its concluding 
volume in 1880, must be regarded as the starting point of the 
literary revival. The history is in prose and it is queer that 
from it should proceed a great stream of poetry — a reversal 
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of the orthodox process of litenn c\(durion_ 

But the ueu; literature is not u h'>=iorxh <t! dn 

strict sequence of events ; were it so, wc could n‘>t h.i ^ t iua>pvd 
from the casual reference lo ancient Cr.ielsc o* wie inns 
teenth ct-nluty It was, on the consnr}', j new h *:uinuw 
brought about by the djscoveiq* by iriduni'n <4 ,,, \ / iural 
of historical tradition. Irclaivl alnwly posM'^^eU i r* ru', oum., 
handed down from time imincinoriul and wed by neriH.Ht! 
writers, yet the new literature was n* 4 conn, rind wn!i ttr 
but with new subject-matter, brougiif lo hyht h: aunijuarcin 
research. 


O’Grady’s book is a peculiar creation, is d'-es laa am 
foim to any of the standard cfuiception-i of htsior.', a k im -u y by 
it served its purpose sii well. It was a bo<di foi i he Irrdi ' ‘ph , 
not school men. Its aim wa.s not to goe a pruisc nern 
tion of events, bur to rekindle the past widi a p“c''i tenou' 
that would be catching. Here uus faithfulne-a in emorkin. 
and feelings and not to clironology The Ivx^k juierpti.f<.d the 
spirit of old Ireland; with its vast lore and picturenpu invihu 
tions, Historical work had been done before imd in * • 'f eney 
O’Grady shaped his materials into a livjiig wlxilc vthh an 
irresistible national appeal. 

With the fire of imagination, he lr^^n^fo^ne(i rl 

ore into darning gold. The result was that the In rues lT oW, 
the mere shadows that fluted across the pubUcatiuns tT ChuUe 
and Ossianic societies, now became living beings attc! nk-vul 
and talked in a world that was intelligible fur tlw iiiM tune. 
Here is O’ Grady’s description of old Ireland as ho sees it: 

“But all around, in surging turtmhuout. m***dui\ cum^ 
and go the grotesque, unearthly beings thit long ago cneima- 
ed from the bardic minds, a m<ist wcinl and mocLmg world. 
Faces rush out of the darkness, and as swittl]^ retreat ng.att. 
Heroes expand into giants and dwindle into goblins, or fling 
aside the heroic form and gambol as buffoons; gorgeou's paJa- 
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CCS are blown asunder like smoke wreaths, kings with wands 
of silver and ard roth of gold, move with all their state from 
centuiy to century; puissant heroes, whose fame reverberates 
tliffOugh battles, arc slufted from place to pkee—buried 
monarchs reappear. The explorer visits an enchanted land 
where he is mocked and deluded Everything is blown 
loose from its fastenings. All that should be most stable is 
wliirled round and borne away hkc foam ox dead leaves in a 
storm”. 

Such was tlie world that Standish O’Grady gave to liis 
countrymen to build their future songs upon, and enabled 
them to create a literature which was Irish in form and matter 
though expressed in an ahen tongue. Even this alien tongue 
caught new effects and beauties in music, rhythm and diction. 

O’Grady set out his aims : “I desire to make the heroic 
period once again a portion of the imagination of the 

country If I can awaken an interest m the minds of our 

people in tlte career of even a smgie ancient Irish King, 1 shall 
establish a train of thought which will advance easily from 
thence to the state of society in wliich lie lived and the kings 
and heroes who surrounded, preceded or followed him.” 

In his “Bardic Ihstocy” was found the authentic voice of 
pagan Ireland. Modern Ireland found its epic in the story 
of Guculain. liiere was not a single important writer of the 
htcraiy revival who did not in a large measure owe a debt 
of gratitude to O’Grady. A ,E., whose mind and work arc per- 
haps most akin to his, shows conlinuai tr.iccs of him and has 
repeatedly testified to It. Todliuntcr’s ‘‘Three Bardic Tales” 
arc a direct result of contact with O’Grady’s legendary heroes, 
while W. B. Yeats has directly and indirectly aditdtted lus 
debt to them. 

Another way in which O’Grady helped the revival was by 
founding the “All Ireland Review” which became the ralK ing 
point for culture and ideas, and the soil fr<jm wliich some of the 
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best frmts of tiie levival sprang. O'Ctady 

for the publication of “Pebbles bfoni .\ op b tin 

Egiinton. 

Ttt,u f/b/.-rr 

HcYival IS usually of a thing tluit ihe ptopU h ( < ’ -l .! to 
understand because of di'^t.utre in tiiuo, space or ei.iii .id 
and hence the great need of peopk who can hioapict flu 
past and bring it back to life. In hfs.nture iht roU n( ,i lUij.- 
lator IS no mean one. 

No account of the coniing of rht iitcran tr\o.,v 
tYOuid be complete without a uiention i.f dir i.i'-'iuo o; ^ ut 
translators who, by the pcculurhr of fheir pn'.usf-iE uriiUnf 
a dual service to the cause of 'n?c}' i .iU-hiUti .1 

amount of the Hteutute of the past into .t kutgu-bh fnai v'nfM 
be understood by modern Xiishiueu. Aiui smidvnuh’ *!;>' 
brought to light the intrimk beauty of the name meh-d , ami 
verse forms The translators and those versi,tl in h>K h*r. 
coileacd, transcribed and transUteti the folk .e.ul du 

beautiful songs m which the old Celtic tradiH'm m;!] hu-d. 
They were an important factiu- in the evolution uotk-m 
Irish literature. 

Though this particular phase of activity tight Iv i.rhm, 
to the Gaelic movement, nevertheless stmm or the wthvn 
exerased a profound influence on the anuing writer:', of Ire- 
land. Not to mention their labours and achievement wf^uHs be a 
serious omission in interpreting the work of pemoto of u horn 
this is primarily a study. 

An^/o-lrisb 

The place of George Sigcrson among the tmuilatori is 
akin to that of O’Grady. In 18C0 he published hk ‘“Poets and 
Poetry of Munster containing the test of about 51? beautilnl 

Irish poems with their metrical tratislai ions which were to he* 
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come the speaal feature of the author The volume marks the 
begumungs of the revival V'hich made such headway under 
Douglas Hyde. The 'TBards of Gael & Gall’' m 1897 met with 
a spontaneous success. "This was unprecedented. But now 
the movement had set in motion. The National Literary Society 
in Dublin and the Irish Literary Society in London had come 
mtc being; and it was as the president of the former society 
ihat Sigetson dedicated Ills volume to Douglas Hyde, president 
of the sister society. 

A new literature was in the process of formation, which 
had, by its very nature, attached itself to the regional stem of 
national culture. Its outer form and texture were alien but it 
derived its sap from the parent root of Celtic culture I'hc 
spirit was Irish, though the medium of expression was 
English. But even this, as was natural, had taken on something 
of Its environment. 

Lender the lead and example of Sigerson, the English that 
the Irish were to use as their language was to become a national 
entity of its own, with its new rhythm, idiom — and quaintly 
Irish music. 


Sigsrson 

The metrical translations of Sigerson were the hrst to 
demonstrate what could be done with a foreign language. 
Ferguson and hlangan had caught the spirit of the Gaelic text 
with obvious difficulty. But Sigerson succeeded m a far more 
difficult feat; he rendered the music of the original in addition 
to its spirit. The popular heptasyllabic measure of the Gaelic 
is essentially alien to the nature of English poetry wdiich falls 
more easily into lines of eight syllables- With few excep- 
tions. SigcrsoiTs version reproduced this measure. The per- 
fection and diversity of the Gaelic verse forms precluded their 
iilusttation; but his volume contains many examples of its cla- 
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borate Structure widi Its Hitcim rh\mcs anil al iitr i n 
consosiatLt and assonaiit rh\ nies. 


While explaining those verst nTin'^ asvl du 
achievements, Sigcrsim also i raced ihv r,fov"h 
which have so completely hven idcndhcd ui‘b ( 


O' \'I I'lLi 

tme TL.i 


Much has been hcatJ of.md iaiLvd about 




Sigerson offtis an txphmarion <sr at least an inHtpu5it;on >h 
this trait. In his antlvIngT he tncc‘4 rhe Hnr itvisin s it ; r vun 
with underlying suggestion of pantltei'^fic s) np.uh.. He * '.*• 
plains the note of melancholy in Irish p-<ei£v arul pmus out 
its growth and origin. In the dirges ot < hsin, Lut.uifn-* •>**? 
the death of Fiana, is heard for the hrsi hnw tl.c iv>i< "fVlui. 
sadness’h Oisin, the last of the pagan';, mourns tin p. ■ gi ■ 
away of Ins companiom and all rlut they si'e^i idr ;u r'u. r'mg 
flood of Christianity. It h a conthrr ha wet n dn Inrw;,' .awl 
Chiistian ideals, and expression is given Ut it in the dnb'p,tK.t 
of Oisin and Patrick. It is a wail over the tiii.pi.a-en'att of 
paganism by asceticism. It is heard even tvow. 

All the Irish poets have ranged ‘‘ivcr the sith <■! < h'an and 
voiced the feelings of regret and sorrow a? flw. hot of .i l.mdnd 
world, where the primitive man and Ids tmonens tour.ti lul! 
play instead of being smrendeted tf* a life that wa" furrah t s- 
temal and artificial, a product <rf the intcUccr, n^n the lU'iis.s, 
and as such the enemy of all for which gemtfne tfaof^l4og nx.fj- 
hood stood for. The writers of Ireland have been tratc ptnrt d 
by the force of imagination and patriotism to iKa heroic viuUl 
peopled With kings and queens of great beauty I tiled \i srh 
the beauties of this world, once a reality, the mindi tit tisesc 
writers dwell in sadness at the altered destiny of the nue. 


Douglas Hyde 

Douglas Hyde, who had devoted Jtii. life ru the Ga^-ln. 
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laEgiiage and literature, pleaded for the “de-Anglicising of Ire- 
land”. He has been a vast propagandist for every thing Irish 
in music, Htcraturc, games, customs etc. The ‘‘'Infcraiy I listory 
of Ireland” is his greatest contribution. Apart from being 
the first connected and full narrative of the literature of Ireland, 
11 has proved to be a vast piece of propaganda. It is also a com- 
plete rcpl)' to the critics of the “language movement.” 

But from the point of view of pure literature, more import- 
ance will have to he attached to his collections of folk tales 
and Gaelic loie, his "^‘Book of Folk Tales” (Lcadhar Sgeuluig- 
lieachta) and the “Songs of Connacht”. In these volumes will 
be found whai has come to be regarded as the chief discovery 
and the most notable characteristic of the litcralure of the 
Rcvital — the effective employment of the Anglo-Irish idiom. 

Casting aside the hesitations which restricted his English 
rendering of the “Beside the Eire”, Hyde translated the “Songs 
of Connacht”, not into formal English, but in the language 
nearest to the form and spirit of the original — the English of 
country people in whose language the Gaelic influence predo- 
minates. 

It -was the discovery of a new medium of great strength, 
beauty and flexibility, the full use of which was to be made later 
by J. M. Synge. Here is an extract- 

“It is your melodious wordy little mouth that has in- 
creased my pain, and a quiet sleep I cannot get until E shall die 
alas!” 


Songs of Connacht 

The extravagant and amorous speeches of the “Play Boy 
of the '^"'estem World” are obviously contained in their essence 
in Hyde^s translations , 

“If you were to see tlic sky-woman and she prepared and 
dressed 
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r<i n?*: 


Of a fine siinn\ da\ n the arnJ h \ 

And a light kindled out of Ivr mnnnU'' ’in 
That would give sight to rlw m'm wi'u’ug ,’i'i 
This passage is from the ‘‘Songs of K.fnrf 

“Play Boy'’ 

yt U>at;p pi 

It is a pity that during the first halt <»r dsc 
energies of Ireland were ocrupkd hy pnhut il 
in time tire Young Ireland Movemen'’ was sa-,^i!.o-d, y, i iv 
Fenians whose journal, the “Irisii IVnpIt” Iwf.i.ur, 

“Nation”, a centre of Vtrcrarv' activny. h !'■ 
of interest in tire Revival, for hero, unuwd rT ihv t i: d:« ro 
of the “National ScbKd'h is ncuictahlc a s,uf idvjhe 
suggests a transition to the manner <-f (.ouHnJ-' 

The co-operation of nationalism and httrature otn 'hit '>1 'rent 
tutc resulted in the Renaissance^ known as tf.v h/.h i •»* i.ny 
Revival. 


‘ 1 ( V 

utuiy oa' 

on 

'h\ V>nt 

; 1 tO- 

d, I'lV 


lAe I’-a 

1 

.■'* ,l p am 

t i; d 


he r* 

,«t- V. ] (< h 

'••t If , 0 ' 

V' * ' Y ’ 

1 ! .H;t. 

oi b'CEi' 

h.d- 

■ i’oi.i.v 


Idtimrj SmsH(s 

The creation in '1S92 of the Irish Katjona! Nnnte *n 
don and the Irish National Ilttriry S<}<’ktii in Dul^in trMkid 
a definite crystallisation (.)f this mowmenr of colk, .f*m 

The first steps were taken m f.onelon wiitn iIe 'uot a- rh 
Literary Club” tvas founded in tSHj. Frten pt hiu.d ..'Jivat 
tionism, the club became more directh po'vnxu’ \%.d w.dt 
literature. Lectures were delivercil on frjsli '-(ejhx''’ and 
efforts were made to stimulate the iniercsi «<f h's-h svadi.?'.. 
A corresponding group was formed in Dubhn, in j ifft 
the “Pan-Celtic Society” was created, bime both dis.- gjoup^ 
were actuated with the same literary motives, ciJospefaHun 
between London and Dublin was rendered pos^jhlr as w-el! as 
an interchange of ideas. In I,ondon the “Southwark Club” 
was attracting writers Hke "W. B. Yeats, Katherine Tynan, 
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Todhunter Douglas Hyd^ and others la 1891 a meet rg \ 
held at the house of Yeats and a scheme was discu'set f 
tiansform the club into a more eflicicnt medium he ' ^ 
cuhi vatic ui and spread of Irish literature. 

The following year the “Irish Literary Society''' asv 1 ' 
“Irish National Litcrar}'’ Society” came into existence m 1 t'ln!'' 1 
and Dublin. Stopford Brooke, Alice Milligan, fCatherinc ) w 
nan and Todhunter were among the members. The Dtip.m 
Society attracted Sigerson, Hyde, O’Grady and Mil’.tam 
J^atmiiie. 


A Declaration of Faith 

Stopford Brooke, in inaugurating the London Spcie?-, 
while speaking on the “Need of getting Irish Tatci uint 
into the h'nglish Tongue”, pointed out that the use of* Lm,'' 
need not hamper them in their expression of the Ccliic i-.p*ur 
Oi necessarily interfere with the continuation of the C/aNu 
traditions. In order, however, that this might be so, Ir v.. , 
’iraperattvc that Anglo-Irish \vi iters should work upon iht 
material bequeathed to them by rheir Gaelic ani 
11c defined the most essential tasks: The transluti'c? fi 
Gaelic texts, the moulding of the various historical cycles mo* 
an imaginative unity after the fashion of hlaloiy, the ts\ u 
ment in verse of isolated episodes and talcs f)f the heroic w , p M 
and of the supernatural, and finally the collection of folk .st< u’vs 
This was as complete a manifesto of the principles ihs 
revival as could be possible. To this address may he atiditd 
Hyde’s “Necessity of de-Angliasing the Irish Nation” and 
Lionel Johnson’s poetry, “Nationalism and Patriotism,” 

Much could not be done owing to the conflict betwem 
the two groups; the one led by Yeats and consisting of yt x 
writers, and the other led by Sir Clharlcs Gavan Duffy, a renjuari 
of the “Nation School” and the president of the Irish 3 itemrt 
Society Yeats fought m the lush press for his beliefs 
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opposed political nationalism, 
finest writers of Ireland wue 
and published ibeit works ouim- 
round which ranged a long nod 


L K v»a'= that 
not !” 



ri_ r I t 
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The work of the punactrs h ivw' I’.noh.u .-nd u.d 
movement with which v.e are '■ f .e. 

Allinghan w'as the last of the scafref. d !o'.h p'-w . a h- v. v' 

trying to cultivate soinetiiing the f-.v-Miun 1!'' 

death in i88p coincided widi the Ixpinsdne, ''t h* * ton pe iw 
in the literary evuluiu-n of irel.utd 

Political pressure h.id siada-nctl vifli dkw t'C. -p*.' ''S d . 
Parnell movement and an oppoHunhy w,'^ a'i ed.-t *‘i, 
intellectual forces to uuhe rhvir * r* 

young poets published their ru'>f vulumes ; fl i*h' *' 01 , h , i> iu , 
“Louise cle la Yallicrd’ ami “.ShantiuSv-’b V», tb 
*‘Mosada” and the “VCandcnng ih ( o'^iiPk ;e:d Wrj.u'i 
Larminc : “Glanlua’h These volumes had, nv.und raid*. 


that would have been inipossiHe rasher, 

Gioups were forming both in rnghuui and bvho'v. on ''ev 
cultivation of literature, independent <>( polincr, I'p oh ni u 
there had been two distinct grf)ups of Un-nnun , d-o'.c \ h, , h *d 
come together for the puipose cTwtuun; |\i'node .jud 

those who strove to renew the Gelik. tradstunt. i n (iprf.ififsa 
between these two had hitherto been i^up^ia^!bie^ \{jv., wuh 
the calming down of political pasaion^, a rappnfchemeni 
between these two groups was sought aff or. 

Mention has been made of the founding of tin **nuhua 
University Review’* which, under the editorship of 1’, W. 
RoUeston, published works of a di-.tinguis.hcd kiful by 
writers, including Yeats. *'‘Thc Irish Mcmthly** also attracted 
great talent. 
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But the must important 1 . reran ttent of the times was the 
pubhcafioii ill 1888 of the ‘‘Poems and Ballads of Young 
Ireland” m which were set forveard for the fifst time the fruits 
of this new pf^ctry. This slim volume was the first oifermg 
of the revival With it were associated the names of 
Douglas Hyde, T. W. Rolkston, W. B. Yeats, Katherine 
lynan. Rose Kavansgh and John Todhunter. 

A majonly <T contributions show a singular surencss of 
grip and maturity of talent- Yeats’ “King Goll” and the 
“Stolen Quid,” Todlumtcr’s “Aghadoc” and the “CoBin 
Ship” possessed qu'alitics of emotion and execution that have 
cntifled them to rank with the best that has been created by the 
new pi^ctry. 7 ‘hc book is a harbinger of the new tradition. 
The eifotts arc patnottc. no doubt, but not in the old seme. 
The poets substituted legends, fairy tales and the spiritism of 
the Irish countryside for political histon^ and, m so doing, 
indicated the lines on which Cfintemporaiy poetry has 
developed. 

Todhuntet, Katherine Tynan and Holies ton were among 
the contributors to this volume and it is to the credit of Todhun- 
tcr that, despite liis surroundings and upbringing, he should 
have understood and interpreted, in a small way, the new spirit 
when he could easily have remained indifferent to it like his 
friend. Professor Dowdon. 

Katherine Tjnan 

The work of Katherine Tynan, before the appearance of 
this “very much derived volume”, as she termed it, was strongly 
tinged with prc-Raphaelitism, But under the stress of the new 
spirit, there was revealed in her a new innocent tenderness, 
something of a devotional sensitiveness to external beauty. An 
example is her “Answer”. She combined m her poetry the ele- 
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ments of mystery with a certain .rm --i - „ u a _ _ _ . i__ 

which gave her a qiiainfi thou L^h e-.* '-c ..y 't T- ,i,. . 

she occupied hei self with Ttlnr f; emt •, .‘i.d U^ ei ot , -vr 

religious fedmg fcftctd isMlf jn ri.tn'- H‘ >/ 'q ? u* !' 

Valliete” and “Cutkuo fnng-'..'’ In a v ,.1 an uu, t-' 

she is the only Irish pf'Ct in whntn 1 t! Arf 

literary expression. 


(..ith-.h; \h. 


Menfitin has been made of the t;,e.h 


oi pa " nv O' 


iU’ - 


I 

tkmt) earlier in connecnoa with the crphix-niMn rf 'd 
sadness”. Irish pf lets have, alnif >i.t .w a 1 1 '»j. r uwa*' I ’ he;. '• c 
patkes with the paganism rhat synh*.!' vd ( liri £ 
romance and its history, h is fen .sre.,: h hn i th 
writers have supprcs.scd fhdr rvlisrifvi iVii'n thc‘v \ 
position is simply hke thk : («ucd.v> 


:v 


.’o .5 a end,.- 


in n 


‘M 


pagan and, as a rule, mystic, sviulv tl% oriisi ti.i- t 
way been inspired by teachings io it as. cm-, 

As mentioned above KaihtTine Tvsun ,ih»i’r exemn few 

minor poets, reflects in, her work the .iftifU’Jc r,t ( 

land. Catholicism had been a ihrer in dm n. 

cultivation and perpetuufion of aft,^ mtl k-antlny. ihn *n fo.und 
It has been far from an aesthttk nr ibsit.ring imhenw. ; 
champions of Irish neo-C-atbofleism found hnh -o t o? } ; 
their enthusiasm upon. 

In Katherine Tynan one would trv itnd .ui et.prwotm id 

the profounder aspects of Catholkbm; the .M m-i 

ture of belief, for these belong to a more eo.no.n.l wid 
intellectual religion than that of the I fi%h f Vu hu I h ' In I j r’ ■ • * 

the folk lore conception of Cath.dkistn 1. more .mnnton. f' od 
Katherine Tynan describes their native hirh; rku tunph ic 
surrendettothe simple emotions of wrmder and p.hv. 

comprise the religious experience of the plain aum. 

Mention has already beers made of the semecs of r. 
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Ro] cston I^rly death brought to a dose the uork of ’'JTihiam 
T.arnime, another and a pronusing member of the gtoup. Ths 
verse, whatever little he wrote, at as informed tbtoughout with 
the spirit <'f Irish Icgind and myitidsm. 

BKFORF. YEATS AND A. E, 

I’hc dironological method that has been a good ally 
sill now, will have to be giv'cn up since we have arrived at the 
thccshokl of the movement, to trace whose origins we had 
to make this survey. Also wc shall have to restrict general 
description as much as possible. 

Out mam purpose is to trace the various strains t>f meta- 
physical tlioughi in the work of a group of writers vvho, through 
accident of birth, nationality or common aims, concentrated 
tlicir activities in Dublin and were known by the name of 
"Dublin Mystics”. NX^'e shall draw comparative infciences m 
the light o[ Hindu Philosophy. Ii is no forestalling of out 
conclusion to state that in this type of study we will not meet 
with much success except in the case of A. E. 

Of course, in a comparative study there is no room to be 
dogmatic, though at every stage wc shall find both false and 
true clues, the former in the case of W. B. Yeats, Differences 
of civilisation and culture present extreme difficulucs m a 
study of this kind. Tiffs point has ceased to be of much 
importance in other cultural and intellectual walks of life, 
for with the ease of communications in modem times, ideas 
travel fast. But religion is a thing that grows from inwards 
and, as suda, depends little on contemporary or transient 
phases of existence. Unless there is a unity of mind, thought and 
feelings, identity of spiritual conclusions is tare to find. Only 
in the case of A, E. do wc come across a mind which accords 
wath the Jdindu conception of a seer, and in this respect, it need 
not surprise us if his whole method of thinking is akin to that 
of the Hindu sages of old. It may be said that spiritual cx- 
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dec'^es its sap fr>m tht mmnst f t Jij f r n r i 
;r my modifKflti<*n by tK- fit- l .-i.-s 
■a kindred snul ev.tt'.', ictvre ,n rir i i. t. i-, 

eats, the method of moirry k <’t A. r*rd 

and confusing; and thv fv'UAs mo:i o-'t v. -o 
; or icassuring. [t j' t.ov i.> ‘Ja'au ia 

but it is \ cry often didu ult. v.cll tv,rh ir'i-*!- ■.!’ ,t , 
re charlatanism frcmi girmni moiyh ;nd . S . . 4 
'. Yeats b ahvap eon^ciou-- ut‘ t!,!' -r'; Ji-i, 
n than not, playing vi:h jv.irr!» « uiei 'j ; , 
dm is at loggerheads th- ‘cvof; -.f-oi ;n 

i than one the victoty go^.s tn dn ,uo..f v.'iui A " O' •; 
:iper. Attempts at rcM-ric t-fttn iO'l su .ii .< 

ilitchcllin htt “George \ht (.om.-. to 
sh though amusing earhatiue of 'lA,,:. u’:uo v 
y true. Gc<*rgc Moore is t-puksny ; 

en’t tried potato cake or Irish '^rvw ,0 
lived on eggs and bacfui and siriu-n :o n u 
jhty past of ortolan and fftnhy omeh ttc. 
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Thtto 
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B, vas the hfiv for me, he of the dim '.i m «. h -t In te 

»• * ^ 

don’t let on 1 said it— not above ,i bn of 

ey call Ms writing Utcuturc as cvir\ one l.iiov, .i, 

like a stir, or want a stage, or wtuld adn.:n;d, be, 

: with, cate a naughty past, then repent iilc me. 
talas was bkmciess, but this the- world unn'i 

times in Yeats’ work one docs ctmn '.koav ;toar/> 
[Ought that have dcHtd the p>i:oi't.s^}f»n.d conjuna m 


k probably due to the survivor m him of the Ci 


i 

A. a I- 


i:K 


tave seen, did not much differ fundamcm.illy fo-m 
fan scetkts in Hindustan. 
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^part fmm some vague and undefinable ethnic Kin^^lnp 
the studi. of Thejsophy was an important factor that br< it 
i c >ge 5 her writers j now dubbed under the comfortable, thoupV* 
n**! \\’r>* exaci, name of “Dublm Mystics.” It was a sauly i>t 
A P. binnct’s “Esoteric Buddhism” that led a band of y<iua,^ 
writers to Hindu pliilosophy; though Yeats’ memoru’s ai 
M idainc Blavatsky are far from edifying, or as he called ht i a 
sor! f >f a female Dr. Johnson 

A pfdnt of considerable interest is that Johnston fratis- 
Lit(.d ‘'Thom The Upanisbads”, but Johnston’s trails arc lost 
soofii and an otherwise profitable hnc of mquiry nulhiitd, 

Dtihlin Mystics 

d'he lirerar}’' revival broke many traditions and renewed 
alkgiancc to many others It was for the first time that a 
grou['> of wnters concentrated its activities in Dublin and not 
r <indon. Eormerly it was quite fashionable and proper for an 
Iri-h water to seek the publication of his books in London and 
awaif approbation from the British reading public. 

'fowards the “eighties” of the last century, a number 
of writers drifted to Dublin as their intellectual metropolis, 
'rhev were imbued with the same ideals and w'orked in 
collaivuation with each other. A common factor of this 
group was the study of mysticism. These writers were W. B, 
Yeats, Charles Johnston, John Eglinton, Charles Weekes, A. U. 
(George Russell) and a number of other lesser names. 

It is an irony of literary history that the name of Profes- 
sor Dowden is associated with the Theosophical Movement 
m Dublin Dowden was, for the greater portion of his life, 
rather hosLile to the literature bemg created around him; but 
il was at his house that Yeats heard the discussion of A. P. 
Siniict’s “Esoteric Buddhism” and the ‘‘Occult World”. This 
so aroused his interest that Yeats read the books himself 
and reconunended them to his fiaend, Chaales Weekes 
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Editor of the “Dubha I Kc\l 

publislimg a senes vt’ anick> by b n 
Buddism.” 

Johnston wa'i so full t.f t■n 4 iu•^u^^rl 
ject that he w'ciH t<> London in h.r.v' Jun! 
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Soon after he obtained Rtrmt;. whu l.tUs in.^’ n s. ’’?tx : ‘k dn 
Dublin Lodge of the Sodeiy. 7 he I d n- * n 

in i8c^ 7 and so the }ktmc’'ic Soehty. h.uinj; tn» i.uino d'i’a* 
ceased, to exist. Many rears lu*et iliv n.isru' .M-'fico b' 


A. E. ■who formed the present flenncdc Sodei- , 

Ihc Theosophkal VhAeUKta ptovhicd an Mveb.so'd, 
rp Eying ground for many u youtii4 Irish vi. in i r. 
the first to make his works known in bj»‘k torn ly. poo!; bm • 
“Mosada”. 'MVanderingf, of Oisin"* appi.tred nv>> u knu. 
The "Tiish Theos<ipluht” appeared in iHyj,, Dn i lond U 
■was devoted to the ‘'umversa! bri>’hrth>'HRl, the mh 

Eastern literature and Occult ‘.cicncc’b hi itc nth 
changed to “The Intematiunulist” an tvh.An :ii non 

gave place to “The Intcmatiniirdisr 'I Keinfipldst”. lubn 
Eglmton, A. E. and (.harks fob.naiom were thr diet Ircfi*". 
contributors of this magaiimc and they niosiij vroic on ibe 
Theosophic Alovement. 

Charles Johnston translated “Ihimi IV' T;viih!b.i<b“ <n 
1896. A. E. wrote Hs “Honunv.ird Nt.ngs : boni;s \\ ihc V. .y* *b 
And John EgEnton contributed “Two Ib-isayK '<n the Rcunrant 
Charles Weekes was the sponsor of rhesc bmktj- 


Chirhs Jnhiistutt 

Charles Jolmston had to leave for India and flit nf -re 
his contribution to the movement practically stuns, I hf, i ss.iys 
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in Thcosophica. lu(.raturc have some beanng on the subject but 
be ici’t Ju'land so eaily that it was impossible foi him to blend 
the I astern and the Cxidc elements so well as did A. E., and so 
bib sliaie in the ultunaic success of the movement he started 
was no! vciy inf mute. 

His ‘h I eland ; Histone and Picturesque*^ published in the 
I nikal St.ucs in 1902, lias some passages that remind one of 
soine of the cloquviu splendours of O’Grady, but it is the only 
book of the kind he ever wrote. 

Charles ITeehs 

i hark s \\ cekes t( .0 did not leave much sign of his having 
pirtidpUcd in this phase o{ the Revival, In 1893 he published 
and nmmduuch/ suppressed “Reflections and Refractions*’, 
(he drst hooii to appear by any one of the school. Despite 
fhcij iiusital^ie uncvcimcss. the majtirtry of the poems 
a faiily hJgh order of excellence. The dominant note 
IS liowcvcr uncih'ctual rather tiun emotional The trans- 
tcikkutalism of die ivy^lic poet must be coloured with the 
vision cjf the ard’it if he w<iuld find acceptance. In Weekes 
the Vision if, absent though the intellectual heights reached are 
consiik’iabko Naturally, tlicreforc, Weekes selected such 
themes as ivqut^cvl little emotion to Hgthen the burden of 
their thuuvlit He could mg attain that fusion of intellect 

t j 

with an which is essential for a poet; and his verse often leaves 
the reader cedd by us frequent superficiality. 

An exception btAvcvcr must be made in the ease of “kouis 
'Vergct’l .an emotional piece (T dramatic verse in which, with 
hjs usual intciitctual insight, Weekes describes the sensations 
and analyses the feelings of an assassin, Here he succeeds in 
blending the emotional and intellectual qualities so essential 
for die appeal of a work of art. 

A definite orientation towards Indian philosophy is notice- 
able in the poem entitled In this Weekes reveals 
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the consaousncss of a certain a I p -a rtuJ j re at s t c 
early Aryans did when ihc> came upon fat pLit; ‘l-c 

Punjab and before they ctuilcd then lotal f' iot ■; 

who were later rabed to hieber p*udo“>p''Ktal Maaj, 
knowledge advanced and rbe f.tiH d; nppe:;\d 

But “That’' does not tnetelv rcvt.l tbt po; jO'vc of 
the mdivjdual as he emu in cotnut vvtfi tin tun** jMHi.tb 
of nature. It depicts the sad riileetum tb.at below;, v.’* n rfe 
storm has passed. A certain noic oj ituon-tlne (e-bn h >".■ utno.^. 
creeps in at the end and ibis git-e? the p'H'Oi it- rmusv ;ui 
poignanqc 


What is that Ixyotul thy bfe. 

And beyond all life jroiuid» 

Which when thy tpiieb 'ondn h r-sdl 
Nods to thee fio.ti the smrs f 
Lol it says thou has {hunt! 
blc, the lonely lemdy cmc. 


It may be a lou'er stage of philos^ipisical rcoit lu-Am tlu-.t 
ascribes moods to the huprvtue l^fcumc, btn tin :s 

faithful register of the isnpube to know .mft cr,.M]ui.!uiid. 

Weekes has another piece entitled “‘rbink"’ t*‘ wS’-th the 
same comment applies, though tilt piatu of »■- 

ary and the conclusion rathet comnioiiplmc. 


Think the ragged turf-boy urgt-r. 

O'er the dusty road hts usao. 

Think on sea-shorc far and knu-Iy 
Pleron wings along the sand. 

Think in woodland nndci oak boughs 
Now the streaming sundjcam passes, 
And bethink thee all ate setvanrs 
To one ail conquering will. 
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Jo/^j J 4mton 


tolm’ \ra5 the subtle essayist of the Thcosophi- 
cal Movement. He with A. H. in pocm% completes the real 
cotittibution of pliilosopbical thought and as such is entitled 
to a detailed examination, ilis first book, “The Lssays on the 
Remnant”, revealed the passionate iinpadencc of a subjective 
youth at Ins first contact with the gioss realities of life and 
ultimate dtsiilusionmcnt. 


We arc not concerned with the thesis of the idealist for a 
reconstruction of society or his remarkable characterisation of 
Woidsworth as ^‘the first and greatest of the unemployed”, 
or of Goethe wh<j, “by reason of Iris propensity became 
indirectly the cause of the captivity of his brethren,” What 
strikes us 3S the volume of emotion and brilliant expression of 
his revolt against the artificialities of life, John Eglmton 
wanted to revert to the simpliary inherent in nature “tre- 
mulous with leaves”. “No genuine child of life”, be said, was 
‘firut liable to hudden visitations from the wildness”. 

lie played in prose the same role that Wordsworth did 
earlier for England in poetry. But this Wordswortlnan mysti- 
cism or naturalism, which has remained a constant element in 
the work of John EgUnton, forms an interesting corollary to 
the mystic pantheism tif A li. The uncompromising indivi- 
dualism of John EgUnton is directed by him to a more exclusive 
expression of the promptings of the mystic faith. 

In the first outpourings of liis divine discontent, we see 
John Eglmton as “one who goes forth in the morning woods, 
in whose brain yet flaunt the pomp and processions of Ins 
dreams”. 

In 1902, in his “Pebbles From a Brook”, John EgUnton 
gave expression to his best and most mature thoughts. The 
youthful flush of the earlier volume is gone and there is 
instead a more mature, detached and ironic, though serene. 
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Eglmton’s fundamental atrisude h ‘I'aiiv lo-n ir.'.’u 
dies in his own experience ;i fact ulnrh ntv unnuscano' 
compiehend. Man, is still the ntcaniTe t't .'U dsui :v’'. ou’ h 
fierce individualism is hardly :i suiE.-ibic soil fnou s,-r,rr ad 
self-afimhilating wisdom can spring Eut the pnAea is irntii, 
and justified. 

Like A. E, Figlinion is a transtvmk-nrdis.. Mm 
carried all the possibiUties of hts divine nature, lie h.s‘ , 
but wisdom demands that he should fake eoipdjomee ot du- 
fact. But unlike A. H. he assumes the irufh tu hit postuLu 
instead of illustrating if from ius .spiritual e\pt riviue. 

Evolution, says Kglinton, knows nmhmg m' lA^cptiomd 
temperaments. It knows only of housdioideis and sli:nch*>Ukfv 
who ride the central flood of evolurionart icjuk-nt'-, and 
carried along by soft gales of natural sckciion, 'I lis*; lie -n 
fails to account for the appearance, at the begiuning t4’ lustory, 
of the conception of religion. 

Reverting to exceptional i<-inpci.ummrs, he sa; that tt I’v 
only from these that wc get a religious certainty, wulitju* uok., 
"poetry cannot be criticised nor piuliisopfuc iac|Lujv dttritcd ” 


Aviiirs 

This idea of exceptional tempeniment fct|mrcs to he ex- 
plored a bit. 

The Hindu philosophy and religion rectjguise the pcTiodt- 
cal evolution and involution of life eternal, representing the sys- 
tole and diastole of one universal heart wliich is ccur at mat and 
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e\er active The whole world is a manifestatioii of God 
All things, wheresoever they arc, are vehicles for the manifes- 
tation of the Supreme Spirit. Sayaiia distinguishes these 
beings into different grades : “Amongst beings, those that 
breathe are high; amongst those, they have developed minds; 
amongst them, those that use knowledge; while tlic liighest 
are those that arc possessed by the sense of the unity of life in 
the Brahma^’h The one fundamental spirit reveals itself through 
those divergences of form. 

The infinite in man is not satisfied with the transitory 
nature of the world that passes away. The troubles of man 
are due to the fact that he does not realise the God in lum. 
Freedom is his, only if he can escape from the transient and 
finite m him. The more does one’s life manifest the infinite in 
him, the higher he is m the scale of beings. 

The most intense manifestations arc called Avtars or tire 
incarnation of God. These are not out of the way, miraculous 
beings, but only higher manifestations of the Supreme Principle. 
These exceptional temperaments differ from the lower order 
of creation in degree only. The Gita says that God moves and 
lives in all : He manifests Himself in a special degree in things 
that are splendid, ff'he Rislns and the Buddhas, the prophets 
and the Messiahs, are intense revelations of the Universal Soul; 
exceptional temperaments in tunc with the infinite. The Gita 
holds out the promise that they will appear whenever they arc 
needed. When the downward materialistic tendency domi- 
nates life, a Rama or Krishna, a Buddha, or a Jesus comes 
upon the scene to restore the lost harmony of righteousness. 
In these men who break the trammels of sense, unfold the 
love of truth and virtue, and reveal to man the beauties of the 
higher life, we have exceptional mtense concentrations of God. 
A Hindu is ready to offer homage and reverence to ah help- 
ers of humanity. He believes that God may be incarnated in 
any man, even as he was in Jesus or Buddha. 
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The diTinc manifcstati in is ju f an mlr u <.r r! 1 i jH 
personality. On the a-nrrar. ii n. fi;c £ : . 

of man’s natural self e^;plV'■'^l^»n^ t i>Ui, nifau' '4 i\,n 

IS divine Thus wc find tint Jtthn I ‘'‘‘d 

impulsive reay, ven' ck)5^d/ o* I'-v i hm'a M. d 

He says that the ckmcnr v.-annity: in nuidui' -iw'- ^ v, ,il 
be found when our cieativc niimh b.ivr t'- a .of 

the function of i^cnius to add new tnTlut'’' tti {nr};*rtM<'n, hu' 
to disclose to men new depths vniiun I’ntrustlvcrT 


TIV lifyt'Lu h'i: 


Tliis, clothed as it is in the ;tar!> <4 e.-<fn-nre imio nliuikni, 
might sound baffling at ftr.u but a slipht usiu*:.' will 'msoC 
that John Eglintonk ideal is very eh-u to ilu' Uiiniu am 
tude towards the individuuj, his nature .uivi oiis'-ion, Man 
has to realise himself and fflid out the Idiidcu depth.? hi . ‘ou* 
A conception of eternity is far from pk%t<.!!n tuik'-.’ nun rcMlt-i' 
the eternal in them. “The age tjf unutvetemu i-. thv .'W' m 
agnosticism”, 'fhe scholar and the siicniM lunnoi I Hp 
us. The poet is asked for taiih imd is given “facr-'*. I ifia.*- 
turc aspires to live for “art’s sake”, an artirtidc wbjtb lydmton 
likens to the declaration of a “bcausy p:r.r Iwr puuu’h rh.u 
“she will have nothing to do with r.un’h Itio. he c.dU a 


betrayal of our trust in literature for our uku of kuH-r'. .iod 
ideas have allowed themselves fo be scduc<‘d from their oy j. 
true heritage “On the occasion of each hcroy, tltr uoiid 
sends out one of its represcntativcb to bu convened, and lo 
hail the new prophet to dinner”. 

Despite one or two likenesses, the niystiessni cd I'gUnmn 
is not the mysticism of A. R but of \^'ordsUt,rth. 'Fhc com 
templation of nature to him is not the occasion lV>r those vi-dtuu 
aty ecstasies that we find in the poet of “Earth Bieatli” It 
provokes the mood of philosopiiic meditation that wc associate 
with the creator of the “Lyrical Ballads”, liglinton jt, cssen- 
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tn,lly a philosopher, not a seer or even a man of action like A. E. 
Me reflects the reflective and passive side o£ the fanh of which 
A, E IS the intuitive exponent. Though not essentially a 
poet, in Eglinton we find a deep intellectual emotion; the 
cries and protests of the mmd as it broods over the mystery 
and tragedy of life. 

The tragic little poem, rescued by Yeats and entitled 
“Names”, deserves Ui be quoted in full on account of its 
volume of “intellectual” emotion and the longing cry of the 
soul for what is “behind the veil” 

No temple crowned the shaggy capes 
No safety soothed the kind. 

The clouds unfabled sltifted shapes, 

And nameless roamed the wind. 

The stars the circhng lights of heaven, 

The mountains bright with snows 
> Look down, and sadly man at even 

Lay down and sad he rose. 

Till ages brought the hour again, 

When fell a windless mom. 

And, child of agonistic pain 
And bliss, the word was bom. 

Which grew from all it gazed upon. 

And spread through soil and sphere, 

And shrank the whole into the one. 

And fetched the farthest here. 

High IS the summer night but deep 
The hidden mind unfolds; 

Within it does an image sleeps 
Of all that It beholds. 
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AJas when with ]x*ad^ br u 
His conquenns^ name 

Toj phne?^ pkfu, -ind w^-rni, 

Will teach to furp,e£. 

What poet nnw when v/isih^ns tail. 
iVnothcc thettve dare 
The naintless, and rcnvAc flic \cil 
Which ir c\crv whtic, 

W. b. Yf-Al'b 

A. E. who should JiuHnullr ftdluw will 

have to wait until we have thme with a wrsHr wh.n h'iW' 'h vei 
great, to us conveps liftk or nodnnj;. ‘! Ut k\ehr ot' .i ii'viar. 
movement, the most vetratik* and fj;i{Ved w fHct of io and 

the creator of poetry <ff exquEitc he.mt), pmie ,o;d riyuhnt, 
Yeats has little to surpass A. lu in thv pvnuhu nc- >4 emouan 
and purity of thought, l\'c will aver uvfj a <-Mrnrv-fh*fn at 
the two poets when we <!cal with A, L. At prtwnt an 
account of the work of Wiiliam Iknlcr V<‘ars and an t 
nation of his claim to mysticism will sutfset . 

Yeats contributed four pieu'i- Ui tlw "l^oans and iVA.uh 
of Young Jreland’k His TMadness Of King Ciotf’ ju,d 
Stolen Child”, two of his fowst ptsertB, tadraicd to .i an tain 
extent the lines of his future work, d'licM: prutns ‘'iteal a 
certain surcncss of gnp and maturitr ol ctd'fsm.ut-.hip; n suo 
gulat, if a mysterious, sense of fcalip. so peadur to 
later poetry. Tnc theme is of cfjurse kyti n<l anti Hiiy 1-otc 

In the “Legend oi King CJoll” for sn^tance, Yvutk succctd'. 
to a remarkable degree in reconstructing tijc spinr of t.drje 
mysticism. The King is old, and the King has ioit hu mtntal 
faculties through misfortunes and revciAcs. In his madf)f;fiy 
he hears voices of supernatural being;;, waking or asleep, in 
the cry of the wind and the roiling of the waters, he heare the 
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tramp of the marching feet of creatures of another world, 
and the breath of elemental powers. In one refrain, Yeats 
catches all the spirit of lonely madness and the mystery of 
nature as sensed by the Celt; 

They will not hush, the leaves aflutter round me 

The beach leaves old. 

Yeat’s “Mosada” and the “Island of Statues” were also the 
ciTorts of a young man who had not realised his true heritage 
and future line of work. He says : ‘^‘When I hrst wrote I went 
here and there for my subjects as my reading led me and 
preferred to all other countries the Arcadia and India of 
Romance”. 

Neither the medieval Spam of “Mosada” nor the Arcady 
of the “Island of Statues'” gave Yeats the setting and atmosphere 
best suited to his genius. He still spoke of the dominance 
of Spenser and Shelley and complained of his verses being 
too full of the “reds and yellows” of Shelley, gathered in Italy. 
He says : “And I had read Shelley and Spenser and had tried to 
blend their sryles together in a pastoral which I have not come 
to dislike very much.” He was probably referring to the 
“Island of Statues”. But even in these, the voice of Ireland 
could be heard aloud : 

Thou shalt outlive thine amorous happy time, 

And dead as ate the lovers of old rime 
Shall be the hunter-lovers of thy youth 
Yet evermore through all thy days of Ruth 
Shall grow thy beauty and dreamless truth. 

Such lines bear the imprint of the stujfF out of which Yeats 
is fashioned. 

“The Wanderings of Oisin” too is not a point of de- 
parture as is often maintained. It had its source in Standish 
O’Grady. Also William Larmine’s “Glanua” and Todhunter’s 
“Banshee” were published at the same time. But there is no 
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denying the fact that tht& was the h.c-intr.T t ne h ^ 
him. 




Though there arc no clifect t'dvC'. n *■ 
“Wandetings of Oifein” e".*-Hnu n* 1* 'O-f n 

work. Yeats was c\er a thampifm #4 f.t'-e.Mn a e 
rhetorical schooL In t 886 he -n rf. Tfun.-fi 1 

Afagazine, urging the nIc^i^ of ftoau'-on, t ir ht 
precursor of the new spirit, d hiougu l'u/,u-fn u-i s 
he realised what Irish poctre shisuld be < ncc ;ht pob; 


:!:,n t’.r 


''Ot i -i‘ 

.bios tf t 
htncl -';v 


was softened or silenced. 1 h wioic : 

'hf somebody could mabc a style vld'h WMind r^-t -o 
English style and }'ef would he tnuMiul u'.ou|-h 'uid full ol 
colour many others would catch fuc trruti him ' dtl u 

With his exquisite anisfry iti uorfK\ he h rid a yi' it .ub .trr 
age over Ferguson who in iTafrstnan iitp fdb' 'I’oH oi h'-. 
lofty conceptions. 

The “'Wanderings of Otsin” stans v. hh the satul Ojiund 
clash between Paganism end C'hrUtU'msy to vJu„h a nrintH* 
has alieady been made, (hit of tins th'-ii ^ fu;. ercJ.ti ‘''ctk 
thing which w'as truly in h:tftn<>«y v. uti the (ehir' "pun. as 
well as an expression of his muto.sf self (Jem dcp.ito p j 
the magic fastyland with Kumah with vritum !«, lsvc‘ tor Imn i 
reds of years, first in the Island od D.tn< ing and of Mutlu ^nd 
then in the Islands of Foigeifulnci,*. and Virtvirv 

“The Countess Kathleen and ^';^'^ovu Legiuds and 1 ym 
in 1892 reveals a more c.vclusivc prcorcuparion %v|fh ( eliu; if-, 
land. Yeats voices his convtcfion in the famtUu apologu- 


“Nor may I less be cotmteci one 
With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because to him who ponders well 
My rhymes more than their rhyming tel!.” 

Yeats was fighting at this time against the “Davij Hclioold’ 
He was a member of the Young Irelimd Society and like them 
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■svsntcd to 'A ate populat poctiy ITic result -uas the produc 
tiofl of many successful ballads \x'nttc;ii after direct contact 
with the j[x;oplc5 c-g., ^‘Father O'fTart”, and “The Lamentations 
of an Old Fishcrmand’ 

Distinct from pieces inspired by country lore, ate poems 
w^hich have their root xn the henhe cycles: “Fftrgus and the 
Druid” or “The Death of Cuchulain”. Ihcy arc fragments 
but in them are found moments of Yeats'* happiest expression, 
for instance: 

‘""A wild and foolish labourer is a King 
To do and do and iicvct dream.” 

This is Yeats own formula of life. 

AlUged Aijsticism 

The period between 189a and 1899 was one of silence 
and thought for Yeats. In 1899 Yeats published his most 
serious and “mystical” book of lyrics: a slender xmlumC;, entitled 
“.The Wind Among the Reeds.” This book was written 
after the recent study of William Blake, when Yeats was 
engaged in those mystic speculations of which “The Secret 
Rose” and “The Tables of the Law” were earlier expres- 
sions in prose. 

The movement in the direction of mysticism began to 
define Itself when Yeats gave to a number of poems from the 
“Countess Kathleen” the sub-title, “The Rose” on the occa- 
sion of their fcpublication in iSpj. These poems were written 
under the growing influence of mysticism that was separating 
Yeats from the poets of the younger generation. He wrote 
m 1892; 

“Know I would accounted be 

l*rue brother of that company 

Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong 

Ballad and story, ramn and song 
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Nor be I anv rf thtm 

Because fbe reel rose Br‘T<BvTU4 ^ 

Of bet ’^•Ko?c hi"nir, K-slut 
Before Go/1 mailc ik anj-ril'; t'.uj. 
Trail ail abouf the wuiten rin:e 


He felt that he \ras tfoimr lu^'' ?k rfvl Hf In I: 
comicmpomies. t^etprirs call th^-- “rol r?-r-o -tc!- n-d 
motive aposc, the umkr^L-inaine; tenn ;s .i‘i uie it,, i . .el iU. ii.p' 
at reachirig the lofiy htipht-^ iT ny vAiiiv Hk- 

Mary Sturecfm see in ihe Ra.-w.* |vn.in?, a tlelifrH’ .,Vi-ievi. n's ;\t 
of spiritual grancleur. lus -lekai co'.um. 'vi iLL.j'.^h 

and shown how to foHow (he tnud of hP 'enipi, ran it'* -to} 


lowing but ai the same Imtc diuvthsy w'd, .-.b * Uu. i,L< .ut 
It has been calletl a po\c; this .utituvle of fuesd -o u to-, 

teiedj but far from being t iliun: anuf i.d t,r aUtu n i- !'ut .ot 
insistence in himsclT hardenul umi-. hdof' 


Hcncc the ray&.ic qualby a fr«.4 don*: r\ 

bridle-path. If finds constant cf,prc*don, !'U'-»nu* n'tb. 
now with fairy fancies, now with ,.n idea n^on .d-rna*! .tnd h 
mote, now with some aspect oi undrtppv I* nr b »-;n r*. att au , 
terity to ail his work us tfiuugh i: wcjc ^ierptd *n sno.mbp.bi, 
so that his love poetry is j,lnht.n v. t*!i pioiKu; th> n/b ;t •> jo** 
tirrues goes dehcately steeping in tihov wlttfr vaurmU'. 

Mary Sturgeon procccvlf: ^b\of tlu;f tlicfc i- m* paiit.in:'. a* 
denial of happiness in it; but the vtfidrnt ^un and Inv i>.\ of 
life never enter, being too tusk and Mo fjtne I'tr tin, ndc 
region that is dim with dreams and ghamuetsiv^; VrhU fuciy kcf, 
the music of that sphere would thuih'ufr !of» hnidlt thr 
sorrows of ancient tragedy and rhe twilight pr.wi' lo \Uucb :be 
poet sirs to meditate upon the face <T hiauty'** 


Ecd rose, proud rose, sad rose of all my days, 
Come near that no more blinded by man's fate, 
I feid under the boughs of kiVt md hate, 
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In all poor foolish things that hve a day 
Eternal beauty wandcnng on her way. 

The “Rose” poems arc the iteration of Yeats’ creed, says 
Mary Sturgeon, his act of adoration at the shrme of beauty 
It is a theme to which he returns again and again. So he sing^ 
of the “Rose of Battle”: 

Rose of all roses, rose of all the world 

You too have come from where the dim tides are hurled 

Upon the Waves of sorrow, and heard ring 

The bell that calls us on; the sweet far tiring. 

Beauty grown sad with eternity 
Made you of us, and of the dim grey sea. 

And to the “R<?se of Peace”: 

And God would bid his warfare cease. 

Saying all things were well; 

And softly make a rose peace, 

• A peace of heaven with hell. 

Yeats sings of the “Rose of the World” in a similar strain. 
Mary Sturgeon further says in her interpretation; “There is no 
need to analyse this peculiar quality of Yeats’ poems. They 
are an expression of what poets call the “Celtic Spirit”, a sense 
of infinile longing, of sometiung more remote and unattainable, 
of wistfulncss and melancholy, of a sort of home- sickness of the 
soul. Of this spirit, his poetry is the final incarnation. Per- 
haps its loveliest expression is the ‘Lake Isle of Innisfree’ 

I will arise and go now, and go to Jimisfree. 

We have quoted Mary Sturgeon at length because of the 
beauty of her expression and not the profundity of critical 
acumen. Her essay is a mass of beautiful words and phrases 
and shares with Yeats the fault of getting lost in the beauty of 
the moment. This home-sickness of the soul which Mary Stur- 




n?E KU M 1 »’ 


geon reads m ever/ pa-t- -f *- '“ 

phenomenon as ^u!I ‘■to. 

/V„ R., \L:r 
The “red rosc-bordcfcd hetn 


T,' 


thought 2T this tinau It omk^iV' 


s ll 


f 


\ 1 i 

i ^ H h it “" . 

‘ i 1 K 1 ^ 


H < ? 


emphasised m the "ecerts Ro-.^’* .,n'l ‘ d*- 

culminates m the \m<mg the lUah 

which IS the pocTs quest, is svniK4j<h ui t 
IS the title of the 1 895 rj<. '< hc-c ,ue to \ ^ .j • ' p i‘ i i v a 
leading to the direchuu <rt hi;, ideal 

’■‘The X'i'ind Among tile Rteii""' 1', ih, n ; -‘Tr'. 

Sion of Yeats The germs ot iIh booh mck t- >hu\ i^k -i fh. 
“Ttv'o Trccs’h An tstern-d prout t<i tls's <!. im .-da cu.d 
behalf of this hoob tn the Ihcf ihcf i' t-'-o ■,>: h- -h.n '■ urns! 
tcred tO'dav; h’tats is the tnosr ta-tns.ou'', "i ''.vt’/i.t, .old n • 
mania for revision knov.s nw hounde- it e lim tt< 

the fact that he knows that ht i-, mu ahvav , '’’iv o- h/t, ih 
The alleged pose that he has ehoseti to 40,1. me. mu.* !«. 
demanding occasifinal and IdxT.d uii:OK.5!sori . /nd apuf 
However one point has to be .idmured. fYe*„ fi'. !s\on is for 
the better. 

Before the book under esuoukruiK'n, ’Yett? h^id vsisotn 
a biography of Blake and two other tx^oks m pto f he xva? 
Rose” and “llie Celtic dVdight ” ‘Urns it u'o rlur ih ' hook 
marks the full rnamrhy *‘X Ye, 'is* t%,rhr4qnt MV.l 
predilections. Predikcrkni miqln In: a h.ii-di vt>nl u‘ me bm 
It is doubtful if, "With all the p., raphe rnaha iJ ;u‘. -Uhim, ths 
book is an authentic voice f#f the rnysfic, f'U above uli 
mysticism is inteliectual. It has nothing to do wnb .irt ru 
sensuous experience, TTic “perfect lift mg oi tut attfi’” ha-;, 
no appeal for the mystic, 'ihc vision c«rnof be qualidcd 
with objective perception, ft cotnc.s iif, the rcwari! of severe, 
mental discipline, after rigorous study and “lapisya^h 
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In Yeats prjctr} and thouj,ht there is no vestige of Intel 
IccTuahsm Mystic sm to him is an artistic refuge yet another 
source of poetic conceits and fresh turns of phrases. He has 
inastered the science of verse not reverie. This is wlw his 

-t 

vision docs not convince us: it is literary not spiritual. The 
concepts v'hich arc realities in A. H. or Blake arc in him 
symbols, ren-unding one of an ancient pagan faith, beautiful 
but ineffectivc- 

Ycais continued the manner of “Wind Among the Reeds” 
m the “Seven Woods” (1909), “The Green Hamlet” (1910), 
and “Responsibihdes” (1914). But 

“The fascination of wliat is difficult 
Has dried the sap out of my vein;” 

and this is perfectly true so far as he and his work is 
concerned. He tried to bring down God to decorate liis 
studio and failed ignorainiously. Symbolism in his case turned 
out to be a bad task master and at one period it vanquished 
the poet in him. 

But in Yeats’ later poetry is noticeable a certain rugged 
maturity of thought and expression which he had not the time 
or inclination to cultivate during his hot youth. The period of 
experiments is over and Yeats to-day reveals a classic grand- 
eur that pleases by its purity of feeling and chiselled beauty of 
expression. 

In his lyrics written between 1904-1919 and in the “Selected 
poems” there abtjund suclt jewels as “When Helen Lived”. 

We have cried in our despair 
Iffiat men desert. 

For some trivial affair 
Of noisy insolent sport. 

Beauty that we have won 
From bitterest hours; 
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Yet we, had \^'c talked wnhm 
Those topless rovvers 
Where Helen walked \Vith Ijli Ir.v, 
Had ghen but a-> the rc^! 

Of the men and wnw.wii c 4 'ht" , 

A word and a jest — 


Mo Second Ikoy 


Wliy should I blaoif hf.r diJi s'li 
With rmsef}', or rlur slit uould * 
Have thought u> ignoritU men 
Or hurled the litile titurta npop 
Had they but cfiuragc emud so 


tihi d jr.e do 
t be*. 

tiRuo Wf'Uso 
d.e itreu, 
-Uhu' ? 




kV i . 


What cotdd have tntde tier peaaitii widi a oe.-u! 
That nobleness made si tuple as a nre 
With beauty like a tiglitcncd how, a kind 
That is not natural in an age hke dus, 

Being high and at>Utt\ry auel most 

What could she have tlonc ijetug v har '■lu H r 

Were there another Troy for hci to hmp? 


Yeais^ Pn.^f 

Before entering into a detailed eiatmtuuon of Ycatl*^ 
philosophical tenets, a 'lumy <€ ins ynwe I'ft i dran-.t^-e vn^ 
ings too IS neccssaiyc Tn thcin will H found tnueh mystsH ,;u, 
little philosophy and less tiriginal ihouglsi. tht, re 

will be but mysticism as due (k-its urnkTitoi Y n - tales oi gunii- 
and of supctTututal beings, of magic *md strange hrppcntr.gn 
the bartering of the soul or excurejon-? into the iimd eh du 
dead or the mote alive. 

In a series of essays entitk'd "Idcui. of f^riod and rAii'"' 
Yeats throws much light on lua nttimatc bc-hefs. In !w 
published a colicctioa of short stories wh^.ac title ptoviJed 
publicists a phrase that still “beiab<jurs“ the author of ‘T.chiv 
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Twilight^ This book m which Yeats eiuadates his attitude 
and the attitude of the Itish people towards the spirit world 
and the supernatural, comprises of short stories, collected by 
him in his wanderings m his youth in the countryside of Silgo 
and Galway and, as such, it is a compendium of Celtic folk- 
lore still alive in the memories of men 

In a series of sketches, Yeats illustrates how intimate is the 
relation between the visible and the invisible world m the mind 
of the peasantry who have preserved intact the faculty of belief 
and vision. But not all are like the men of whom we are told 
the complaint: 

“If I pass the Hill of Dunboy, Old Captain Burney may 
look out for me. If I go round by the water and up by the 
steps, there is the headless one and another on the quays 
and a new one under the Churchyard wall. If I go round 
the other W'ay, Mrs. Stewart is appearing at the Hillside 
Gate and the very Devil is in the Hospital Lane” 

But the stories of Yeats mainly depict a friendly state of rela" 
lions with the supernatural world. 7’he fames that haunt 
the countryside arc not objects of fear: they ate an intimate part 
of the life of the dwellers therein. They occasionally come 
out and ask for a favour or render one. 

Yeats is so impressed with this pleasant intercourse with 
the spirit world that he is constrained to write “A Remons- 
trance with the Scotchmen for having soured the Disposition 
of their Fairies”. This is a charming piece of humour in which 
the two attitudes are amusingly contrasted. 

“You have discovered the fairies to be pagan and wicked: 
you would have them up before the magistrate,” he protests. 
“In Ireland warhke mortals have gone amongst them in their 
battles, and they in their turn have taught them great skill with 
herbs. . . In Scotland you have denounced them from 
the pnlpit. In Ireland they have been permitted by the priests 
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to consult them on the state nf the r ou 


that we '‘cychaap;c chjhut.'. v-vh t!u ^vitths 
this exchange of cr-. ilhies (h„t ’w’- JUOiii'ko 
giaation and the heikt t/ilu fnvftnmi 
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In 1897 Yeats puijlishc<! the ‘"Stri..; Rv t " ana 
of the Law^h Both the Niohs con.pti t d i‘t .1 e '■’.-va' n oj 
short stones that fon-shadnued the “W ind 'no't'tj;-. do. Kudo'* 
'"Idic St-Cfct Rose” hean-* U'jin'k'U 

tomtds the spirit \V!>rKI Ihe ihorac .mil footu'e art ^Uc w:,t: 
as in “The Celtic Twiiight”. f ft atteo'pt’- ov pi a ' u ) e m .h 
Ireland wuh the aid of thiiy h.'rc atu! kgwnd u-i A'er^ t«<,7 'l^i ma 1 
a delicate imaginative fabric, 'ihare w ,t dah s' 

cnee: “The Secret Rose” shows a strong nngc ot itu ilhCfiuu'. 
of the intellectual mystics. 'Hie comment u or of Bl.U .ir.d 
disciple of Sad Pciadin is ninv ni cvuieucc 'I’-c Oiitc 
and airless stones rT the earlier book an traioh eo.ed ’o .. lou.d 
that has brooded over the woi'ks of Ifne'orae auil o'.'n'unho'f, 
“The Tahlcti of the Law” are rieielr “ faU'-’ <'f ht'' ."in,* 
tion and Mystery”. The crniosplurc of i\k Mipcta-auj d .'/si 
the paraphernalia of alchemy and occult^m eoOihin.- la gj%e ..t? 
impression of mystert’ tind ri.'.ill(T whu'h appeals ro nw read* is. 
In, these nariativcs, drawn from Irish LeyentI, Yiac^ udhs* ‘ tlu 
knowledge of mystic teachings and Cahaiisrie fomwl*e% iikatied 
from many sources. 

It is not until the mysticism of the liook is exajismrd 
from an intellectual point of view** that <me rcalisc'S how Iuntl4» 
mentally literary it is. What was said of the “Wind Among the 
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Reeds IS fundarnent'dly true of the Secret Rose the mysti 
cisai IS decorative or at the most symbolic, not doctrinaire. 
Yeats, it seems, has heard of the mystic messages of Bkke 
and Bochme, but he is unable to correlate them into an intelli- 
gible, definite and systematic body of belief. 

Yeats being above all an artist finds a personal satisfaction 
m a certain v^avering and nebulous theosophy, but his utter- 
ances hatdiy furnish any substantial material to the umnitiated. 
‘"I’he Red ilantahank Vision,” in which the lovers had 
hcarf -shaped ntirrots instead of hearts, is a conceit, not a vision 
An allusion like this one in “Rose Alchcmia” to beings, “each 
wrapped in the eternal moment, in the perfect lifting of an atm, 
in a little circlet of rhythmical words”, reveals a weakness 
which is fundamental “The Eternal jMoment” docs not come 
to the mystic in another’s conception of him and “the perfect 
lifting of an arm” has no other sense but that it is a purely 
cj-tcrnal idea of perfection as seen by another. Rlysticism 
teaches that the eternal moment is one of self-realisation : it 
is' subjective, not objective. The highest moment of a man’s 
hfe is fixed by himself and cannot be a beautiful gesture which 
is felt or seen to be such by an onlooker. 

These facts emphasise two aspects of Yeats’ mysticism; 
symbolism and ornament. Whatever mysticism he has is 
therefore in his fairy beliefs and not in the borrowed and badly 
digested doctrines of the great mystics. 

Ideas of Good and Evil 

Yeats published in 1903 his “Ideas of Good and Evil”; 
in 1907, “Discoveries”; in 1908, “Poetry and Ireland” and in 
1911, “j. M. Synge and the Ireland Of PIis Time”. All these 
were incorporated into one volume: “The Cutting of an Agate”. 

On these rests Yeats’ fame as an essayist. Opinions differ 
regarding their literary merits: some pronounce the essays as 
stdtcd and precious while others the clearest and most flexible 
4 
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mysticism canfusioin and idi'inniv cfc Swind 
In “Ihc Tree ft l-ftc*’ a pa ■■‘.i ye ocun- 


< > hs 4 * . 

I, ( 

it t , V »■>■**? 
W i ii I i 


brief all xhat ha'' been rtpeaiedh ‘.aitl .•.bfin "iiC'* 'I'Ok, 
Yeats sa}’’!? that a poet sos out to pHi iioo Ins yao'c 
very sclf’h by which lie intiais a a-pn-'mit.t.on oi hb, mru 
visions. But instcai! ot R .di'in;: huntcld ion'c'sc jha; 

he has come to care for “nothinu ’oui imjH r'»ui.U 
because “as i imuipnccl flic visions out sah ia*'jclt‘, nn hu.m- 
nation became full of decotaiivv land*-c.ipi? and snd 

But as m bss Nctsc, YcutT prose Icavv' an iu.:n.'C"son 
great beauty and anistry tn w'oixl tcchn»a|ur, f i.al lie {kv?>Tt*d 
the same concentrackin to a study of niysnci'-m w fo the cre.o 
tion of a style, his poetry would have damtol ^ gRaurr injeTUjoii 
on account of its content. 


VhikstipJjfc Beiuf 

The philosophy in btJth 1i Tats’ poet ly and pro,?' i>, vayue 
and nebulous. He started from a belief in the ><rc..t Mmd 
and memory of nature of winch out minds jmd imayuuuons 
arc a part. Imagination he conceived of as the link ficnrctm 
the Immortal Memory and the mcnioty tn* man; and syjubol” 
ism as the instrument by which to awaken the cotrcspomknce 
between the two. 

Here we see the ludicrous culmination of an idcin viarird 
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intrins calh on a %cry ni b c strain Ihc wav fo attune r nc 
self to the eternal mind is not s)mbo]:sm or cheap ni if,ic if kjst 
not according to the Hindus. Ruuai asid chant niipht in Ip 
in Cl eating proper atmcsphccc for the lesser setlicrs atrit 
God, but the real way lo achieve true godhciui is f:» Jroni 
mechanical. It is a life process, involving a surrender <>t 
accompanied by severe discipline and giving up of the 'voild 
and the inevitable life of the senses. 

But Yeats must justify the elaborate sytuboh let rnt i by 
recount ing the moods they engender m huu, e'nalding bipi 
to enter into communion with the spnit~or is it ; pints -a‘ 1 
the world bet'ond. 'fhis “conimunicition wish the spinis 
beyond” under no garb of lltcrar}'’ beauty can be confused v. iiU 
the true communion of the inysric with tin* ail perv.uiupt; eoU'' 
ciousncss of the supreme being. 

The lest of a truth or an e.xpcnencc Is its Ventication, 
Under proper circumstances a similar string of emotious or 
feelings should be capable of reproduction in the third parly 
Yeats’ symbols leave the reader cold or astounded. 1 L retit.un.-i 
bingulaily unperturbed de.spitc their htmiidable piopcr(i!,e 
Yeats has, on several occasions, described with sii^putous 
authenticity and precision, the cflcct of these syrubob; hut 
the very wealth of detail makes one doubt their genuinuuNs 
For reverie belongs to a dream world where things nme t in a 
misty haae or in a light incapable of being dc'serihed in dct.uh 
at least not in a language that is used for describing things that 
belong to a lower plane of existence. 

Spiritual experience, according to the Hindus, nntunts lYun 
the lower to the liigher, and as it rises, drtjps all hunein or 
■worldly appurtenances stage b}' stage; sense, sound, light or iiv 
tcllectual perception all drop off m turn as the visionary rt'.u in s 
the ultimate state of “Samadhi”. Nobody has descnbetl ilxv. 
experience: nobody can. It is a reward that comes once m 
several lifetimes and that too after much discipline and pi aerie c 
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kfc and fcUutgs wluch nuke Im. anU'bmyutpny n tkfpin tn 
read, Jdcro is a piccr from Ids iattr pottn windi m? 

comment and with it vro can suh.tbh conekdc tiic sopit, 


“I am worn out with daiins; 

A weather wc*m» marble 7 riton, 
Among the streams; 

All day I Itjuk 
Upon tins lady’s beauty 
As though i had found in a btwdtc 
A pictured btaut}% 

Pleased to have- dllcd the eyes 
Or the discernmg years. 
Delighted to be but wise. 

For men improve with years.”' 


Drmmth 

Yeats’ genius is essentially ^enc, ni 4 tlntmatjc, Phi}- 
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■Q-jituig came to him as part of pjropigatida. The creation of 
a National Theatre led him into stupendoas labours. But the 
plays written by liim^ though rich In sensuous beauty and the 
charm of words and phrases, do not offer those tense emotional 
or actional moments on which their stage success depends. 
The theme for instance of '^Countess Kathaleen,” the story 
of the sacrifice of her soul by the Countess, lest others 
should traffic in theirs, is essentially one for the drama- 
tist. It however eludes Yeats who succeeds instead in creating 
a ‘'poem” of considerable beauty and appeal. 

''Ji/Tcn Yeats amended, as was his wont, certain lines m this 
play and gave to the world the now famous lines • 

Ihc years like great black oxen tread the world 1 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind 
And I am broken by their passing feet, 
lie was saying something that far transcended mere artistic 
dilettantism. Here was the poignant cry of a soul that could 
not help express itself in lyric verse. Out of an exfernal 
need and not impelled b} his own true genius, he entered mto 
a work which had great value as national propaganda, or 
even as poetry, but none as drama. Another result was that he 
entered into an unfortunate controversy which was very bitter 
and led to much mud-shnging and dragging In of personalities. 

Yeats’ dramatic activity coincided with the publication of 
the “Wind Among The Reeds” in 18951 when he was engaged 
in the creation of a national theatre. The "Countess Katha- 
Icen” was written in 189a, seven years before the founding of 
the Theatre. The "Land of Heart’s Desire” was produced 
in London in 1894, These two plays illustrate the note 
of Paganism and Celtic lore in Yeats and his pecuhar, 
and almost uncanny skill in handling fairy theme. An- 
other play of Yeats that has achieved great popularity 
IS "Cathlecn ni Houlihan,” a folk drama with a strain of 
patiiotisni, it is based only on an improvised fauy theme And 
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And get into thcic world ibar r** rbe 
Js shadow, and nfjt lingci waicinii'v 
Amongst substantial things^—. 

is echoed and rc-cchocd Ixi the page-; (.}' Id, brooks. 


Im NfJ' TiuiUfh'fs 

Though Yeats’ sense t^f dranude iiaicr^ gn vt js Iv: v.-jo^c 
play after play, Lionel johiison’i critkkni niidv jojitHK-iJ ; 

Yeats wrote for the stage to hear his euvn ^‘cr^c 
This statement ignores the personal, nc*t tenipeninieutiii .tna An- 
cient of Yeats to the draraatk mrtvement, \cvcc tf c !rss ii 
is substantially true that the dominant mouve of W4% the 
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artistic perfection of the language It is the music of the 
\\ ord and the setting that interest him 

Yeats has detailed his experiments in the spoken word at 
the Dublin 'I heal re in his autobiography. As tire founder of 
the Anglo- hish N oh plapj Yeats declares that he has at last 
icmnd a solution of the problem presented to the poet-dra- 
matist by the modern stage. He writes . 

“My blunder has been that 1 did not discover In my youth 
that mi theatre must be the ancient theatre, made by untolling a 
carpet r)r marldng out a place with a stick or settmg a screen 
against a wail. Ccrtamlv those who care for my kind of poetry 
must be numerous enough if I can bring them together, to pay 
iiaif a do7cn players who can bring all their properties in a cab 
and pcrfoim in their leisure.^' 

Commenting on tliis, Ernest Boyd writes . 

“''iJC'hiic we may welcome any theory which seems to 
provide him with necessary stimulus to write poetic plays, 
11 is clear that drama cannot be restored to dignity by a 
negation of the material framework of its existence. 
Iheatre reformers move towards a species of dramatic 
nirvana ; eliminating scenery, actor, audience, V'hen 
there are no playgoers to be bored by impossible plays, 
no dramatists to be subordinated to scenic efforts and 
no actors to interfere, then we shall witness the euthanasia 
of the Ehgber Drama.” 

Conception of Literature 

In his “Plays and Controversies” Yeats says that we will 
have to find and wiite plays that will make the theatre a place 
for mteliectuai excitement — if we arc to do this we must learn 
that beauty and truth are always justihed in themselves, and 
their creation is a greater service to our country than the writing 
that shows a compromise in the seeming service of a cause. 
He does not care whether a play is moral or immoral for, 
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of ■uflderstancimg and >vsnp.ifhy and chart'^, i-fS u ')wi, l.iv‘ 
out mojal St-oso can Ik hur tfuc'lfv', 5! u: !. :n m"?'. 

must lx as capable of Tior toUin}* .i r-v .»■> nuu e, aed, o 
say before all virtues, “the pvatvs? <'f tHi"e ( IcsrwK” 

Devdopin,'^ his kIc.i= 5, Yeats procceib’ hcjir.- o.r rhv 
formof life, for the graciousncss <*f hte, tor t*'**" Uito'r'i ^ir Eo., 
for ah that mi be ix'iutcn in ci*«ks, ixs uhia; • t'^tn 
among Lite gifts of the htetatmc <’f mankind. 

“Indeed the Aiuscs being \wnttiid’ s.ies Year ooerc 
IS but their iov'e cnes to the manhooii nf the v, iOft, o'js 
one now anothei that cries, but the wnrtb a-c aKo sk.e ‘.uoe 


'Love of my heart, what raatter to nic that you Ivi'u iwt o ouar 
relsomc in your cups, and have given vour iovc in ft, and tnt^ri f 
It was because of the ■vehkencss of your flesh and du lu.c.r^ry 
in your hands, that 1 give you my Uive, when ail but tisrr n i 

me in your coming’ And then in a low voice dsaf lu-ne 

may hear — 'Ala^, I am gteatly afrntl that ihc more they try 
against you the more I love you. ’ ’* 

Yeats finds two kinds of poetry amimmgkd m ail tlit 
greatest works. When the tide of life sinks low, these sic pa- 
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turc^, as m the Ode to a Crecian hm and m Vit^tl at the 
plucking of the Cioldcn Bow. The pictut'c makes us sotrowfuL 
V^'c shate the poet’s separation from what he describes. It is 
life in tlic inirrr>r, and our desire for it is as the desire of the 
lost souls of God ; but when l-ucifcr stands among his friends, 
when \''iIlon sings his dead ladies a song in so gallant a rhythm, 
when I’inion makes hts epitaph, wc feel no sorrow, for our life 
Itself has made one of its eternal gestures, has called up in our 
hearts ils energy that is eternal delight. All art he holds is 
founded upon personal vision and the greater the art the 
mote surprising the vision. 

The Symbol Explained 

Already a. detailed, examination of the legitimacy of Yeats’ 
symbolism has been made. But it will not be out of place to 
explain and illustrate this symbolism. 

Wc have concluded a survey of Yeats’ contribution in three 
branches of literature and also examined the claims advanced 
for his thought and philosophy. Wc have seen how his mystic- 
ism is the result of the impact of Paganism of the Celts on a 
sensitive mind, actuated by a love for the country and its past 
glory. The symbolism that Yeats developed was the result of 
a compromise between this love for ancient Ireland and the 
artistic susceptibilities of a poet of modern times well versed 
in both the lores. It was a justification as well as a safety valve 
for the artistic impulse which could not be smothered in an 
acquired interest in a subject alien to the essential genius of the 
poet, 

Yeats has himself much to say on this symbolism through 
which he made truce between art and philosophy. He writes in 
his autobiography that he, and a friend of his used to read 
together the works of Baron Reichenbach on the Odic force and 
also the manuals published by the TheosopHcal Society. 
Yeats read papers on tlicsc and kindred subjects in the Hermetic 
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Society on several occasiom. \\iuH nuy rr, t i. 
Hermetic Socict}”, Yeats 5,:iys\ ]>c yr-jp'-t'-s.ii 'Uii 
tioB mat Tvhafcvcf the /rreat p*>tN I'.iil .iri'f'-'Aii r 
moments was the nejrest tlio c' u’ui c-'i". ’m 
religion, and that their iiiythoh^gy. iht'i '-p'r/i <^i 
wind were httral iiuih 

had/^ wiirt^-: "!i'cats, ‘'rods ’Pnn"t tdeio I rhi 


'u:.shd Ok 
dn h i.m-i 
tws and 
‘onn’ vith 


tMs thought in mind. Nfiv.cduivs a pnaH, .or t.j '.rt;!/,.; 
languages at Tilmty (.i4Kge cune to ( ur . and mhatl 

of the magicians of the fast.., .Xml we jv mu id. a Kidman 
to come fiom London .md <iav l(,-r a flv. dw - w;;h dm tudv' 

“ j 

one of us who had rotini*. iif hi*^ lAim 

‘‘It was my fint nieetmg ward a idd'nM.nfi, ffai cosihi'-jxd, 
my vague speculations ami sevnud .u uj.<c dwad .md 
less. ConsctOusness, he Uuulu, docs noi u.to-n- 
surfiice hut has in vLiem and in conwuipla'sot} aiunhit mofuj} 
and can change in height and dtpdid’ 

'Lhis drst contact, it i,'. x pity, did not pr )\e deep ctuun-h 
or productive of hsiing good. Vca1s hd^vav^ thm the mmd 
is known in certain conditions nf tratv'e, n? ati.dn t "ouiehne' *, 
so cxtraoidinary that wo arc compcihalat tunes OMiuaoint 
a condition of unendurable inteUc^tmd .u.fitiry uum vdaeh 
we are saved by the int-miful srupidiiy of the Unit " 

Any Hindu phUosiipher will disidmion Vcaui about d.i-, st Us, 

of unendurable intelloaua! activity in the ot tmncc. 


*^PrmJ and I j.-y/y Tnnin’* 

Describing his belief und experience, Yeats h.jve 

described what image— always opp^jitc xu die uatur..? i.t,h or 
the natural wurid—Wikk, Henley, \loiiis, copkai or to 
copy, but I have not said whaf miagc I found mr h 

perhaps because nature has nude me a gregirion;? m.uy go’mi; 
hither and thither for convcrsati<m and reader to dvnv L'oni ibar 
or favour his dearest conviction, that 1 h.vr proud '.md iond} 
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things In kter years my mind gave itself to gteganous Sheliey^s 
dtcam of a young man, his hair blanched with sorrow stud) xng 
pliiiosophy in some lonely tower, or of his old man, master of 
all human knowledge, hidden from human sight in some shell- 
strewn cavern on the Mediterranean shore.” 

This dream unfortunately has persisted too long in Yeats'' 
case and has been responsible for much biting satire and more 
harmful criuclsm. Already in Dublin he had been attracted 
to the Theosophists because they had afSrmcd some of his 
beliefs. 


Meeting Madame Blavatskg 

Yeats says that he heard that Madame Blavatsky had arrived 
from France or from India and he thought that it was time 
he looked the matter up ; for certainly, he writes, ‘‘if wisdom 
existed anywhere in the world, it must be in some lonely mind, 
admitting no duty to us, communing with God only, conceding 
nothing from fear or favour.” He undertook a pilgrimage 
to* the little house in Norwood. 

When he was admitted he found an “old woman in a plain 
loose dress : soit of old Irish peasant woman with an air of 
humour and audacious power A great passionate creature, a 
sort of female Dr. Johnson.” FIc had discussions with her on 
symbolism, thought transmission and mediumship. 

Yeats relates the story of a Japanese painter whose horses 
from the temple walls had slipped down after dark and trampled 
the neighbours’ fields of rice. Some one in the morning had 
looked up and found the painted horses still with dew and 
«trembHng into stillness.” 

Mathers was the name of an associate of Yeats in those 
days of cabalistic practices. Yeats soon mastered Mathers’ 
symbolic system and says that he discovered that for a consider- 
able minority, “the visible world would completely vanish and 
the world summoned by the symbol take its place,” 
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iLcats tLCounrs Ko-* ht felt s i iii t r t v\ <. ir i c 

that he had ?:nelicd at M B \ s yi.h^. > a >,.\t ..j,,., ,,, , 

bctM'cen snicli Oj'kI and ihtn Bit.* 11;^* pj niuBj. 

He dtscovcicd that he ivet i^vei h*. had. .1 t, ,e >11 ' is 

dteam" and .woke to tuid h:> hre i-t (.• ”.vUt 1 ■ -I't.a, 

To Yeats tiilb was ^ phcftotraua i,nils!s,e 1 !)', b'- nih 4, Bu ,u< h 
modem psychokn^hts have f»rher and 'utiifhh. t '.r,', tui- 
tions to offer. 


/ C .j? 

Yeats has much to say jeturdhtj,*' h;- :ny'f.tt' luHif iuvi the 
existence of the world of the Hir. ..nd of th-e bVJuKd, Itut 
this docs not preclude hmi m^ii m.il uo> fnn .>f .iihiO'- ohn i uc 
be enunciatin'^ his <!%vn Ixiicf. dh.-v is utnootu*. Ci iv 

called by his cntics as <,»nc of belt' ifujinriunvc, 

He udls of a queer f<{d tluucHs v/'tot-a i.'-ri !r. da- 
Hermetic bfxicty and who elahae.l trj \u\v dahhkal In a'H.t 155^, 
The house of this old man ?tH>n heramc v. rooutitsv yhivc for 
a little gtoup. One riorenec lari, who to.« h.id ikiu ijud,s»cth 
says YeatSy brought a talc of MamT Mafber* l;t.l tiH-o 
her out for a walk through a fa Id oj'“ *.h;Tp ,nM\ said : “T ook 
at the sheep. I am going 10 imagine that I vm? .lod ,ir 
once all the sheep ran after huu, I k, on yiioihcr < >ccvi ion g,a'e 
her a piece of cardboard on which u'.as a cidouted geos. . c in- 
cal symbol and told her to hold it tt» her hirebt an,! ; she 
found herself walking over a dgf alx>ve ih: 

Yeats' coroment ts ; “I did not think so>t; ini- 

jpossible, and even tried to excite a cat by iiuaqiumg u o<* .u-h* ui 
front of bet nose,” 


A. K. 

Yeats writes in Ms autobujigraphy ; ”Af the top tn the 
house lived Mr, George Russell... (He) was in rlie ryes of the 
community a saint and gtnius...'Wc never derided uisn or told 
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tales to his discredit He stood outside tlie sense of comedy 

“His friend, John Eglinton has called him the ‘Social 
cement’ of our civilisation; and we would ‘gush’ when we spoke 
of him, as men do when they praise something incomprehen- 
sible. 

“But when he pamted there was no difficulty in compre- 
hending lum. How could that ease and rapidity of composi- 
tion, so far beyond anything that we could attain to, belong 
to a man whose words often seemed without meaning ? 

“At the time I write of him, he was a religious teaclicr 
and that alone — his painting, his poetry, his conversation, all 
subservient to that end. Men watched him with awe and 
bewilderment; it was known that he saw visions continuously, 
perhaps more than any modem man since Swedenborg; and when 
he pamted or drew in pastel what he had seen, some accepted 
the record without hesitation, others hke me... divined a 
subjective clement, but no one doubted his word. 

“One might not think him a good observer, but no one 
doubted that he reported with scrupulous care what he be- 
lieved iiimsclf to have seen; nor did he lack occasional objec- 
tive corroboration. lie dreamed of a church at a spot. On 
digging there were its foundations. A woman said to him 
that she was unhappy : “you will be perfectly happy at seven 
o’clock,” said he. I asked him about it and he said that 
It suddenly came upon him to use these words”. 

Tills might be quoting at too great a length to start a 
study with but we must have a proper idea of the personahty 
of A. H before we can understand or interpret his ideas and 
thought. And no more reliable evidence can be found than 
in the estimate of a contemporary and to a certain extent 
a colleague. 

A. E, in thought, upbringing and spirit is the complete 
embodiment of the Hindu idea of a seer or Rishi. And theie- 
fore it IS no wonder that much of his thought accords with 
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fhe philosophy t.\poundt.<j n our h iks be uf 

and experience arc inf n =;i')tcti\y IK\ lut uir r o n Ik 

soul or the ?pt fit. IVcy dfj not uepyud upcK evKiTM; thni:n- 
stances or accidutfi' {>t tivdisAtioa Jnif *n :be txK'oi . v/inch 
a person is in tunc with the wider l<iv viv' k jj'c uk 

spirit. 

Yeats WTttes.: “VC'hcn Rus'-ell anv{ I iMd!>c>r. s; fi rx'f '-ciikoJ, 
six <tc seven rears lx tore, Ik* U.td IkvTI ko,-**!! u'nnnils.-'M'i.', I h 
had scuiicd incapable f>f ethenut ‘‘di n e. shb' p 1 I>!"i 

with awe and bcwikienaent, it wr- d* n bi w.i wdf.jK 

continualip. Nor did 0 l.ai ffi ficdw h.in i Ivd b'cio;, tone, 
demandm^ plays and pod'o*- wIkic tlu clonwfir’ w >’/4 ert di 
a stature of seven feci.J sonKUi.ws W'nuUi n'eu In Koidd 
have been, had he not siu't m carle lire the p«fyn. of I Oi.* t-ss 
and Walt W'bianun,.. and tln'i.c tran^Liioin at sla I p.o,!S’:„d 

But Yeats retracts las estinure • "C^fM-nh.* 1 dwv.a Ud 
of Eusseli some impossible’ Ounvt.s for I ihouphi th^'ic ynid 
be no aim for an artist or putt imt to v.pfcss lilt I na, oi Beiny.” 

A. H. too in ids lutn h.K ri» make :i icw cocaiKi.*'. o pard 
ing Yeats’ art and poetp,' winch we sluU see l^iof \A';c;t we 
compare the two. 


yi. /nh irVd. 

From the first number of the “fn.^h 1 heosopha^r” ni £^ 9,1 
to the last issue in rS<) 8 , an almost uninti;’rtupseil ciutp-mr- 
ing of prose and verse attracted the attenthm “t all tu the 
of a new writer 'who sometimes wjotc under !ib nsnic 01 iniiiah 
01 sometimes over the pseudonym, 

In A. H. cait be found die- achievement of the pm pose 
which Charles Weekes renounced, foihfv/ing the 'wuhtlrawal oi 
his work. At the imtanee of Wcckcs he collectcil &unc of hk 
poems and published them under the thlc, ‘'Homeward 
Songs* the Way”. A seexmd coHcctioa followed in 1H97 
as "'The Earth Breath and Other Poems”. Thei^c twi i \ t dunicn 
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established A L s position as the supreme poet of mystiasm 
and nU see mJ in rank to Yeats A E is very sparmg of 
publication : “Nuts of Knowledge” appeared in the year follow- 
ing and then “The Divine Vision”. “By Still W'arcrs” was 
published in 1906 and “Collected Poems” in 1913. 

'I'iiesc poems are remarkable for their extreme in sincerity. 
A Li, writes of a need for self expression. His attempis are 
genuine records of tiuth as perceived by him and him alone, 
'j'herc is no super Imposition of any external artistic impulse, 
ills mysricism is entirely different from the mysticism or symbol- 
ism of Yeats What is purely decorative in Yeats is m A. R. 
the expression of fundamental truth. If the writer of “Home- 
ward Songs” chose to formulate his belief, he did it on behalf 
oi a definitely spiritual propaganda. There is not the least 
vestige of literary affectation or pose. 

j\. E.’s main object was to illustrate from his personal ex- 
perience the mystic faith that was in him. He did not, like 
Yeg-ts, seize upon the artistic possibilities of mysticism. The 
externals that attracted the instinct for beauty in Yeats were 
entirely lost upon A. E. who was above all concerned with the 
inner meaning of the phenomena, the plastic value of which 
alone captured his imagination. Yeats allowed the aesthetic 
sense to outrage the transcendental commonsense of the true 
visionary. 

A. E. is free from this fault ; for the reality of his spiri- 
tual adventures imposes a restraint upon Ills artistic imagi- 
nation. Tliis factor is in a way responsible for some monotony 
in his work; but truth or reality does not wait for glittering 
phiascs. One has to admire the constancy of the vision not 
the effectiveness of style. 

“I know I am a spirit, and that I went forth in old times 
from the sclf-ancestral to labours yet unaccomplished; but filled 
over and again with the homc-sickness, I made these homeward 
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songs by tlie u'ay.” Thus \vrif(.s i . in ‘He prif-tCL ?fj bis 
first boob. 


i TvA'f t/t'A/.j r.* 



-if I 


Tbs preface to thi, “i ioUK'V’ajtl >u>s.'-unss - \. 1 \ 

whole worL All bs Hie be b.u ‘^nix.: o; sU'b’. i.kn'jf • v .fn 
the Divine Powtr, the XiW'n.J Kb oi b'i*ii,.u Ibnhrop 
we read the woiks of \ L. vn. find Aits eosmaot 

ness of a larger life etef pic'enr in thvii\ llcdoto ua f-ke 
bclievc III the presence oi tins supivsne p'nvir bui’ uIm* s;t 
strivings of the humtn a-nil dnouTn nvJHun’> ot nhd.' snd 
rebirths to reach i he nk.il. ‘I He Itv/of Karo;.-.. us fh.ic 
millions of lives nimA be cnn.ututil bcf'fc ten p'-rfiiE 1 :k e» 
produced For Thought u? reaeh the Ft'-hc-t muk 

plan, toil and agonise, lot our ‘iu'-art." to puhe u/H po, 
countless hearts must be cni.'lud be sutk-ring,” Mf*'*} nun 
djnib the latldcr to the spiritual liviuhi'*, rung l>y nu5;>, Hn 
by life, actm by aeon. Few utt ily mitn the boiforu to fhe 
top at one bouiul 

The Hindu thinkers arc cunsdousof {b?, gr<’.«t jndf dut 
separates the actual uirurc of num, which i\ bAO, from flu, vh d, 
wbch is well nigh impossible. But the wtnwuHiM.eto of e!"c 
great distance between the actual and tlu* ide.4l does ni«i tfjvpf 
them to distort the ideal itself. They tlrcicff nr atu-mpf o* di\e 
lop the infinitely precious ideal from out of the ^ipparctuiy o- 
foactory stuff of life. 


Hinduism is the symbol tff IndiaT spiritUAl sWnm. It 
is based on the intuition of the oneness and the ivhokmc;.!' of the 
supreme spirit. On the belief that human life, evcr>''AiKre .md 
always, is a parr and parcel of the Divine Being, it h-Ab cultivated 
a sort of religious hospitaiuy, J{ recognises that inojc than oue 
reading of the expenence is pos.hble, Whm A, H. ^.iy% iff 
Ireland is truer of India ; “We arc among the few races stdl 
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remairung on earth, -whose traditions run back to tlie gock 
and the dtvinc ongtn? of things. 

Visims 

The poems of A, H, condense those moments of rapture 
when the seer has glimpses of some vision, reminding iiim 
of his immortal destmy. Ins absorption into the divine being. 
Of course the visions of A. E. are not the result of a life 
of discipline and penitence, as enjoined in the Hindu system, 
but of a body and soul so perfectly tuned that the reverie comes 
unannounced and without warning. The hours of dawn 
usually find the poet rapt in “Divine Vision” and to tliis fact 
must be assigned the numerous landscapes in bis poetry, the 
beauty of wldcJi remains undtminishcd despite frequent repe- 
tition. It IS natural that a Hindu will look with suspicion at this 
recurrence ofc.\tcmal landscape m the description of vision, but 
an allowance has to be made for poetic licence, and exacting 
staiulards should be waived in recognition of the sincerity of 
the poet. Besides A. H. is a Westerner, writing for Western 
audience and we should appreciate the height attained ; the 
lapses could be explained. It is a great thing m these times to 
touch even the fringe of tmth. The days of seers and Rishis 
are over. Conditions of life are so complicated and exacting 
that It is difficult to preserve one's original purity of thought, 
feeling or experience, even if one sincerely wants to. And if 
in the stress of the highly complicated life of Ireland, A.E. 
can yet find time from his agricuitutal propaganda — ^he is the 
Editor of a leading agricultural magazine in Ireland—to record 
and receive vision, it is something to be thankful for. 

To come back to A. E.'s poetry, one feels that the beauties 
of his verse are unconscious : the dusky valleys and twilight 
fields arc merely incidental ; they occur merely as the accom- 
paniment of an idea, the prelude to a statement -which consE- 
tutes the essential theme of a poem and its main monve. 

5 
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Tbe 9 ipfH f? an 

A. E. has a pcculiat way of insr-idnciny; rhc sujx rliumari 
into a tnatenal setting. For cJcarnpk- ati .iOLxhc hesn;; wouki 
hover above a piougher as he %Vfjrks ox the bJulv (4 a \.'t'snan 
would sometimes appear iisiag oui <n the ''lui' 

abrupt juxtaposition of supcifmrnan d ..uft s n* .i iH'rlei.ih;, n* 
setting is characteristic of A. F.'s pocuN ahn <4 In'- 'Jhi'n. 
The reverie m his case is nnpuhive in4 mvimiounah. F r-. 
a sort of a halluJnafion uirh tlie dirk u nee th.U lo. '---.uh ' .n\ 
pleasant not tcnify ing. Xo otlut outride in'ii-onaiiiy i ?upu‘ 
ifflposcch but instead, the sou! k.tres it'. Iiunuin r.so<,, and 
comes in contact witli the I'.itya PrcMtue h xtetK 

glimpses of cterniiy fhar hit t'> and fn*. 'I u ,\. I li m 
worldly raood.s f'r presences dts not conn a'ss!! ; ‘>u^p!!^e 
They arc to him as mucli litc p.ur ot i n.naml ve. m 
arc the material ohiettb 

Wc have quoted '^kats recardime \,J detiiand in a vorh 
of art and his cultivation of shv xmu, “iohun tin .nrt'.r m<l 
the poet arc closely allied ’Hu cofiurlng m the tirn .md il.e 
themes in the second aie the pmr <4 a dnukr protc^ '! !.us 
It Is that one finds in his pocirv ti’c xuot iHsmum* .ta in Jus 
pointing: a pt>cm that reads .4 Jibs -s 'juipi*. pithio- ■ f .tu 
evening tide, but gradually reveuK fin piV'i'net oi a u.^, -.uc 
'^‘seer”. The ‘Tamely road ibtt ugh lul.mtr' lead,. :o 
thing far beyond the image in rlx reader,/ imniJ of a b. piod 
Irish scene. Like the spiritual Fungs in his puuuir;b. fin 
mysticism of A ii pierces ihr-mph tht pkmrw and 

remains their centra! raotit e. 

It is diHicult to sum up all dx vague lonpiiqp ♦!!' toe .vn’4 
in A. It. w'hich reveal the ptesenct ot a pert <, pi am mouul m an 
exact body of belief that can be put m a cut and tirieti form, 
j3ut it can be said wiih perfect safety that ilw main pa tKcupia 
tion of A. E. is the reiation of die sou! viili die cttnia! idi 
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few exceptions his poems tell of the quest of his spirit for the 
Universal Spirit. His pieces illustrate those supreme moment e 
of ecstasy when the soul is rapt in commumon with the 
Overs oul. 

But the visions of A. E. are not so impulsive as they seem. 
They do not come to him at all times and all places. It is only 
after the cares of daily life are over and pcifect peace prevails 
that the poet is fit for communion with the divine essence. 
Naturally the hours from nightfall till dawn arc the most pio- 
pitious to these visions of realign 

Symboksm 

The frequency of twilight settings in A. E.’s poetry is 
due to the fact already stated. It is doubtless a part of that 
symbolism of which he says : 

Now when the giant in us wakes and broods, 

Filled with home yearnings, drowsily he flings 
From his deep heart, lugh and mystic moods, 

Mixed with the memories of the loved earth-tliings; 

Clothing the vast with a familiar face 

Reaching liis right hand forth to greet the starry'- race. 

The divinity' of nature is an essential of A. E.^vS faidi. Every’- 
where he sees the spirit moving and actuating both the living 
and the dead. The Earth is the great mother of whom we aic 
born and to whom we must return. The deity is everywhere. 
Some of his finest songs arc hymns in praise of Earth ; 
“The Joy Of Earth”, “The Earth Breath”, “In the Womb”, 
“The Earth Spirit” or “The Virgin Mother”. 

It was no legendary youth that praised and preached the 
sacredness of the ground beneath The soil of Ireland was 
sacred not only because of its common divinity as the source 
of life, but also because it was peopled by the heroes and god- 
desses of the Heroic age 
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“A CaJl oF the SidJic Diiu C iwila WlU n IJt. 
Children of Lir” arc, for ivampie, fudun*. t^f fix Is^tal ;md ihc 
universal, wliich is a pccultan'-y of .\. L, Hclu.ncdc (he 
legendary lore of Ireland comprehensshk in feun'? < f 
Eastern mysticism. A. E. n-. iniJlecm.dly a tsU/en of the 
universe, nay of the cosmos, but In is iu>:utl'ek .,n lush 
incarnation. 


.-t 


The contrast bcitvecn ‘W E;.il of tl^ 


.uai u.v 


'• I's' nt 

* ' 

n 1 -et of 

Oi 


■well-known '■"Hoisting (T the >.!dht'’' oj hi, ns iund'-hie the 
fundamental didcrence luvvcen r!.c two poets, in 
Yeats has contrived to picM-iu ar'is.u.dlv d.. liomo 
a popular Irish supcmuifut, vhuvu .\ In r.ier^ du- too. 
legend hack t{> it'' ongins win re lie tindn M.'fo-tj.- , v. nh his 
own visions, 'riicre is a tenain ine'ditre^Ui. <•] half hi « ,tkd 
and half realised beauty and pi.;'son.j! wn'Uion nt H- tn\s,;nr 
to transcribe what lit s.tw wIkh H picv^ “iuipbf!. r lK..r'(.d 


with the \ast’*, and ids spirit s<»i:rcd “Id '<> fbe iiyj't “i isgh* 
in burning adoration.” 


The difference between die !wo poeo-, n ih.st h'c.us a 
symbolist, whereas A. E. is a no'.fic, both use mbob, 

but the former docs not succeed, as doc'’’ flu loH-p m bub* rdn 
nating symbolism to the expression tf trutit befou.e** 

enamoured, as It were, of 1 he instrunicius and lows spdit dw 
mam purpose. A. H. is so completely po-oesstni with the icalif) 
of the vision that the end dommaics the i ie.un. He einnor 
mistake the '"perfect lifting of an iirnr” for the eteusal iiaurotu. 
In the Symbol .Seduces” he icpudutes prccL-i.ii- tin' wuic^ptjon 
of beauty that Yeats has : 


And w'lulc I sir and hsun there. 
The robe of beauiy falls away- 
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From univetsal things to where 
The image dazzles for a da) , 

He shuns the temptations of the momentary sensual plea- 
sures of the world. In questions of the spirit, earthly values have 
to give place to higher impulses. Life with its veil of maja 
tries to hold back the seeker after truth in the prison walls that is 
life. As a matter of fact this is the first thing that a Hindu is 
taught He is made to distinguish between the true and the 
apparently true which is false. Worldly joys, sorrows, and other 
pleasures arc not real. They just help to keep the soul in bond- 
age and lead it astray from its real goal which is the search after 
God or whatever one may term the all-pcrvading force or prin- 
ciple To attain it, or be m the correct path of doing so, one 
must denounce and discard all worldly appurtenances. Even 
the quest for beauty, couched in harmless poetical phraseo- 
logy, leads the searcher to the wrong path, A. E. knows this 
well and like a true Hindu renounces all that is of the earth earthy. 

Away the great hfe calls; I leave 
For beauty, beauty’s rarest flower 
For truth, the lips that never deceive; 

For love, 1 leave love’s haunted bower. 

This is the renunciation of the true mystic who cannot 
mistake the shadow for reality 

From the vcty beginning A. E. has been conscious of this, 
of something other than the weaving of beautiful dreams. Fie 
has heard “rumours of the fierce pulsed city, far away,” that 
breaks upon out silence and peace that “aureoles our rest”, 
steeped in stillness, “as If some primeval day hung drowsily o’er 
the water’s breast.” 

He has “shut the eyes that flame” and hushed “the heart 
that bums,” so that in quiet he may hear “the old primeval cry: 
God gives wisdom to the spirit that upturns, let us adore you 
and I 
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Age on age js neaped ahfiur a*; \vt a ir, e i.is i urn 
to and fro with giant tiead fn?in tut Jiep unn* d./c fk-cp but 
do not Rav, fr ft the tout nnheahn,- t''s.'n i-' 
pi'elude to the “iioutewau! A. 




S 


oil be not led awav; 

Luicd by the avhiar <'f iln Min-btch. d.n 
The gay romance of sntjg. 

Unto ihc >epint ofHfi. dniUnoE I'vt.htn'o 


A. E. savs in his pf^tin tnfhkxl “NmhT'. 

nn' ihrmghfs are ihnmen of Mns's,- 

Tiicv breafiic ug hear? unit, hv.tft allkd. 
That >y undinnned. 


In day-'rane, It Seemed to him le if ‘hVotn Mauc ?n u-n* o/‘, 
a thxcad, of dbine tacuioty mt\% fiorn en t'u’ u ud tv ».<■ - i ^ ^ i 
his dreams, or yet the star< and sun^-.”’ >nn\ , 0 ‘a, j 

beauty folkw kuig, some tliuv be, ;.eel thu' .'fily no ^ 

I to lose myself in 'rheed’ I ic hnow> whe n tog.^ da 
desires and thoughts. The s;,mboUcd«<-e. . 

There tn her okbw'4»rkl gardcii ssnilc^ 

A symbol of the v.orklT ilcstic. 

Striving by quaint ujul lav<,h- wik-'. 

To bind to earth the soul tji: lire. 


Afi0cl 

Every Hindu knows what Maya is, or at ktr-t knon% fht 
use of the word as an expression id sonx Jtka alvmt the un- 
reality of the work!. ife may nf)t coruprel.entl nj> uicnung, but 
tile andenl philosopher^ set tt as the iust eojidtm.'U ihaf a rt.m 
must transcend his matonal circuimiuuu s bt f >ie hr n >uld i n a- 1 
on the path oi the realisation of tmth or (h>vl 'I'o ;)ppfe>.,th 
things that are actuated by another principle, one iuis n> eJ><pt 
tiie appropriate tactics. It is a temgmuxi rule id \ud 
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all spiritual effort is a against the environment of man 

A. E. has ackno-wledged time without number and is fully 
conscious of the need of teiiunciafion of all worldly objects, 
however pleasing their form, as art, music or even poetry, 
not to speak of the other really crude manifestations of the 
material world. He has a poem — as a matter of fact several — 
enfklcd Maya in which he fully reahses where to place the lesser 
‘■^glow of life”, the phrase signifying things of the world or the 
spirit of Maya. He writes : 

Mother with whom our lives should be, 

Not hatred keeps our lives apart : 

Charmed by some lesser glow in thee. 

Our hearts beat not within tby heart. 

A. E. is fully conversant with the inherent antagomsm 
between the life of spirit and the life of the world. What 
to Wordsworth was a foster mother is a mother to Mm too, but 
he is perfectly sure that the life as promised by nature or 
mother earth is not the life of the spirit. He is not very 
assertive about tliis point, may be he has not arrived at any 
definite ccmclusions regarding it, but we can hear faint whispers 
of the man who, though not sure, has Ms doubts. He con- 
fesses : 

I heard them in their sadness say. 

The earth rebukes the thought of God; 

We arc but embers wrapped in clay, 
iVlothct, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden day, 

And haunted by all mystery 

But A. E. was a Celt with a long memory, ranging to gene- 
rations and ages. Strains of pantheism aie not unpleasant to 
encounter. They speak of a mind that is not a pure miracle 
of reason but is actuated by some other spirit that seeks its 
incarnati'm m tMngs seen. John Eglinton writes : ‘‘Walking 
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m tbe woods, or h\ 1 he sea v^hnrt , nr aou n v .t ii;,u .raopLus 
that a maa experience';, i lisiiin f‘t ri-v nde oj‘ ptrvpiu^'X io‘c 
mimdfttci. coafeciou'-jic*;^, and J^ if rtiaues j-.e.t'- up in * i- ‘'fiin 
a melody, a g<ispd, an kIcxi/' 

It is after -^uch luotmni'' of lapma t'xc \. K. n ■’» ,u h,^ 
contact with tcaiiar and j.^ivee u'^ tino *'tui'uo.iuh:j.i! .‘u‘ 
wiijch |obn l{g!int(>n deimes a'^ *>«’’ i.ti.ii. ‘'v, v.m 

take no deiight in iht mriiiJc of m.tua, ^u' u c ih ; \ j, 

too are mfinifc/'' Ketciks conn to <\. T, t^u i* u'u o.uv' .'!.t t- 
sions wlicn he tenewb hi'^ contati ’aitu r^.dhv ; 


I'hi, lip,ht iditAt'n down the s'rieit 
Tn the Um'e. hhte i lose of the ilav . 

A iy w’s he art heat tveef. ‘ovtu 
A? jr hiA.eruI In its dieanii. cl.n.e 
Beycind tla tir/y,iuip thronj’; 

And above the towers of men 
I'hc stais made him Joii”, Ionj^% 
dB fefurn tf> I Kir lijfht u^ain. 

They lir the svfmdttjus year'! 

And Ids licitri within was pAVi 
But a hfc (if teats, tears. 

He had wain [at his seif tliar day, 

A. E. is (3niy too w'cU conversanr With the (phemer-d n.inire ot 
things materUi. I ie says : 

A\nd w'hile I sk and listen tt'crr. 

The robe of beauty falls aw'ay 
From anivcm! tilings to wIutc 
I ts image dazuk-s for a tiay. 

This IS what Hindu seers have been itadiing all rlw iin,c. 
What led Hindu thinkers to discuss the problem of 
leHity was the transience of avoMv tilings, lltc Wirid i^ptn 
to our objective vision, seemed to them a?, endless *Auf|Avdug 
of itselFh The philosophic attempt to determine tl^c n,atmc 
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of reality may start either with the thinking self or the object 
of thought. In India the interest of philosophy was in the self 
of man. Where the vision is turned outwards, the externa] 
transitory events engage the mind. But in India, “iVtmanara 
Viddiii'’ — know thyself — sums up the law of the prophets. 
\\ ithin man is the centre of all spiritual experience The soul cCu 
of spiritual insight are tv’'afold — objective and subjective — ^thc 
wonders of the world without and the stress of the human soul. 
In the Vedas the vast order and movement of nature engages 
attention. Their Gods represent cosmic forces. In the Upa- 
mshads we return to explore the depths of the inner world. “The 
self-existent pierced the openmgs of the senses so that they turn 
outwards; therefore man looks outwards, not inwards into him- 
self; some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing 
for immortality, saw the self behind”, says the Katha Upanishad. 
A. H. among the moderns is such a wise man. He looks 
within; 

The heaven lays hold on us, the starry rays 
Fondle with flickering fingers, brow and eyes; 

A new enchantment lights the ancient skies 

What is it looks between gaze to gaze; 

Does the wild spirit of endless days 

Chase through my heart some lore that ever flies ? 

Only I know that the vast within me cries. 

Finding in thee the ending of all ways. 

Through a]l the diversity of visible world and nature the 
true mystic finds and holds to one ultimate truth He can rate 
the world at its true worth and try to concentrate on what is real 
- — truth as perceived by his divine being A. E too is conscious 
of this Unity ; 

One thing in all things have I seen 
One thought has haunted earth and air; 
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Clang-out atid r^jjcncc both hiSv Ktn 

Its palace chamlxrs, .cscry 

I saw the ntVfe'ic \;'in 3 \ dov.- 

Aiid U\t in Uicn -aid \v^^>kU ^ 2 \d sTca-rA 

Until I could fiot kiiow 

Thc dicuni of life tVom tuy ic.vn fla.uis. 

Jt IS a didicult SLia of fraud, .on-i spuif Ihu vritoia 

it the perception of tmth ts not p^•5^ jUU-. h,i . w 'oe jn .i 

mood that caxr receive btfoR- on.- can he tevc.odni •,%!(’', nai ir- 
sight- A. F. being so con'Uifu’td ce-iilJ '•ec the oud-oc- ?*£ j:n;h 
and could beat evdi-'perr of tlie hititiui heafg. 

Being human and ‘■ct in a in.ucrwl cm nonou nt ( d 'Ft iaae-.-tn 
body the soul is not ahvavs c.ip.ihk ot piciturg duopp dss, 
veil of ialschood. FAcsnl-u-c v. b«* .n; nnm n 'p'niu.vf •■'.O'hts 
ate often assailed wItIi df-uhts utsd duhtchus .V. 1 , .:h|. 
ife would tint have ixen human if Ik <lid tso* hu; 1 ute’- 
all a devotee of truth, ;r l.i pereeix cd it, -r 'Vi doun doui-t-, 
in vctscy for imtance, in “On the arvs^“ : 

The boat drifts in the heart of ],evt, 

In .jfarry tknccs pluy> the ligljt : 

ATt I have grown so sudek-n old 
AOur laughter sounds afar, i hvui, 

One who waking tries to hold 
A figure thar he loved in dwain, 

And feels it lo'^t bcvfmd iccali 
The ■words unconquerable.* 

The doom is spoken It may be 
That I shall never more forget 
In all my thoughts of thw atul me 
The AI.7 >‘u wherein life is set. 


is avoided. 


*Note how a Tennnotwn slnurdity nnd torr.monplar- ut ih-meht 
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This ^zaxdry shall still puisne 
All thjngs we have found firm and fair 
Till life Itself seem frail as dew 
Or bubble glittering m the ail. 

Oh let us Ty 

There is some magic m this place 
Oh tly from the enchanted sea. 

It will be superfluous commenting on Afaya as conceived 
b)' the Hindus in view of its exposition by A. E in the passage 
quoted. 

As a matter of fact A, E. acknowledges Ins debt to the 
Upanishads in assailing the doubts that are wont to cloud the 
mind : 


.\ftcr reading the Upanishads : — 

Out of the dusky chambers of the brain 

blows the imperial Will through dream to dream : 

I'he fires of life around it tempt and gleam : 

The knights of the earth fade and wane. 

Passed beyond beauty, tempting dream on dream. 

The pure will seek the heart-hold of the light : 

Sounds the deep Qjn, the mystic word of night : 

Forth from the heart-hold breaks the living stream 
Passed beyond the deep heart music-filled. 

The Kingly Will sits on the ancient throne. 

Wielding the sceptre, fearless, free, alone. 

Knowing in Brahma all it dared and willed. 

This realisation of the life beyond and the utter inconse- 
quence of tlie life of the world makes him impatient. 
Headers of Gita will regard this symptom with concern. But 
we can understand a man having impatience and not the 
means to check it A realisation of truth is some thing after 
all, and there arc many paths which lead to the same goal 
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whether the) h reih tr i ie i i \ 
of katma as utp^ineJ hy sa'iu Kpm it.. ^ 1 


t .1 te 


...,0’ huf’v. hu*r' isitk:' >*>'x. ''O' p 's ’’ i i't tA-irt 
And d'jA ■ -f In.-'n' .ha '* d;.. 

Pen lev v. 5 n';n dio ‘t a‘o. nhh eu *! v jv ‘a : , 

And i na icfi htd v i'*.,.'U',ddi v d,;.*. 

Grant I dnerc .’lu aI*. , i. h ah.c 

To lof'k <ni 'I'nr;.;! ih'if;'. t'l;’) ,'M «, *.■ ^ 


This wHl t^ntsMirc the 

fliUt ,V. ta, of f 

recapturing for man;, i 

Ji. ihi:'l'. .hai 

while listcniJif: tt> the 

li.i> jtil a” 

kamnd and RanKiiti.i*b 

• n ‘he ktOM'; 

Continent. 



ii*.*, lu-- <« r: '.^'raiiAU-y 
V, s.'-.urn A-.i>n.n't, i 
r < a' ■'■a > * i \ n . - 
,• i'{ \j a ar ^ 0., 


Hum' with Ji'c, tif.' .11 jyU'Tlv .o vv ■ itj.t, 

Liutd hy si4ue uv.'.pt'.'sihk* .aid a/ .tywn. . da' -i.*. 
dhe earrli melrs m n.) hlf‘JHh 'he air f i!ih.,k 
b like enchanted wine poumi fnci', flic H»>K 

Here wc sec A. h. atMinin^r to the st.tya w!!C''e fnu* h'r/t?r 
his identit}' and linds iiunHcUTrAn^cd in ;«»dhvad. 1 h tc hi m-c 
the divine frenzy cfJTJun'j; .md takiny, pf «\;t n <*! du |m n's 
soul : 


A kughtcr in t'hc dumtAid .dt,a mu'Acin the trenihlnna 
And one by one the words of ludii as foydrop'' ihrouyh juV 

Iwiny p.i'.s 

I am the sunlight in the heun, the silvtn moon-plttv, in dv s:iir.i 
h'ly laughter runs and rippks through the wav') tasic-; ol, the 

nund 

I am the fire upon the hilb, the dancing flame tlut le.uis alar 
A myriad lovers died for me and m their latent yickicd bn-atb 
I woke in glory giving them immortal life though !f.uv,hed b> 

tkai.h 
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Fvcn in the cricket in. the grass, some dimness of me smiles and 

hides 

’^dicrc in the vastness too I bum through summer nights and 

ages long, 

And vith the fiery-footed watchers shake m myriad dances and 

song. 

Slight Digression 

It is difficult reconstructing the plulosophy of A E. as a 
unified whole And it is a pity that the discussion has taken 
a desultory and casual form It is futile seeking excuses for 
this because, as a matter of fact, A. E.’s thought is not at all 
fitful and occasional. His life was and has been a unified 
record of spiritual experience and progress. 

Struck as he was since childhood with the apparent contra- 
diction of life as perceived by tire senses and the spiritual vision, 
he has progressed stage by stage. But in a study of this kind, 
which is essentially based on a literary background with no 
specialised plulosophical training, one simply cannot resolve 
A E. in a systematic whole. It would be well if some adept in 
Indian philosophy with a tolerable knowledge of Christian and 
other religions undertook a study of A. E. There arc times 
when the apparent identity of Qiristian mysticism with Indian 
thought misleads a novice who cannot, either through lack of 
inclination or equipment, proceed to sift the various strains 
Again, the presence in a large measure of ancient Irish pagan 
belief confuses the issues. 

A. E., as has been said, progressed through vet}* clear stages 
of spiritual experience and he has recorded them too in his two 
beautiful books of prose. Where his poetry has been the result 
of occasional contact with tealit)’". Ins “Song and its Fountains'’ 
IS the fruit of deep meditation. But it is too early turning to 
his prose books. We have not as yet seen A. E.’s conception of 
God, soul or eternity. It wiU not be out of place here to mention 
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that souic of A h. i> pfK’tt;? huA i- u,,., r-n ti'i 

of the uttcOTgs r>f anoicrti [ilch.ai fit!'- ;■• n^'S i.,.ip;.;tr-r. 

of tlioughi but shu ic-uh nf id^nui/ '4 ■ 't .. -u 

iscs hiiiT-titif, It is fublc t*"' appiv ?'i Hu'-s t‘,i.nniv' \*Jui ■ * b -laiu;- 
atJ$. Kkntitv t 4 ' thiAVjht ptj'Aihj,; .aA-'-ti it,:, ;n 

as pcrccpii'in <4' tmrh is possinlc f . ar,np i. lU in.-i i 4 .- 

aiiybody the. .\cci iTtluy.j ,i t.o'sH'tjU 'u oi H.ir.ia 

tirath, whai a nmnlui itali'Cif his amot e.-jOt Cn»l /ii mi'jm s- 
cc1gc> all wisdom and all kirnm; I'l’ h.f r.- .’-bn ’} ' , 

veils <if igtv'ioncc are paro.a and itian vuti'M?, ,, ?;ad*, „-,’d 

pcrccivus it Without die < »rfhodii’i aid oi '-'ehfjdhf.'; (v p.< oty 

through the prescriHcd Ksmlivd ‘-pnu'' iMnl, ald.e -o p 

It is no wajtelcr that A, i.. ufftrs itknfH d tUur -.-u i \ i 
of ancient fndu. dins to no muv.l i- d.-- tw-^n;-, ' pt ci*- ft 
A. L/s kinship with tntiian pht'hiMipln .tud 104? .0,)'- n ds. 

method followed rill now, <U poet h.n oven fsr. d o* m ec 
truth in, his <5Nvn words whiiniu out corrofvn y-n ^ 0 un- 
able quotations bom Hindu bool.' Wi*'. r-i.vcr x fntk mn* c h,s>, 
been felt Of an cKpianatum nevdcel, apptopn.ni comment n,i,i 
followed. 

IsKception might be taken if> ni) imtos.Uiwinp a sino I'.b n at 
this sta^e. But an cap] aiut ion sldoukl nctir he unvAaomc, 
howsoever late. Besides, diHiimhirs tloiva ippvir.d-l lo^'ine 
evert before one has undcitaken the nE>k. "i’* id? , 1 . I thv' 
come as one proceeds and in myriads. 


(l.'s PffjCiis 

Reverting to out subject, it mighi be o-tful to indiv Ui 
tlie process by wliich A. Ik arrives at itatli at* uvli ,k kn. 
attitude in apptoaclung spiritual captricnce. iitcidiin.flly thvi 
will be found to be in itself an clabortrion dt Ins fabis and plid-i- 
sophy. For spmtual cxqwnence is an organic gsowrli. k 
proceeds from the first faint glimmering of trurli the ulntu.ui 
perception of reality, fn betwewi is a fruitful sod wurth)^ ^if 
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exploration by those interested tn psychology 

A L TV as ever a dreamer 'SXe have quoted Yeats to in 
dicate tlic impression created by him on those who observed 
him. He was always held in awe because people knew that he 
Tvas receiving visions continually. We shall quote A. E, 
presently to show how he was receiving those visions. 

When the inner and the outer first mingle, it is the b tidal 
night of the soul and the body. Of course tins mingling of the 
soul and the body is not a simple chemical experiment ; it is 
the result of an Intense and elaborate process of meditation, 
for without meditation it is impossible to arrive at an 
understanding of man or the surrounding phenomena. A. E. 
explains this process of meditation : 

“In this meditation we start from where we are and go 
backward through the day, and later on, as wc become quicker 
in the retracing of our way, through weeks, through years, what 
we are passing into and what wc did or thought the moment 
before, and that into its antecedent, and so wc recall a medley 
of Actions, passions, imagination or thought ” 

The sages enjoined tliis meditation with the intention 
that we might conquer in imagination, where we had been 
weak, kill the dragons which overcame us before, and undo 
what evil we might have done. 

A. E.’s moods began to hurry him back to their first foun- 
tams- As he says, to *‘sec our fives again” is to “have memories 
of the lives and intuitions of many others, to discover the 
powers wc had not imagined in ourselves, who were the real 
doers of our deeds, to have the sense that a being, the psyche, 
was seelnng incarnation in our body,” In his “Desire” he says: 

The spirit moves in through eternities. 

Ah, in the soul what memories arise : 

And with the yearning inexpressible. 

Rising from forgetfulness I turn 
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lo thcc Invi‘:iblc Lnru-nourcd sr 
White, fox til} \xhiten'--Fs aU dt-irt ^ l.arn. 

Ah with wh'it lon^fing-i once ugain i turn. 

Note the vcdantic ckhriitjoit of Cmcl: wl i.liail se<- ni; ,fc i -f if 
It is 

In miracles of fire that he symhfi'h forth hi-, dar*- 
In gleams of crysfil light 
Rcfeals what pure pathway' 

Lead to the soul’s desire. 

The silence of tlie height. 

A, Kfs introspevtive mediiatuni imiehion. reu h!*n of the 
eternal natum of man without a tudisuf^w. t.f ul.ieh liie cun- 
ccption of cTcmify would !ie fat imui southing. 

life of infraite pile, srar, the grey dusl tif onr tl c.o; 
dusely here is sr>ul : with it ue h.it t, lu rnal 1 trt .n it • 
in the fire of loVe wc live, (.r pas- hy iu.u>t v.avs • 
By unimnilxTcd ways tT tlrtutn “u deatl' 

But the child, he says, “docb ntit know the tiut.im thunder 
of the deep, he goes to..A\"c canmn wakcu in tiic dreamer or 
point him out the fate, tiuu is oftUiiuti lu the p,eu, ktr the sou! 
in the first kiss of the body, tetiews m antieiu !o‘.e. .km! 
in this kiss, however gentle, are all the desires th.u rnought i* h,u k 
to the W'Orld.'^’ 

In the ancient shadows and nvihgitfs 
When childhood had strj.vcd. 

The world’s great sorrows were hfirn 
And its heroes were made 
In the lost boyhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed. 

In that retrospective mood A. II regained nienior>- of 
the greatest of all wonders of bt>yhood; fArth xcvtalcd itself to 
him as a living being and rock and clay went made t nns parent 
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SO that he saw lovelier and lordher bodies than he had ever 
known before. 

“Though the walls around the psyche have thickened with 
age,” confesses A E. “and there are many heavinesses piled upon 
It, I still Imow that the golden age is all about us, and that we 
can, if we will, dispel that opacity and have a vision, once 
more, of ancient beauty.” It is such strong faith and behef that 
IS responsible for the freshness of A. E. 

The sight of a dying old woman, weeping because she 
could not arise and nurse a sick neighbour, says A E., brought 
about in his soul a transfiguring anguish. “I passed from it to 
many egoisms, but this was the starting point of whatever un- 
selfishness was in my life ” Yet because the love of beauty was 
the first born of the union between soul and body, A. E. 
could never be like “Plotinus and place the good above the 
beautiful.” Here A. E. enunciates the cardinal difference 
between himself and Yeats. Writing about Yeats he says, as 
in himself, in all those with whom he came in contact, he 
found m each of them, a governing myth. He found that 
somewhere in their past, from the first bridal of the soul and 
body, a germinal mood had been born which had dominated 
over everything else in them. 


Yeats’ Shadow 

“I can see to-day,” he writes, “the central idea, surmised 45 
years ago in the young Yeats grown to full consciousness 
Wlien a boy, I showed some drawings to Yeats: and 1 wondered 
that what interested Ifim most of all was the drawing of a man 
on a hill-top, amazed at his own shadow, cast giganticaily on a 
mountain mist.” 

A. E. says that he soon found out that his imagination 
was dominated by Yeats’ own myth of a duality of being 
and shadow “I think ai the first contact of the outer and 
6 
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the maex he became aware < f a daabn t l>em< 

A mere chi d A t dreamt that he v { nc c iildreu < f 
light. In imagimitioii ht wumlered ouiiddc rhe c’hch’ *?i hi-ht 
and, he says, he became aware a djrk yneence and trembUd, 


for he knew tliat ir w’us (Uic <»t' the children n( d,ukncs'>. but 
this being whispered to luni that 'Ace ot the flirkm ait merv 
ancient than you of the light’', he for'o;,L .d’egunce to ihe 
light and his whole being 'A earned to lo>,. my'-tif sn flit me 
darkness’’. Tins record is intca-'.fing ii sndA.in i b*'' spiritual 
progress Light and darkness ah owe ihen onein to fhv Sinii 
impulse, “in the beginning was iht e.ord" and \t wai. nthhei 
dark nor bright and the di'. ine anh fhe all powctftil spin'- 
brooded in loneliness j-— brofukd nm in the oru-oitoK <liri'gtan 
interpretation of the woul but in the sense she liuhan Rjshi . 
understood it. Brooding is nm an intvdseuud phcnniiKuon bat 
a vast process which is only imJcquaiely coveted bv the wind 
“tapasiya’h 

However in A. L. tliis was the ix.'ginuin;; of ihc spirit o| 
revolt. Spirit of revolt is xaccssary both in movemetu^ nf tlw 
nations as well as of spirit. It gives a bonider sympathy and 
heralds the coming of freedom cither from poUtical suhiecUoii 
or the subjection of the carnal flesh, ft leads to a fulk-i ctuv 
ception of hbci'ty which after all is the c]uest cT hutfr socieri, 
and the soul, 

A. E, gives expression to the spirit of freedom in a Waun 
fui poem ; 


I love the free in thee bird, 

The lure of freedom drew; 

The light you fly towards my bttd, 

I will fly with thee unto. 

And there wc yet will meet my bird. 
Though fat I go from you, 

Where on the light outpoured my bird. 
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Are love and freedom too 

This spirit of revolt later sank to more mystical depths, 
but it Tvas from the original fountain of that dream that many 
poems came like this one : 

They are but the slaves of light 
Who have never known the gloom. 

And between the dark and bright 
Willed m freedom their own doom. 

Pure one from your pride refrain, 

Dark and lost amid the strife, 

I am myriad years of pain 
Nearer to the fount of life. 

After this quotation it is difficult to refrain from discussing 
straightaway A. E.’s conception of God; but we have to clear a 
little more of ground before we take up the final task in the 
examination of A E.’s work. 

.Wlien A E. was five years old he read a children’s 
book, called “hlagic”. The book fascinated him and lay in his 
memory until a Jo2en years latex its full transcendental sig- 
nificance came home to him The harmony of blue and silver 
blue bewitched him and then the love of colour awakened. 
This love of colour to him seemed instinctive in the outer nature 
and It was ^mly in that introspective imagination that he could 
see that ihe harmonies that delighted him had been chosen by 
a deeper being and were symbolic of its nature and not of the 
unthinking child. In this light how pale and tawdry Yeats’ 
cabalistic ]ugglej7 seems. A. E. explains "I think it was 
because in tire first contact of soul and body I could 
remember beauty was born, that in later life I accept- 
ed ideas, philosophies and cause for the beauty they suggested, 
and I have always shrunk from any activity in which I could not 
oce the magic tiling”. This statement divorced from its context 
will seem a very abject surrender and an approximation to Yeats’ 
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ideas Acmaliy it is not VI*; nstmct foe itaut lias ir 
source not m the senses bur in thi sp nt < f iht l^iMne ]it.in| 
Beauty as perceived by him an mdican<*jn of a liiyher 
harmony and does not depend on a nunc senstius mnnny of 
colours or precious turns of phrase. It fns no physt(..tl appeal : 

Image of beauty when 1 gatu on thee. 

Trembling I waken ro mysteny 
How through one door we go to life or 
By spirit kindled or the sensual iircath. 

Image of Beauty, wlicn my svay I go; 

No single joy or sorrow do I know : 

Ektc for frcciioxn leaps the starry |w>wer, 

I'he life which passes mourns its wasdotl hmir. 

And aht to think how thin tht veil tliat he;' 

Betu^ecn the pain of hell aiul paradiscl 
■^Ticre the cool grass my aching head embouujs 
God sings the lovely carol of ilowcrs. 

The flower of beauty blooms afar \vith<ira\«u Ir is nwf manu- 
factured in studios or seances. Smubtly when A. F, sings of 
love it !S not the love celebrated in efniuaupofaw poeirv 
but of another world. Its essence i.s ditlcrcnf. h is just a 
reflection of the great love that is in God. 

We liken love to this oi that, our thought 
The echo of a deeper being seems; 

We kiss because God once for beauty sougitt 
Within a world of dreams. 

Or 

I sometime think a mighty lover 
Takes every burning kiss we give; 

His lights arc tliose which found us hover: 

For him alone our lives we live. 
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As for the worldly love as conceived by poets and rhymers 
to soothe madonnas of 90, ianguishmg in nchly appomted 
diawing-rooms; 

No, It IS not love but scorn of time. 

It turns to dust beneath the years 

A. E. in thought, ideas and visions is so like a Hindu de- 
votee that It is difficult to keep in mind the fact, while studying 
his works, that he is an Inshman. Even there are poems which 
use Sanscrit words and phrases and the impression created is 
that of reading splendid transcriptions of our philoso- 
phical books or hymns. His soul is entirely in tune with the 
infinite. His very phase of life is steeped in some hidden 
divine symbol and every moment of it is lived in umson with 
God. 


Transmigration of the Soul 

Having come so far, it seems superfluous trying to prove 
or elaborate A, E.’s belief in the soul or its transmigration. It 
has been stated several times that A. E. is a kindred soul. 
Wisdom and perception of truth are inherent in him. 

When he was a boy he began to run in and out of the 
house of dream. An age of spirit, he says, would fall upon 
him. Yet something of that ancientness of psyche clung to the 
boy. He realised, with a kind of anguish that a guJf had 
widened between himself and normal human hfe. But 

Out of the vast the voice of one rephes 
Whose words are clouds and stars and night and day, 
When for the light the anguished spirit cries 
Deep in the house of clay. 

And A. E. found a separation growing between himself 
and home and love. In the house of dream he entered, there 
was neither home nor love but beyond him were intimations 
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of primeval bdnj^s arid ptofiinJf'a'^ ijhc ''f:a 
found about his sell rhai 



lie 


It seeks a deeper sficiUv iHll 
It folds ilaelf 'UtiUud \v!tn \ x , ai , 
W'hcre rhfjipdu!' alike *if poftd and ill 
In quietness unt’nsici Ci-i i.eA'''t,. 


f.ooking hack at rhe pist he :ic has 

a being seeking incainanoa "lietruinni;: 
intuitions of IxatUv', and early ‘-heeniir 
foicrunncrsd’ 


, Viskl ‘"inAf (»f 
di'-'c iu'-i fbi't 

•• V, kith sveK ikt 


It u-as n<j angelic hemp, pure md n> \\‘ tern', a fsindiv tjf 
souls, which soughi ernhodiment, inn “u hv'ur si.sincd Aith 
the dust and conflict <d a kmg ih-ou-.I: *ifj e, i.unine 

with it unseated desires, base atid. aiigu''t\ .-jaI a* I divined of jr, 
myriads of mcmonc''- ami -t ‘Wtrci 'kisdi *nd’ if “U ■ sjupiv 
but infinite^ complex as a Ik’lnp mu-'t K- Mhitb li,.;d laut j-t 
many wodds, and all it txpeticsia'd had bcctmie p.iif of it 
If there was an rjrigmsl putny of hetng, n h.nl heercoe au- 
rupted, yet not aitogeihcf, ft)! “there wiei in st some muorrupt' 
ible sptntml atom, rarryhig with ir nm he. semn nkuiorr of 
its journeying with Deity. It had w'tjfdnppcd m niiue houses 
of prayer and had kept tlic mkrcncc u !,id paid mul trail heat 
in many a gay and mmed heart." Out <'f .ancient happisw*.:- 
it could build intoxicating iniagi'-. of lift, oin in <orios\ ■, it 
could evoke everlasting wisdom *h.it cnu!d cruciiy nif.un joy 
ere k could run to hs light. It avas such a Uing that A. h. 
surmised wklun him, tiyinst; lo 'hunc the body to he 
sensible to its own impulses by a glamour cast sicwie 

and also viston, dream and the iihiminations of intuitirm and 
consacnced^ He gives expression thm unfokiitig of true 
knowledge and vision in his poem emulcd “The \h»un- 
taineedb 
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OK, at the eagle s height 
To he in the sweet of the sun. 

While veil after a veil takes flight 
And God and the wotld are one. 

The call of the Sidhe is more imperative and definite; 

Tarry though yet late lounger in the twilight’s glory: 
Hush, not a whisper, let your heart alone go dreaming 
Dream unto dream may pass: deep into the heart alone. 
Murmurs the Mighty One his solemn undertone. 

These flashes of consciousnesses often impelled A, E. in 
such contrary directions that he divined a dual nature in the 
psyche. It was a being in part avidly desirous — ^hete we are 
on ticklish ground — ^while another part was cold to this, but 
was endlessly seeking for the spirit. 

“In normal thought”, says x\. E-, “the fusion between 
inner and outer is so swift that it deceives the most attentive 
sense to the idea of umty, and we come to believe that there 
IS no creator of thought other than the thinker who resides in 
the brain, who is within us from moment to moment, and we 
do not know what rays from how many quarters of heaven are 
focussed on the burning point of consciousness.” 

But A. E. tried to keep these ghttering visitations long 
enough to submit them to searching analysis 

“Then I remembered”, says A. E., “that a poem is the most 
intricately organised form of thought, and in the coming of 
being of poetry, there is the greatest intensity of consciousness. 
Sometimes at the apex of thought, I have almost surprised the 
creator of it peering at me. 

“In the exploration of dream we acquire some know- 
ledge of the working of that mysterious psyche. And at times 
m the making of poetry, I have been able to discover the true 
creator of the poem, withdrawn ftom within from the waking 
consciousness. The poem seems like an oracle dehveted to the 
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waking self from some cK-cIl;.f 2 :t,'nn in ilic 

A. C. speaks of I'jodry bccauw oy rj-WfU of 
myolved in its cioation, lie can umemum tnoic iif the 
circumstances nod is nunv .w au- of t/tc du.dny in hr-^ Ixing,, of 
the interactions ihc imvo and thc'Hni.f', and ol the 

same raystety in its mainnt; as tn tuc crc.ifum nf a dream 

Pure one from youi prkk* nfrun 
Dark and lost .unid tke state 
I am myriad year- of prdn 
N caret t(^ the fount nC hfc. 

At ihi bcgimiiay of the VA /At?,, .cCt; \\c re.ui ; “XX-hvrav 
ate we horn, wher^, tlo wt live, and ■‘thither tlo \u' ^ () 

ye, who know Badinmn, fell us at yhou' von.uMnd we .t!u‘de 
hctc whcihct In pain or in pkasuix. >h.iruid tune or tuttiny 
or necessity or chance, or Uu dernent-. ix t^imidcud t.> lu* tin- 
cause, <it I !c who is edlcd hurusha, the Tium, thw i^ t^ie Supreme 
Spirit ?” 

In the Vpamskiil; the pupil ask.v “At ulvos wish 
docs the mind set forth proceed on its errand ? Ai uho^e 
command docs the first htctth pp ioah. at wht-^c svi.h, d.o we 
utter tius speech, W'hut God directs the eye oi the ^ar ?” 

The tliinktrs dtd not rake experk nee to fie sm iiit .\p!ical4e 
datum, as commonsense doe*;. 'I hey wondcfcd wJtethct the 
report of the senses could Ijc taken as hjn.th Art the uHtiyl 
faculties by which xec aujuirc cxpcrwtwc, or are 

they themsdves the ciTeci of sometlaug niiiduicr still, v hick ho 
behind them all ? A. h, lias hmnd an ansrvt't, 

flow can we consider physical ohjcits, citects and ptiKlutts 
as they arc, to ejuite as real as thcic causes? ‘Fhcfc map 
be something ultimate at the back <‘f it all, a ncifexi-sttm in 
which alone the mind cast rest. Knowledge, mind, the sen^iCR 
and their objects, ate all iinite and conditioned, camiot get 
tme happiness from the finite. The pleasures of tlw world are 
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ttansient being cut off by old age and death Only the infinite 
gives durable happiness In religion we cty for eternal life 
All these force upon us the conviction of a timeless being, a 
spiritual reality, the object of philosophical quest, the fulfilment 
of our desires and the goal of rehgion. 

The seers of the Upamshads try to lead us to this central 
reality which is infinite existence, Sa^, absolute truth, Chf, and 
pure delight, JLnand. The prayer of every human heart is; 
“Lead me from the unreal to the real, lead me from darkness 
to hght, lead me from death to immortality.” 

In the TaiiUrja XJpanishada^ the son approaches the father 
to learn from him the nature of reality from which all things 
flow and to which all things return. The son is given the 
general features of the Brahma: “That from which these things 
are bom, and that into which they enter at their death or ceas- 
ing, that is Brahma.” Things of the world are ever changing 
then forms and as such cannot be called real in the ultimate 
sense. The son soon discovers that matter cannot account for 
the life phenomena. He hits upon prana; matter does not hold 
the secret of life though life cannot exist without prana. There 
IS something in life that enables it to absorb and transmute the 
UiorgMiic elements. This sometliing is the vital principle 
that in man helps to change the vegetable product into blood, 
bone and muscle. It is the principle that pervades the universe 
and binds human beings with the rest of the creation. 

The son is yet dissatisfied with the solution of prana 
as the ultimate reality, for the conscious phenomena which we 
come across in the animal world is not explicable by the principle 
of life. Manas or perceptual consciousness is a product 
distinct from life and matter. And the son believes that mams 
IS Brahma. Even this wiU not suffice for there are intellectual 
facts which mere perceptual consciousness does not take into 
account. He realises that even intellectual consciousness is 
incomplete, being subject to discord and imperfection. 
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It s the aim of th^- LponisI atb r j-hi nt )Ut t ut th(. ek 

rnents of dualifxs which h.o.\ ‘'Crn in die I , 

persist at the mtcllectuul k\d hnu^Jc^tr \.x ni,’> in' to fner 
come them. Hut A V-, m hh phih‘''MpU\ do, ^ ttot ro ht ;'fiad tl'„ 
mtcllcctuai pkfie, chnuoh he lucc i" t.tte nalin 

through the asd of oi, ihe Hinviu vo-uki it-rm it, 

the hhakti or the p,ifh of dttoisoii 

The efforts of rdigioji ;ire t<» einhk man ri.,disv IjV 
divine ht him, t^ot mtfcK' :h a f»rn.u!.t, hut e dn tuvi.d f .r f 


of his being, by gniwiiig luo* {uunc' 


veto iSitsi 


re 


a'>' i*f 


reach this rcJigioas iX|Kri!,iKC t.dUK-s \\' pO'triivti. 1 
soul of man whose itaau“c n infinite h,t- unluimed 'vj^sjhiUfu - 
The God whom it seekf is ctju.d!',' mfuvn emk. 

The reactions of an mfimte vml to mninic cm. irimmcin 
cannot be reduced n> Umited forms, d he Simdu thmhef'- 
realise that the incshaustiblc vaiicty ot life i smiot hv iKed f'* 
appointed moulds A fanndar text •-.ns; ’*A'' I'-.s. lutd-’ ihnt m 
the akj as the fish 'iwitu ui the sea, leaving no tout 1 viand, 
even so are tiic paths to Gcvl, traversed by the seckert <4' "‘hr 
spirit.” ^‘Wiiocver comes to me ihtougii uh,UM<cvi,r fium, 
I teach him”, savs the i.orc! in 

However, distinctions Itavc been made, and tlie lUrcc ioUl 
activity of human consciousness is du fr;, :>;//, ur/. or the 

of knowledge and insight, ilie path of M. Uf *jr iicV'4‘<*n, 
and Karm/m% the path of service unci atiioti, ‘i’hc thrci- 
light knowledge, right dedre, right .teisrn'— go logcihcr dhc 
first reveals to m the truth, the sci.ont! InsriK in us a love foi u 
and the third moulds our life. 

But 'this digression is getting much ttiO kmg. \\‘c t»nly 
wanted to point out the difference m the conception of A. h. 
and that of the Hindus, to show how intellectual pctccpfuin, u 
the highest form w'htch A. H. could rcadu 

In our system, this is a higher mode of realisation but 
above it is a greater one where action, fcdtng, sense 'and intth 
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lect are left far behind, for God is not bound by any of these 
qualities but far transcends them ail. 

The unity of existence requires that we must transcend the 
intellectual level. Thought as ordinanly understood deals 
with objects, viewed as beyond or other than the process of 
thinking. It reaches outwards of itself to a something other 
than itself. 

Reality is different from thought It can be reached in the 
turia state of the highest immediacy, which transcends thought 
and its distinctions, whete the individual coincides with the 
Central Reality. Ananda, or deUght is the highest fruition, 
where the knower, the known and knowledge become one. 
Here the philosophic quest terminates. 

Really speaking no description can be given of this state, 
though intellectual necessities have led some of the Hindu 
thinkers make an attempt. But by its very nature the attempt 
is futile, for whatever is said now has to be contradicted the 
nest moment. 

In the case of A. E. we need not make fine distinctions 
about the method through which he has achieved his conception 
of reality. The important fact for us is how does he conceive 
reality. Religious paths are for the uninitiated. Those who 
have achieved true knowledge need not be bothered about 
the path or method they have pursued. For some men it is 
not even necessary to go through any stage at all; they are bom 
in tune with the all pervading spirit. 


Conception of God 

A. E.’s conception of God is surprismgly dose to 
that of the Hindu seers. One can even discern identity of 
phrases and terminology used. In his poem entitled “Dana” 
he ventures a definition of God* 
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Too vast and vague they knov* itk n< t hut \tf 
I am the heartbreak < \er fallen fhing'i 
Tlic sudden gentleness' tnat st.us tur 
And ] am m the kiss that tAeman gnv. 

Pausing m bank attd iti the tears that ful 
Over the vatiquishcd foe, and tn the Inghcu, 

1 arn the ia^f 

Council of mere}' 

■^n the “Dh'tnc Vihitaiion” he idh u*.- 

Does the wild spirit of the endlt'^*: days 
Chase through rny heart stuui lore that i-ver flk - r* 

Only I know the vast within me tries 
Finding in thee the ending i>f .dl tlay., 

Thus in the Ka/Aa ( 'panhbada : 

“Sir, on what docs the infunte xesth On in, tnvn great 
ness or not even on greatness.” ‘i'weryilung hangs <ui it and 
It hangs on nothing: As all spokts are i-onf .lined in tS)e 
axle and in the felly of a wheel, thus als<t all i?<,ings uirl all g^nls 
and all worlds and all organs, also are contained in fluif !f,” 
“Tliere is that ancient tree whose brandies g,o dowtnt.irds 
uid whose roots go upwards, 'ih.it is ibe Ikighr Hf.dmeng 
the inmaortal, all worlds an* contained in n aiui no nnc gf,i;s 
beyond Him". Btaliman and atman or the soul, the -ddaiiu' 
and the subjective, the cosmic and the pivchfcal arc mu and the 
same. 

And the restless ploughman pauses. 

Turns and wondering 

For a fiery moment looking with the eyes of tied 

Over fields a slave at mtiming 
Bowed him to a sod; 

Blind and dense with revelation 
Every moment flies. 
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Thus -writes A. E. m his humanistic poem called ‘The Earth 
Breath”. The following is the definition of the Supreme Being 
in Gita: 

He is -within all beings — ^and without^ — 

Motionless, yet still moving; not discerned 
For subtlety of instant presence: close 
To oil, to each; yet measurelessly afar; 

Not manifold, and yet subsisting still 
In all which lives. 

The light of lights, he is in the heart of the dark. 

Shining eternally. 

Confusingly contradictory, but all definitions of God must 
be such. 

Supreme Umtj 

A. E. writing about the supreme deity says: ‘T do not know 
indeed, but I suspect of that inner being that it is not one but 
mmy, and I think we might find, if our meditation were pro- 
found, that the spokes of egoity ran out to some celestial Zodiac. 
As in a dream the ego is dramatically sundered into This and 
That and Thou and I, so, in the totaUty of our nature, are all 
bemgs, men have imagined, aeons, archangels, dominions and 
powers, the hosts of darkness and the hosts of light; and we may 
bring this multitudinous being to a miity and be inheritors of 
its myriad wisdom.” He writes in lus poem "Star Teachers”: 

These myriad eyes that look on me are mine; 

Wandering beneath them I have found again 
The ancient ample moment, the divine 
The God-root within men. 

For this the lights innumerable 
As symbols shine and we the true light win; 

For every star and every deep they fill. 

Are stats and deeps within. 
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In his ‘'Tbtcc Connchlofs A, i-.. 

It was tiic aU'Sctuii? s^ul 

Who counselled ncirlu-i nor peivc: 

“Only be ihvself ihc 

In which the wais tjn.e siudl ceu'-e,” 

W'c have almost hns^ilicd t>ui Mir.ty <ir' l'„ anti if wjH 
not be out o£ place lo quote ,1^ fll;. suyjtf a pocs cnoskal “ri-u" 
in which he cxpicssc'i Ins prcdik'tthfn hu iutie.n plau^rf!- 
phy. This wtU aho save us frf>ni the neexs'-iw oi .\nftrp the 
orthodox conclustmi to u studu fr la Msperhuois u? *,'y that 
A- E. shows dehntfc Mniutr ot {hnda plnhj^oph’. .jul flat W 
is a seer, because all rhest points iu\e hetn tb.Ejoasd ;n 
these psu>es. Besides, tneie B another poeni ‘'In-lunt boti-p' 
which may also he apfh ejiioitd In eom'lu'imi vn -had 
reproduce a poem that wnil sum up in a sir-ill v.-ay A I „k' kIj .1 
of the state of Ultimate fceccitnn or Xicvaua Ko c<nnjiKni 
need follow because it has been slunvat h,o\r ut pint’. \ B 
differs from Indian view's and why. 

Faint grew the ycljov.^ l^uds of light 
Far flickering beyond tlie swavs. 

As leaning oAw tfie shadtiwy white 
Mom ghmmerud like a pale pimirusc. 

Withm an Indian vale below 
A child said “Qm” with render heart, 

Watching with loving eyes the flow 
In dayshinc fade atid night depart. 

The word wldeh Brahma at Ins dawn 
Outbreathes and endeth at IiE nighi 
Whose tide of sound so rolling (ui 
Gives birth to orbs of pearly light; 
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Aad beauty wisdom, love and youth 
By its enchantment gathered grow. 

Indian Song 

Shadowy petalled like the lotus, 

loom the mountains with their snow 
Through the sapphire soma rising such a flood of glory throws 
As when first in yellow splendour Brahma from the lotus rose 
High above the darkening mounds 

where fade the fairy lights of day 
Ail the tmy planets folks are waving us from far away; 

ThriUed by Brahma’s breath 

they sparlde with the magic of the day 
Brahma all alone in gladness, 

dreams die joys which throng the space 
Shepherds all the whirhng splendours 
onward to their resting place 

The Tm light of Earth 

The wonder of earth is o’er 
The magic from the seas is gone 

Oh what is worth this lore of age 
If time shall never bring us back ? 

Oh while the glory sinks within 
Let us not wait on earth behind 
But follow where it flies, and win 
The glow again, and we may find 
Beyond the gateways of the day 
Dominions and ancestral sway. 

A charming poem which need not worry us because of 
Its philosophical contents is entided “Krishna”. It illus- 
trates in a remarkable manner how A. E. has caught the spirit 
of Indian song and devotion : 
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I paused beside the cabin dof r 

and saw the King of King'; at p!i) 
I saw liim pass fn^m iove ro hn\, 

and yot the pure ai!<iv.-cd KK titi'u 
To be the puie-^l oi ihc puK, 

thrice holy, stainlos, v, jthffUf bhna 
I saw the opea tavern cKof hash 
on the dusk a rudd) glare 
iknd saw the King of Kings nurcisE, 
reel brawimp. in fhe sunhf air. 

(Not a typical Hindu note, however:) 

And yet he is the Prtnce of IVat'v 

of wIk^iu the anciem wtftdoni tells 
1 saw the King cjf Kings av;ain 
a thing to shudder and ti > fear, 

A form So darkened and &o nuirad 
that childhufid ikd if it drew near 
And he is the 1 igbt of lights 

whose blossoming is paradise 
I saw the King of Kings again, 
a miser with a heart grown cold, 

And yet he is tire pnKiiga!, 
the spendthrift of the heavmly geid 
1 saw the King of Kings descend 
the narrow doorway to the dmt 
With ail Iris fires of mooting srill, 
the beauty, bravery and lusr. 

And yet he is the life witlun 
the everiiving living ones. 

The ancient with eternal youth, 
the cradle of the infant suns 

The fiery fountain of tiic stars. . . , . , 
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Introduction 

111 its early stages the Indian Legislature, or to be more 
precise, the Giivernor-Generars Council for law-malung pur- 
poses, was mcLcly an expansion of lus Executive Council, The 
famous Charter Act of i S3 3, which gave India its first rudiment- 
ary IjCgislature, piavidcd that for making laws and regulations 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General was to be en- 
larged by the addition of a Law Member. Later on, in 185 3, the 
Law Member was assigned a permanent seal on the Executive 
Council, which was further enlarged, for purposes of legis- 
lation by the addition of six members viz., the Chief Justice 
of Bengal, another puisne jndge and four officials of the Com- 
pany appointed respectively by the four Provincial Govern- 
ments. But even under the Reforms of 1855 the Indian Legis- 
lative Council was an exclusively o&cial body. 

The non-official element was first introduced into our Legis- 
lature by the Indian Councils Act of 1861, which provided for 
the appointment of twelve additional members to the Council, 
half of whom were to be non-officials. Though the appoint- 
ment of the additional members rested with the Governor- 
General, provision was thus made for the association of our 
countrymen with the work of legislation. The powers and 
functions of the Legislative Council were, however, rigorously 
restricted. The members were forbidden to move resolutions 
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or offer su£>gcst ( ns on 'in, niaftei rhtt t lan tK Ri ui d r 
considctsiiofi, fljt} 'v', tre not c\tn ail’AMd to in,*, rpi i,nft the 
Government. The business ni' the Ciotuicii wa*', in t-ni, eon- 
fineci strictly to kifisiatson, and in t'oat ro,;.trt,3 i.u'n''‘'uss 
limUudons were pl.iceal. Gor.'.s.tj’.ientli, . uiiiil t^ic uniuduenoi 
of a quasi -ciectivc priiKipk intft the Indfun I e^pd^ituu'. ni 
the fundanacntiil principie f>f the i oivanuiiun w.ie not fkpantd 
from. The principle w.ts ih.it '"‘So far as kpoUtlon is nno 
cerned, the Government amsisis ofihe Chnernor (kmr.il >>t 
the Governor, hiS urdinarv aicnihcts and rhe addits«H*ul r.Kodnis 
whether nominated by him or elect ctl, subject to hj‘> apptov.d, 
and all hmii but one cornpontnr and nidivisibU. ptn of Go\- 
ernment for the pmptisc of nukinp, laws .ind K'y;id tiioU'- 
Owin;^ to the Very rtstrictod held of act ion alh oWti tr» ilu i.vys- 
ktivu Council and having a sianding majonty to its ^ide the 
Executive did not yet deent it ncccsiary to deprive tbt othu.tl 
mcmbcis of their liherf}' of exprmfdn or ireuloin of iud pnamf 
All members of the Legislative Council, odki.d and luiu oHivi il 
were, free to speak and vote according 10 thCi pei-'on.d i.on~ 
victions. The odidab and non-olftciab of the Legr.Ltute rr;-. 
operated as one body and the feeling hardly ato>e that tin non- 
ofBcial members formed an oppositum. Thty could s^sircrti tlo 
so, for they were directly appointed hy the Governor <jcfitt’A 
who naturally chose such non-offkial Indians as were rnos-y likclv 
to co-operate with the Govcmnienr and indorse its pfihev. JS'o 
need was, therefore, felt for compelling (be oiikial members 
to vote together m the Legislative Council any niftrv tli.mthv}. 
did m the Executive or other matters outside the Council, 'I ht 
members of the Executive Omndi akmc, smelly spcakinf4, for- 
med the Government, aird aithotigh they might differ, hmvso' 

^ Note by Str V, B. Aiyangar to the Goverwucnt of India, Nov. ;!x, 
m the^pioposed enlargement of the fa.'gh!.U}ve Couneii and c-uttlfehnur. 

Advisory Councils {Petpers Kekfmp M l/tJJeoi Canmmmud K^p.rm, 1 ®?: 
Vol. I. p j6). y 
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evex stiongly among themselves on any pafticulax issue it wax 
considered proper that when the matter came before the Legis 
lature as a Government measure they should all support it. 
But up to the year 1892 this convention was not applied to the 
‘additional’ official members, and on looking up the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council one finds that when divisions 
were recorded in it, official members were, on several occasions, 
as much divided among themselves as the non-officiaJs. 

R/se of the Official Bloc 

What ■were the new factors, then, which conspired to set 
aside the fundamental principle of the constitution by creating 
an ‘official bloc’ in the Indian Legislature in 1 892 ? The Indian 
Councils Act passed in that year further enlarged the Legislative 
Council and empowered the members to interpellate the Gov- 
ernment and to comment upon the annual Financial Statements. 
But what particularly concerns us here is that a quasi-elective 
element was introduced in the Legislature. The number of 
nominated additional members was raised from 12 to 16 and of 
these 6 were to be officials and 10 non-officials. Of the ro non- 
officials 5 were to be directly appointed by the Government 
and the remaining 5 were to be nominated by him on the recom- 
mendations of the four Provinaal Legislative Councils and 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. In practice, however, 
the Governor-General always nominated persons recom- 
mended to him by these bodies respectively. The maximum 
strength of the Legislative Counal was thus raised to 24, in- 
cluding the Governor-General, and its composition came to be 
as follows: 

Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council . . 7 

Offiaais nominated by the Governor-General . . . . 6 

Non-officials directly appointed by the Governor-General . . y 
Non-officials nominated on the recommendations of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures . . 
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ISon ofihciaJs n m i 'iti.d n h t tlcc nin i.i djtu i t idc C d 
cutta Chand'jcr or { ommt rci. . . * . - - . i 


The niitL intruducUtJii tmivf-d.ehil tni irJivi' lHl 


Legislature, ^vh^.'thcr b;' dri-ct ntirrt.rLit.nn <fr bv uuhriCf ckifon, 


subject to the appinval I'i. 1h^ (i Ge'ui.ih J*?! },£4 .itku 


fhe constituiionul aspur (T flu ttut'-iif'P, th, t ap t^sh- 


cial and non-otHcbl, tkettii cu iL.n'UMtv'i, uvre d.ikc 

the colleagues of the CJo\cm<»f -Cit tvr d erd *h the it' 

members of the C.ountd sntht e-uu'i-v. oF tbr'r tuni' 

Mons. 'I'hcrt V.MS nothing nt t-<c bvrw^ aduung ‘f,nm 
of the newly former! I eyi'^Lidve ( ouueil as fla 
for the purpose ot mihiny lo.vs and fg.-ahui' >n \o d'sdne- 
tton, whatever, uus comic mpl.iud sn t'o. \e', in ruenl dc 


part which, the various okiuente u^ai.ibled in d;e ’Ktvh i o.vtd 


legislature, were lo play But w'-de ihe tof;sds,j!*i >0 d pie 


*n 


remained nnaltercdj thecreaiKUioikui ‘osiki.tl Idoi-’ m oiv 1 igis- 
laturc undci: the ordets of riit Ctovern.n.'enc oF Ii'Kii.s, ctuiMl^, 
changed the pohiieal aspect of the que'-tion. 

The new class of elected members bcncetorw.ue! a >-o<ii* 
ted with the work of legislation, {htl not ibrcidy fic.e thtor 
scats in the Legislative Council to tht Cfovcrnmeiu. \ imralh-, 
they considered themselves more free to pru''^ the puhht p-^i v 
of view and to entiase the ibxcudve mo-t’ f-treisud;, ttLm thtir 
fcllow-noniimted members bad been .mustonwd to tin. *1 bis 
independence of thdr position was rcilcatd in tfic n<UMT 
opposition which they occasionally Uiok i-n the flotw of the 
Council; and, at times, rhc\ ab<i sureended in olmiiunm support 
from the directly nomnutexl non-otbcial n>-mbets, w ibcir tn- 
tlcisms of the Lsecutive. The tight ot asking ques!K>tis aud of 
making comments upon Financial htatenums provide<i <atr 
members with new weapons of attacking the polidcs of the Cov- 
ernment and in bringing home tf> it the grievances of t!ic peo- 
ple. 

The debates became more intotesting and thdr tone was 
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gradually nsing Quite a large proporaoQ of the non-ofhaal 
members were lawyers and they evinced a fart degree of msight 
into political and administrative questions by putting forward 
sound and convincing arguments in support of the policy they 
advocated. Tlieir criticism of the Executive was growing more 
acute than what the latter had been facing so far. The official 
members who came in the legislature as representatives of their 
respective province would occasionally speak for their province 
and often voiced local views which were, in a good many cases, 
distinct from and even opposed to the views taken up by the 
Central Government. They too would not hesitate to criticise 
and oppose the Government when the latter failed to meet the 
financial demands of their province or refused to accept their 
suggestions on other matters. Under the circumstances, the 
Government, rightly thought, that voting, when there was 
any, could not be left to the balance of argument as it was often 
likely to go against it. It apprehended that some of the official 
members may be won over in open debate on certain questions 
by non-official members thus placing the Treasury Benches in 
a minority, in spite of a statutory official-majority in the 
Legislature, And, being anxious to have all its own way, even 
when Its cause would fail to elicit support from a majority 
in the House as a result of a dean debate, the Government laid 
down the convention that all offiaal members of the Legisla- 
tive Counal, ordinary, as well as additional, were in honour 
bound to support it in debate and voting alike. The offiaal 
members of the Legislature were thus compelled to form a dis- 
tinct group of their own on the simple principle of their com- 
mon allegiance and fidelity to an all powerful Executive of which 
they were the servants. Thus arose the ‘Official Bloc’ in the 
Indian Legislature. 

The prindple of the Constitution, which we noted before, 
was ignored for the notion that there must be an official majo- 
rity in the Legislative Council and that the additional offiaal 
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members should al'W'’\s \ ire with the tdinan rtcni >cts of iIh, 
Counal was entirch opposed m if. Uk \\h, ,.f t! c f,<-uut } 
consdrutionalH' speakinj.;:, was one hutK and ci'-nptr'inujt an<,on^ 
Its membeis was desii^d rather tbia division, U Mr. b :.u 
put It: “The division of tius both by un Ibacutuv ( h.’.etan.enr, 
permanently backed by an obwiid luajont} anu u non-ojbcial 
minority coircspotidin^ tr> an opjuiskion uj Cm .veuuw'nt was 
the intioduction of the pnntsplv wlucli, in Bdsish India, is .a 
miconstitutioiiai as it would be iiibchievous in Ksult.'"'* 

Keasms f'^r ik i y/k-ij/ Hi.:- 

Having taken stock of the coivfiuuionsl fbetore wbu-h syg- 
gested to the Govcmnicnl this objectionable cofueau’ tn we mw 
nowexaininc the chief motive umlcrUing the dceiMon ut the 
Government in setting up such an uiKonsiimtiotul pto> 
cedute Aiibough the decfive element in the friumikas pro- 
vided for under the Act of iBpZv was meagre, uents thtfi„r- 
enccs of opinion arose between the mtmbcrs sioi only ut 
regard to various administraiivc and Icgtsluivc nuusure^ hut 
also as to the goal of the country’s poHtital cVfdumuu 'I he 
Indian National Congress was founded in anti jt betym to 
attract the cream of uur ciiuntt:)’’s talent under its fold uiul sonn 
became the chief embodiment of her national and pcftnucd H>p;- 
rations. It demanded radical changes in the «»nstnwr!tni oi the 
country with a view that the people may liavc a lancer sha*c m 
the administration of their land and focussed its unenuon f m the 
removal of various grievances of t!ic public, bnntc com-- 
titutional progress was^ as we have seen, made under the Ac! 
of 1892 but it was not likely to satisfy our pubiK'-mcn. fur, 
neither any substantial powers were gi\cn to the Lcgislafuas, 

^ Note by Sir V. B. Aiyangar to )bc Government of Nov. zz, lyc. 
:in the proposed enlargement of the Legislative Council-i and cOdtihshsnen 
of Advisory Councils Matmg to Indian CotutitatimM Ksformn, 

VoL I, p. 56). 
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not did the Government scnously attempt to remedy the long 
standing grievances of the people or took effective and far- 
rcacbmg measures for the moral and material progress of our 
countrymen, which had been consistently demanded. Failing, 
therefoie, to take the people and their representatives into its 
confidence, the Government could not always expect to win an 
honest suppemt in tire Legislature for its measures and policies 
which were disapproved of and opposed by our members if all 
the members were free to exercise their judgment and vote 
according to their individual convictions. The conscience of 
the Government began to prick it deep and it rightly feared that 
even some of the official members would, on certain occasions, 
join hands with the opposition and reduce it to a minority 
in the House. But the Executive was anxious to avoid such a 
contingency, not because an adverse vote in the Legislature 
would forbid it from carrying on its policy and giving affect 
to its proposals, for it possessed vast powers of independent 
legislation, but because it did not wish it to be known to the 
people at large that the Executive was forcing measures in 
defiance of a majority in the Legislature composed of both offi“ 
cials and nomofRcials. The Executive wanted to have a stand- 
ing majority to its side in order to show to the world outside 
that it duly respected the verdict of the Legislature and that the 
policies it adopted and the measures it promulgated were not 
autocratic and dictatorial but rather had the sanction of the 
Legislature, howsoever indolent though it might be. Politics is 
not a fair game, and accordingly, the Government laid down 
the convention requiring all official members of the Legislature 
to support and vote for the Admimstration, on all occasions, 
whether they themselves approved of its measures or not. 

The Government of India, however, took a simple cons- 
titutional view of the matter. It advanced the usual constitu- 
tional plea namely, that the Indian Government owed its 
tesponsibility to the Batish Parliament which was the Supreme 
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aathoritv and nuintamcd that it c d n r l i,p( an aditrsc 
majont’’, in fht i'a^uncil a*' a ir a rcii.a^(. 

from Ibis rL'Sp<)n'-iht]try- Ir \aus i:ruv\ no in jSfjz c, n 

to-day that the Indian Ch twin; neat i" -v nut to an 
IncLati [,t.gi?l:uutc bu' tc! tht Iht.bh barh.n*H sr. but 'a tv tould 
rnrd\"C3>c maiitiity voic in a Ley: I.ain-w*, a'tdb’i vv.i', intavL 
an advbtir’ hod" and Lj witch the Li-diati Chnernnaiv v a > 
con''t!n!iir*niJly iri\':|'w»ri'-i}>k', rvleie-c it Snen ii'- 1 - to 
tlic ILmu Clovurnnient un!e;:.'S u wv'' *n\c tnU edut 

to tlic wihhci; td iluif I.c/nslvure In pretuvnee fo ;k t.w n .s 
Sutlicunt pioMsions wtfe iuadc uTkkr d;a VLt ihr uJVy.u, inline 
the coiv-UiuUonal furponMinhn of tin. I >,ttutnv m India to the 
Ilotnt liovernraciit. ‘Lite (lovenitii-Cu nt r.d in kotnvil po* 
scMicd, bci'ides supreme c'*t.eiKi\i pover, a vv fiUviae Vv’o 
onkpisLunm including tlm povrerr of ctnuit at son, imdsorivuton 
and cUsallfAvancc and of lii.ulnu onim.mu'-. ’J'Lc Ihnin 
maU in Laylandtuo refauud indi pttsdens powem ot Ltd lattr'*' 
foi our counin. Measures whsds the novernmenr waa kuu 
on adopting, but which a maptruv in (he iepiftarurc did not 
approve, could have easily been ptused anti rut utto tiktr 
through these agencies, wirhout in am wa^ artU'dnu d'C cons- 
titutional responsibility of ibe Oovernnn-m id" India ro t'oc 
British Parhament, Policies v.hicb an Lxenuo^e cafiu> out 
on its (Avn respcjmibility in detiance of pubhc upinhui 
are more strongly resented by the petfple, at least in the 
formanvc stages <if iheir pidirical ev<dufiim, ihan tlmsc W’luds 
seem to have the sancthui a IcgHlnurc Iw.hirsd them, 
no matter how it mijthl have been cxtnieied. Katurallv there- 
fore our wise Government realised diat if would not be in 
tnfercst to call into phiy its special powcis every nrtw and then 
by legislating on its own authoriiy. AU the same, the bxfcutive 
in India wanted to retain absolute contnd on legislation and the 
only way open to it, was to bind the oBkial merak-rs perma- 
nently to its side. The underlying motive which really prompted 
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the Gn\crnmtnrot Ind a t > set up an ‘oftaaJ bloc m the Indian 
r.egt;.kruic avas not so much the constitutional plea of its 
rcsponvlliiliiy to rlic Home Gm-cmment as the political expe- 
diency ot pretending; to impress upon, rhe people in India and m 
Inpland alil..c tliat its measures, earned %viih them the support 
oftbe Lci!''>!atuie. 'fhe Executive also adopted other arts to 
sccuic a inaicitn y cHngiag mou- or less to its side. Mr. ThaJeore 
mentions in his work on Indian Administration that the Execu- 
ti\e no! only brmnd the official mcmbeis of the Legislative 
Council ro support it in the thick and thin but also exercised 
the power of nominaiion so .is to obtain representatives of the 
people 01 any section of them who were consideted safe and 
pliant and ifs rnlicials manipulated constituencies and elections 
indiicctly in vanous ways the same end in view.^ These 
ulfra-ctinstitutionai attempts of the Executive further confirm 
the vicv.' taken here, that it was for political reasons rather 
Than for tons tit uticjnal ones, that an ‘official bloc’ was set up in 
the Indian Legislatarc. 

IVjf J'Jfea ( 1893 - 1909 ) 

Whaf v'.is the eftVet <»f rhe creation of an ‘official bloc’ in the 
Lcgislaisve Council? A ‘gjivcmment party,’ so to say, was 
set up in the Lcgkbmrc, and being in a permanent majority, 
jf dominated the prrjccedings of the House and dictated its 
decisions. In lus book on Indian Constitution, Mr. A. R. 
Aiyengar has well said*. “The effect of thus state of things 
IS to alter the actual position origimiUy assigned to the Legislative 
Council in the Const ianion, in all cases where the Government 
has an official niajorit}' or a majority which it can create, control 
or influence.”® The few powers ■w'hich the new Act bestowed 
upon oiir members became all the more unreal and ineffective. 
Emding the official members arranged against them in a compact 
block wlrich they could scarcely hope to penetrate and reahsmg 

1 Thakore - Imktm AJmimstrafhn- p- 14J- 

* A. IL Ai^engar Tbt Jruhm Cmsntutisn p 14S 
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thcjr utter helplessness havmi^ bcenp ice i m a ptrnntKut n in > 
ntrv j the H' in~c)thcial niemlicrs Icancel *1 sir e *'iricis ti 

of the Govemmenr and ns aciione 't!ic spnii oj cm i -pcKuion, 
which had been manifest up u> the \eai I'a-w p.ae vert 

to a spirit of oppo^iri<>^ .\n oppiisiinai was thu', ewated 
in the iegislafurc unei the rchflons httween tee f'dicial and thi. 
non-f?ilidal members, and pariicubil) thost. ixtsrcui ihc'ifistt.d 
and the elected ufin-oilicul incnibcrs hic.ifnc far ftoni eouhal 
Compialnis hare sometimes been hnllieomln;!; di a tlic nf>n- 
official members showed u little Lcl- oi rite u'S! -c of lesponsibi^ 
lity m their opposition and criticiMn r)f the hv lUlive. But ttit 
blame should not be delved upim them Tor, itnd.rr le.e <a 
cumsiances, when their most potent ureuuKms, whieh would 
have easily evoked a fas<vur::ble u'sponw- from neiir, an opaiai 
member, if ontv the latter hati been allowid to ewni.v t.n tn- 
dependent discretion^ strme'd lo recepu no .srnipjtht 05 larsi. 
any weight with them simple because the} weie djea‘’rci.'bK‘ to 
an jrrcspttnsihlc lisecutivc ovethead, the\ etmkl not ii>,. espt-tttd 
to offer at ail times sober and responsibk criiicisni 1 tie 1 xeeu 
five was m the main responsible'- for sueli a st.ite of aihiit'v u n 
existed^ by creating fictuiems anci unwholesome divt.don. in the 
legislature and by rigidly segregating rise otiieiat mendxr'- ?u 
form a definite pact- 'rhe proceedings of the C j mnetf nov,a. v er, 
definitely indicate that legislative me.isurct were novr (.kbord 
upon and criticised more cfiKtcntly by our memlwri thju iWv 
had been before and credit must he given ro them for the in- 
creasing interest they rook in the work tff ihc 1 ,t ghdam s c. On 
the other handj so far as otHdal members uvre contesned, 
fewer of them took part m the debate in spue of the tUct tl at 
their number had increased. As a gciwiai mka with ihc c\= 
ception of one or occasionally two f)f final rnendierc wito attivcly 
assisted the member-in-nharge, the other otiicialn paid pmctically 
no heed to the proceedings of ihc Onincll Narumlly if fhc 
theory was that they should all vote in a body with the tncnilKrs 
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of the I \ecm u c C unci and not according to the views which 
they hold or the judgment wluch they may form on listening to 
the debate, tiiejc h On wonder that they paid little attention to 
tilt prtK’ccdsngs < >r t be i a gi’-laturc. It was sufficient for them to 
pool thcii strength in the government lobby whenever a division 
would Ik callerh Ir Inki actually been noticed that while the 
debates were in progress in the House, some of the official 
members^ who were iloubricss very busy people, thought it 
WIRT t(J hxtk to their departmental office work. This was a 
highly duuoralisiiig dcvelopmcnr and cast an air of unreality 
over tht ptoucdings of the Council. 

ProU‘>fs Were cons.equcnfIy made against the continuance 
of such, a tfutc of adairs both imidc the Legislative Council and 
outside, h}' mTi-odicbl? as well as officials. Sir P. hi. Mehta 
and .Sh C. Lvum coiidemne<i the practice in the Council and a 
distinguished Indian juiist, V. B. Iyengar criticised it in strong 
terms m a minute which he forvmrded to the Government of 
India in 1908. t>n the door of the Council, Sir Evans declared 
thus : “We should be careful to maintain the position assigned 
to us m the flonstitutinn and not to abdicate our functions or 
allow the h.xecunvc to make lavrs when we only register them ” 
SuiMchra maintained that distinction ought to be drawn between 
the prjsitiun of tiie ordinary oifidal members and the additional 
offciai members for the latter had a larger freedom of action. 
But speaking' far the Government, Sir James Westland ruled 
out sucit a hypothesis. I le definitely pointed out that he could 
not concede tins m respect of Government measures. But it 
may be well t<> note that most questions in those days, were 
Government questiom as no private member could move a 
resolution or even mtrnduce a bill in the Council without the 
previous sanction of the CjoYernor-Genetal. 

Tk Si/«calkd Conshiutmml ?osUm of Oficid Members 

The significance of the distinct positions assigned to the 
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offiaal and non officul rat.mbcrs in the I e i-^iat \ c (a uncj wis 
based upon an ultra-cons iiuiional underst Hiding that < t} c al 
members were bound to \otc witii the I'accuuvc \^e luoc 
already noted that there was no stUun.iy •<e,tfjuru iV,t f!!cp;UAV!h 
of such a convenfion cither under .he Indi.iu <.{fUtU .K Art 
or under the rules and rij^uladons made undrr it. 'ihe- un- 
derstanding has fhcreforc repeaadlr been ref:;ardv.d a? jn 
anomalous growth in ihc Indian cc»mtttuunn. 'She pusnmn 
taken by the Government in the nutter was, however, 

In respect of all legislafne measures iwfoehtced by the Chnain- 
ment, consisting oi ihc Govcrnoi-Gciu nil and his 1 vetuuee 
CoundlloKS cither in accorelancc with tlw ekeisiwns m wlurh 
they previously arrived, as embodied m tlie ihll or in ptri nuance 
of the instarctions and dirccunas of the hitumit ot Smte vA.uh 
they were bound to earn t^ul, tb.e muol’ct'i oi du i ucutisc 
were bound to vote, in cjiUer case, in lav out fd ^uvh n;hual 
measures. In, the formeu case their v'on- was based upon tiwir 
own convictions imd in the latter it rested upon the niaiidaic 
of the Secretary of State for India. 

Lord Elgin explained, biicHy, the position taken by himwlf 
and the members of the Executive Council in IcncUm^ ilair 
support to the Cotton. Durics Bill in jmrsuance uf flt<, onUrs 
of the Secretary of State but against thuir own ptcviouid) tx- 
pressed views, and also, in defiance of public tipiniun iit 3n<lia 
He remarked thus; '"‘So far as the mdtvtduAl aaioti of ii*y cuth,*- 
gues and myseEis concerned, Sir } Iciuy Bmekonhury, in the dis- 
cussion on the last Tariff Bill, and again lo-day, has said t h;u wc 
are bound to obey the orders given by the cumiutU" 

tional authority. But, for my part, f do not think that exhausts 
the question. It is claimed that members niui^r be free to spt^aft 
and vote in the Conned for the measure they J tonestly think best. 
I can accept that proposition only w'ith the qualification tlui 
they duly recognise the responsibility under which the) exercise 
their rights m the Coundi. Only in an entirely nresponsiiik 
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body can members act entirely as them mclmation leads them 
In every legislative body a man must sit, unless he has an heredi- 
tary tight, by what in modem parlance is called a mandate, and 
that mandate is given by some authority. He further pointed 
out that even in a Parliament a man was not free to act exactly 
as he pleases but was subject to the mandate he had received 
from his constituents or from the party to which he belongs. 
In the case of our country, he held, the supreme authority 
was the British ParUament which acted through the Secretary 
of State and to which alone the Indian Government as well as the 
Legislature w'crc supposed to be responsible. As early as 1 870, 
the Duke of Argyll had franldy declared that “The Govern- 
ment of India were merely executive officers of the Home 
Government who hold the ultimate power of requiring the 
Goycinor-CIencralt to introduce a measure and also of requiring 
all the otiicial members to votc.”*^ If the view taken up by the 

Hxccutivc was vcallv as constitutional as It has been made to 

* 

appear, a provision could well have been inserted to the effect 
cither in the Indian Councils Act or in the Regulations made 
under it. And why was it that the Government waited for full 
22 years before lating down a convention compelling all officials 
members to support it in the Legislature, though it had early 
obtained the necessary sanction of the Secretary of State ? 
The only feasible reply seems to be that all this bogey of 
constitutional responsibility was forged up to shade off the 
political mrrtive that underlay the creation of the official party 
m 1892 when the new reforms were enacted. 

Expansion of Control over Official Members 
Additional official members were first nominated in the 

^Abstract Prom dings of ihe Indian JLegls/athe Counal, Dec. 27, 1894 
ip 446-47 

® Secretary of State’s Despatch to the GoTernmeiit of India, Nov. 24, 187c 
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ladmi Legislative Council in. w icn it was t it onjj I cgjs 
l9,ture m tiie coimtFv ^ witl^ ttic lelca of giving rii^rcscntatc^n to 
provincial interest s in i he Cv nl i il ! -cgislai ui e. ikit aid s? mg! n he 
Provinces came to have their lovn local hgivladve coimciis rinec 
i86i, the idea continued to survive that oiIkIuI spokcMiita 
of the Provinces go in the Indian LegisLiture psnnaui) to re- 
present theit inlet cats. Accordingi), when the Budget 'a.is 
throw'n open to dbcussion in i<Sy2, it was a Cf inn non practice 
for the provincial mcmber^ io expicss the-sr dissansfaenon wnh 
the funds placed at the disposal of their respective Adnmnstra- 
tions and they vv’oukl not hesitate to cnticisc the Gtoernmuu 
on that score They openly advocated, in tipposiuon kj tin. 
wishes of the Indian Ctwemimni, hn a substantial inctaasc 
in the share f>f revenue assigntt! fo the local Governments 
Although, since 1892, it made it incumbem upon evetv odiital 
membei of the Legtslaiure to support it, the CJoVejmiH'Ju of 
India continued to loletatc cbelr ctitictsrns its fuuiu’ial pi 4 u} 
till the proinulgation of the Morlcy-Minto Refotani tjf 1909, 
when it definitely declared thar the Goveinnicnt was no longer 
ptepared to tolerate even such criticisms at the hands of the 
additional official members. Thus the Govcintncnt lemove^,! 
the last remaining point of distmciitm bttw'cen the ordinary 
and additional official mcmlx-is of the Council an<l pLiCed 
them in the same category so far as the procetdmgs and 
functions of the Legislature were coucerncii. 

The strong line of action taken by the Gnvemimnt of India 
came as a great surprise to many of tlic provincial spokesmen. 
They raised a protest as the little freedom W'hidi they liad bian 
allowed to enjoy, was also snatched away from them. But die 
Government of Lord Hardingc was determined in the matter 
and he emphatically declared tliat the Kcfomis of 1909 had 
entirely changed the position. Tlidr official majority, he ex- 
plained, had been reduced to its lowest practicable limns arul 
therefore the provincial officials should no longer be regarded 
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as sitting in the Indian legislative Council to speak foi then 
provinces but to support the Government of India ahke in 
matters of legislation and finance. From the point of the 
Government, he added, the Indian Legislature could no more 
be regarded as a place for the discussion of the differences 
existing between the Central and Local Governments. 

Such a ruling led some of the provincial official members to 
put forth their demands on the plea that they liad behind them 
the support of the non-official members of their provincial 
legislatures. The joint authors of the Alontague-Chelmsford 
Report, therefore, rightly came to the conclusion that “in 
pleading for better financial terms for their presidenaes the 
Madras and Bombay official representatives were expressing 
the views, not merely of the Provincial Governments, but of 
the elected members of their provincial councils” and remarked 
that “under the Morley-hlinto Scheme official indulgence of the 
popular view may easily find itself in conflict with the official 
discipline.”^ Misgivings of this nature, in fact, urged tlie 
Government of India to further tighten its control over the 
official members. Such a conflict of discipline actually occurred 
in 1912. The representatives of the Bombay Government 
moved to the Central Executive to sanction certain alterations 
m the Budget relating to educational staff of the Presidency 
but the latter was not prepared to accept their suggestions. Pub- 
lic opimon in the Presidency had been consistently asking for 
these alterations, and the demand was put forward in the form 
of a resolution by an elected member m the Local Legislature 
and the Government accepted it. Thereupon, the official re- 
presentatives of the Presidency once again submitted their 
proposals to the Central Government on the ground that they 
had the unanimous support of the Local Legislature, but the 
Government and, the Secretary of State were both adamant and 

^ Montagm-Chelmsford Ksport, Para 89. 
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maintained that these tactics \cxrt , ut of ( rdtr and . uki f 
no avail. 

The remarks made by T.ord Crewe, (he Seertt^y S'.tit., 
m this connection arc tail nf meaning a'^ inuK.it.ny tlw u.d 
intentions of the I xecuthc. Ik vJd; '■''The (ffntrnnAnt 
of India have no rt pi Cf- cnt.it ton a provjnci.d eoune.l, and 

defence of their policy and oidcf.e in nuutei'. of pioiifjtnl 
administofion, as Well as that of any tli.it nny h.ue turn. Lad 
down by the Stctetary of hrate, i'^ \N!v>i:y enti'usud in iLvec 
assemblies to the latcal C*o\ernnitni, 'iherehac for tt..none 
siinilai: to those for whkb Vour IwrclUmyk (.bnananAs in 
the Impciial ("ouncil are t, ireful to prcittvc }our aohcLum 
With the Secretary id' State, it i> incunilHnt on .t pnoinual 
Government in the conduct of iln hnsint'ii oi its Kj id jnc 
Council to avoid dhCosing a diileremv of opinion in ,tn .ai 
ministradve inattet beiwcen tiic Imperial and Pn im i.d Go' t in- 
menes, and doing anything to kister the tinpKvsion ih..t ilna 
may be opposition between the coii'.urutional respoir ibiluies 
of these Govemmeuts wlun no such oppfmjijon udxi doc'. 
or can exist, 'i’hcrc is for India one svattni ot adiuhstsir.yion 
and one alone...” On such grounds as these foul (irewc 
thought that it was the dut) of the Government tg Px.niii.iy to 
have upheld the decision of the Chjvcrmmui iC India in ny,.ud 
to the resolution cited ahotc rtnd ih.;! ateordtngH it sUouUi 
not have brought forward the prop<isal a S(.cond tituc bG'oft 
the Central Legislature. IiJvapUy, imked, ti;iu the Nmiun 
of State for India i^lprcs'^cd upon the Provuicia' (n venMiHOis 
the necessity of throwing dust into the t yes of nur repic' nhti i\ 
in the Councils by not dbck>sing the diderenu's that h.v’.s. 
existed and continue fo exist betv.ecn fhent and the Goicin- 
fficnt of India. The statement f if the Si.ctei.it\ of State implidrb 
declared that not only were the official memhers in ihc (.er4r.il 
Legislature required to act together according to thic hi he-4s 
of a strong Central Excaitivc but even the official nitinlxus 
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m the Local Legislatures had to prove their fidehty not only 
to their imracdiate supenors but also to their more distant 
masters at the Centre by faithfully carrying out their poHaes 
and upholding their views. All officials, whether in the Central 
Legislature or the Provincial, had to serve but one master 
and to play upon the tune set by the Government of India. 
The tree had begun to sboot its branches m all directions ; 
having grown up quietly at the Centre it was spreading ad, over 
the coimtry. Fully consohdated at the Head Quartets, the 
‘^official bloc’ opened its agencies at the Provincial capitals and 
soon the organisation of the Government party was complete. 

Th ^official bloc’ under Morlej-Minto K.eforms (1910-20) 

Thus, instead of lifting the ban placed on the freedom 
of the official members m the Legislature m view of the numerous 
protests which had been made against the system, the Govern- 
ment of India further tightened its hold on them by, disallowing 
them the httle liberty of expression they still enjoyed m matters 
of finance, as soon as the Morley-Minto Reforms were put mto 
force in 1910 The new Reforms enlarged the Legislative 
Council and expanded its functions. The prmaple of election 
was for the first time given a statutory recognition and the mem- 
bership of the Council was raised to 68. Special representation 
was given to Mahomedans, Europeans, landholders and com- 
mercial interests, and an official majority of 4 was retained in 
the Indian Legislature though it was dispensed with in Provincial 
Legislatures. Members of the Legislature were now allowed 
to move resolutions both on matters of general pubhc interest 
and on the Financial Statement, and to call for a division. The 
right of asking supplementary question was also conceded. The 
statutory composition of the Legislative Council was as follows, 
the actual yearly variation in the respective numbers of officials 
and non-officials is noted in the table attached hereafter; 
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Members of the Go^eraor General s I eciiti\e C ui 
Offiaals nominated by the Gotem f G encral 
Non-officials nomiiiated by the G-ovemtir Ckiu-nl 
Non-officials clccnd by vaiious 0 }nstit^e^at^, 
and General. . . 
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s 

Year 

1 
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1910 

■ 25 

! 1 

7 
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It 
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7 

2 5 

1 f 

1912 
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27 

5 
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1913 

27 ; 

5 
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^914 

27 

A 
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191J 

27 

A 

1 

2J 
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n 

1916 

27 ; 
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9 

1917 

1 

5 

2'.* i 

10 

191S 

.7 ; 
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25 

1' 

1919 

i 

2,1 i 

f 

5 

26 

y 

1920 

1 

27 ! 

• 

S 

26 



Though the Legislative Gtjuncil was enlarged .tiid us 
were incieased, the old idea that iegisktivc councils in I 
merely the Governments in their legislative aspect sup 
the Government of India Act of 1909, See 63 (/) of wlm 
thus; ‘Tor purposes of legislation the Govcrm>r-f 
Council shall consist of the members of bis executive 
with the addition of members nominated or elected in acc 
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witii rules made under this Act ^ The persistence of this idea 
■waSj according to the vieiys taken m the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report, the main reason why the official bloc was maintained 
under the Morley-Minto Reforms, with peculiar rigidity. Its 
joint-authors have remarked that “Non-official members have 
long since enjoyed the right of introducing legislation ; but the 
view that law-making was stid primarily the prerogative of the 
e5:ecutive government which is amenable to Parliament has 
so far endured that it has been the exception and not the rule 
for Government to leave its official members free to speak and 
vote as they choose even on private members’ business.”^ But 
a deeper motive was at work beneath this seemingly plausible 
notion that the ‘official bloc’ continued to be maintained 
in the Legislative Council merely because the Act still regarded 
the Legislature as part of the Government. Legislatures are in 
ever)' country, under every constitution, howsoever democratic, 
a part of the Government of the country, unless we restrict 
the meamng of the term ‘Government’ to denote the Executive 
alone as has unfortunately been the case in our country. The 
new reforms had given our members the power of movmg 
resolutions and the more important right of dividing the 
Council upon them. With a standing official majority of only 
4 in the Legislative Counal, the Government apprehended that 
if they released their hold upon the votes of officials, some of 
them would occasionally be won over by non-official members, 
ia the course of the debate, leavmg It in a minority. If this 
contingency arose frequently, the Government would find it 
difficult, in spite of some support which it might obtain from the 
non-official ranks, to push through the Legislature some of its 
proposals, disapproved by the non-officials, and to defeat those 
brought forward by them but disapproved by it. The occur- 
rence of such a situation could be avoided if the Government 


1 Government of India Act, 1909, Sec. 63 (1). 
® Montague-Chelmsford 'Keport, Para 8j. 
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advanced proposa s w] ich ere consi krcd as re s{nihlc con 
Mncinp snci jusf t>\ ii niujorifi- tn fHc I out it d< ^ il js 

ownpowcitf. No doubt, resolutions, e\cn sf t;ic/ vc;c p,.r'Si.d 
acrainst the wishes of tic Coviuiiricnf couN nftf fr.itx it to 

O 

give ctTcct to the demands made in tiwm us thev l\.ti r.uttU u 
rccoramcndator' ch.iracten “Wl, if u gfiod fram u'-oHiCon'- 
were recorded in the (iouncil in oppo^tiion to the }u>Iic\ : nd 
intentions of tile hAccutUe with the sappoit of uome of its 
oHicul membets, the fjownimcnt Wijukl be placed under -i 
monil <)hhgatioii lo fake action on ti’ct/e ‘I ix’ {hHci'niiunt 
was not wiiling to place hct-elf under .un sucii oids/.UiOii f .r i -t, 
simple teasonthut it did not want to reictisc it?, m tt ' old, ' r>v - 
soever slitjhtiv, on the Icpslarion of the c<tucnr’. rtnl on us 
own policies. C'cmscciueniK", it preterred the <.|uic‘t but vtol'iiijng 
support of the otticiais under its control, 

''fhe argument purfoitb Iw l.oid Motkv in f.A'fjur of s^T.nn- 
mg an oilicial nt;i]<5rip in the (Central 1 cpjsluta. e also i..u,c Innr 
to the Government of India for muintutning tbc bloc* 

which it had set up in tSya. He* deebued; “'W Idle I ilesiic to 
liberalise as far as possible the rnu'inciil ^thuimsir.'Utin f 
recognise it an essential condition <*f the poiit;, tliut ImpcrijJ 
supremacy shall in no wav be cornprornix-d 1 mint, fherefttre, 
regard it as essential that Yf'ur l-xr-eHctuy-'s f'ouncsk in ns 
legislative as vvell as its executive character, sbf'ulJ eoniinuc to 
be so constituted as lo ensure its constant and unintermpfed 
power to fulfil the constitutional obiupUtons that it owes and 
must always owe to His .Majestt’s Govcrmmnt and to the 
Parhameat... 'To secure the retjuiicd rcktituis 1 arn convinced 
that a permanent otficial raajoitty is absolutely neccssarp’’* 
Once the proposition w’as laid down that a standing official 

^ Sectetaty of State’-? Refotms Despatch to the Govvmmcni: of Inrba, 

■^ov. zj, 1908. (P. ]S!uker|i : Con^titufm iWumit/s, Vol. I, 

3 . JI9), 
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majority was absolutely necessary it followed as a matter of 
course from it — at least the Government thought so — that the 
Government should see to it that this majority steadily and 
permanently clung fast to it and acted strictly in response to 
its orders and intentions. 

It cannot be gainsaid that some of the official members 
would have supported certain non-official measuies and entered 
the lobby against the Government if they possessed the liberty 
to do so. An incident which occurred in 15)15 throws much 
light on this matter Public men, m our country, had been 
demanding the separation of judicial and executive functions 
in the admimstration of justice. In 1908, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
the Home Member, eventually declared in the Imperial Legis- 
lati\’'e Council that the Government had definitely made up its 
mind to introduce the reform, though, he made it clear, that 
the Government proposed to move very cautiously in the 
matter. But, as nothing was practically done in the direction 
of separating the judicial and executive functions during the 
next five years, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji moved a resolution 
in February 1913, reiterating the demand Yet in spite of the 
unanimous support of the non-official members, it was bluntly 
rejected by the Government. However, an important fact has 
been recorded by Mr. Banerji m his book 'A Nation in Making’ 
that Sir Fleetwood Wilson, -who presided on the occasion of the 
absence of the Governor-General came up to him where he sat 
and said : “Mr. Banerji, if I had two votes, an official and a 
personal one, I should have given the personal vote in your 
favour.”^ It is a sufficient proof of the correctness of the 
statement that it has never been contradicted. Such instances 
mdicatmg a conflict between official discipline and individual 
conscience, which must have raged in the minds of a good 
many official members, may be multiplied if the records which 


1 S. N. Banerji ; A Nation tn Making, pp. 293-94. 
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lie in tlie archives of the GoYcmuicnt. a"e m..de a\ailuh]c for 
pnrposcs of I'csearch, 


Control fXirrlsfd ny C>c 'idfu 


•f-t 


J ,5 

\'fi f 


r 


the p/otiidiKt,'; »/ i 


How cflutiveh' the hXtculnc cnipio^ eh us fctni.im.oi 
majontv tcj overcome oppfi^hion, iint.} fu tlr.v.su oiihhc 
can be easilf realised on InoKum, up ?hc piucccdusps nf sf; 
I-epyslamtc. Sach mcasuies^, asroiui othess, as th.t IMI of 


ipic, thcClnntinuation Bill of tpi t, rhe \nVUin 'IVrlit IhU of 


the Indian Crinunjl f aw XincnJmcnt Bill cjf fht huh in fn- 
comc ’ra\ \nicndfnencBii! of C ihuinal (,awl n’cr.fiuv 

Powcis Bill of hh 8 and the hidun firtmina! ! av,' \‘.!und.r.( nt 
Bill of 1919, were passed he the I tipsiatiuc in fha f ue of ‘-non f 
and concerted, nttn-tthkiiil op«po*,ifion am! all aiiunsln tnf' pto 
posed, on tlicm be out mcinliors vtte reierted In die I • annm 
with the help of its otfjcial majority Of a.hfHU u-'oludoji? 
wdiich were moved in the (amudl b)' the non odida! nu' 
during the eleven year&j i9io»i920, onl} 34-’ ecie auvpta'nlc to 
the Govcmn^ieiit, most of them being accetnctl on'i aftc! thti 
had been amended to conform, more or k-ss, to \t> wislics, v hi'c 
some of them were motel}’ of a foimul nature. ()su‘ 50 pw 
cent of the resolutions were tejected winle a bt^e pronuttion 
of those withdrawn, weic dropped hccausc the Goccmtnctit wa<v 
frankly hostile to them. All proposals made b- uur snciober^, 
to which the 1‘xccutivc was opposed, hat! absolutely nn tlsiuue 
of success in the House. Among a lurst of r^b.ers, the ( tovL-'n* 
ment conveniently rejected the following ccanniendabk* 
tions, in spite of the great support they evttked from tlw 
non-ofHcial benches, simply because the lAccuttvc did nrit 
favour them. These resolutions demanded the reducdf>n of the 
working expenses of railways which had been mounting steadik 
in spite of repeated protests in the Council (1910 and 1915); 
the abolition of the Cotton hbccise Duty (19x1); the Indding 
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of a substantial portion of the Gold Reserve in India (1911) , 
the increase of inipoit duty on sugar in order to afford some 
protection against foreign competition to Indian sugar industry 
(1911 and 1913) ; the separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions (1913); the state management of railways (1915); the 
retention of the rate of salt tax at Re. i per maund, which it 
was proposed to increase by 4 as. a maund (1915) ; the 
investigation of the causes of Indian anarchism (1917) , the 
adoption of a scheme of compulsory free education (1917 and 
1918), the acceptance of a policy of total prohibition with a 
view to check the growing evil of intemperance (191S); the 
appointment of Indian members for representing the country 
at the Imperial Conference on the recommendation of tlie elected 
members of the Legislative Council (1918); the raising of the 
grants made under the head Scientific and Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments by 50 lacs in order that effect may be given to the re- 
commendations of the Industrial Commission (1919)- Numer- 
ous lesolutions were moved from year to year asking the Gov- 
ernment to spend larger sums on Education and Sanitation 
and to provide larger funds for the development of itrigation ; 
but practically all of them were rejected, though later on the 
Government showed some inclination to move in these direc- 
tions when It could spare funds for such nation-building objects 
The Government also voted down two very reasonable 
resolutions, couched m the most moderate terms, which Sir 
Srmivasa Sastri introduced m 1918 on the subject of Indianisa- 
tion of sendees. The first one proposed to the Government to 
recommend to the Secretary of State that the recruitment for the 
Public Works Department and the Railway Engineering Services, 
excepting of course, the proportion of seats reserved for Royal 
Engmeers, be made within a reasonable period of time wholly 
m India. The second recommended, (a) that immediate steps 
be taken to ensure that Indians were appointed to the great 
majority of posts recruited in India and (U) that the educational 
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qualifications prcscnbcd fir adnnss on ntc t icsc bcr, j ls s lould 
Ic saHracntl\ i and the same toi I cindi ires irrc pcetuc 


of thciL ciccd oi tacc. 


It lb ttiu'i clear rnus tiic oeitjo' eve;- 


ciscd by the ‘otlicsal h-Ioc^ in the fmb.in fx^iish-tuu (Uiun;r 
the period i^to-ujio was fxifcct p»opi’-,d, iifivfoi\vr 

o;ood, could be .adopted bv the i iuusc appinst it*- .vhde ir 

could ctru anv nKastue whuh if thfiAC in bp’K of un.iriuioub 
opposition at the hands of non othcial niviniaT'. 


Cofdrd f/f /vh' r.xeii>:iri cri'tr /-'r 'nffxiiih 


Ihc Goveuinu'nt succeeded 'a doubnatinj^ die pm; t.edin<j;^ 
of die Lcpidati' e (ounci! to Midi a reinio'kahfe e-Jini oln 
because of the i.ffecihc' contfol v/Iuch the' laaititaititd o\c! d.i. 
oOicial mernbcfts. \\"c have already seen tiiat tbc\ ^'en l^oiind 


to buppoit the b'\ecutive and to vi4c iin ir nicspts'tr.c oi tl co 
peisonal opinion and ivipudles't of the .nmils of am tpaeshon. 
They were denied the lipht to put questions or to r.uAc icsohi* 
tiotis, and in some cases, thc) were not aiknic;! even to niter- 
vene in the debate csccpf with the previous apprtival of the 
GoYernmenr. In finandal raaJteis loo, the otikial nien’bcis Ycrc 


no more permitted to uphoki the views of their Ihovincial 
Administrations if they Inippcncd ro he ^jpposed to the viev.'. 
of the Central Government as expressed in the i innncial Mate- 
mcnla. Or what is know n as ‘governmenf business’ ffie conrinl 
of the Executive over the odlcial members was &ti!l UKire pro- 
found. The view taken in tiie Montague-Clwlmsford Kep^srt 
that there was, of late, a tendency to treat more rii.ntcm as open 
questions^ is not verified bv the proceedings of the hegisbuvo 
Council For, during fire whole of the period, the orlicial 
members were never, except on one occasion in rpiS, expiicitly 
given a free band and there is no single recorded instance 
when an offiaal cast his vote against the Government. And 


^ Mmiagm-Chelmsprd Para 85. 
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what was the kmd of resolution on which, for once the Govern 
meat permitted an open vote m the Legislature ? On the jth 
of March, 191 8, Sir Srinivasa Sastri put forward a resolution that 
the Secretary of State be requested to include certain subjects 
such as Indian History, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit among 
subjects for the Indian Civil Service competitive examination. 
Speaking for the Government, Sir James Du Bouiay generously 
remarked : "Government consider that the question be left to 
an open vote, official members being at liberty to speak and vote 
as they please.” Firstly, neither the resolution involved any im- 
portant matter of policy nor did it raise any controversial issue ; 
It merely concerned a few of the small number of our country- 
men going for the Civil Service Examination, held in England. 
Secondly, the wording of the resolution was quite non-com- 
mittal ; Its acceptance would in no way have bound the Govern- 
ment of India to any definite line of action as it contained a 
simple recommendation for requesting the Secretary of State to 
consider the proposal, who could easily have dropped the matter 
if he did not approve of it. Thirdly, it is all the more interest- 
ing to know the fact that the officials were allowed a free hand 
in the matter after the Government had practically accepted 
the substance of the resolution by promising to communicate 
the views of the Legislature on this topic to the Secretary of 
State in due course. Consequently, the concession whuch the 
Government made to the official members was as unreal as 
insignificant. Beyond this solitary instance, the official members 
were never allowed the fundamental privileges of free discussion 
and open vote, granted to every member in a legislature, even 
on resolutions which were accepted by the Government. The 
natural inference, therefore, is that there was no relaxation in 
the control exercised by the Executive on official members 
in the latter years of the period 1910-20. 

^ Government Gar^ette of India, March j, 1918, Pt. VI. 
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1 JfiCi n O^c 1 1 Vw/ frs 

The condniisnce r^f tbe S}SU'm Y, 1 'kh inauc fnc ofVcuils 
speak and vote at the bklding of tke iXcrutivi.', wMJe k dcpovwl 
them of thdr ptivile^cs as mcmijcis of a 
facilitated their task in the CViuncih In the case n£ (iovcrni’Kitf 
measures, wlikh wcR adcijuatch supfoskd hy the niunhcr in- 
charge, they had ver, little to do except to TC'-ord tlieit votes 
for them when fhe time came Tn ha se niahco- alone •■■Usich 
seriously concerned his Depaitmeiit, ('cmral nr Lik d, would an 
oihcial member &up{xut Use Mt>ver im 3 shoit ^peeclL Xor 
were the ohkiais destined to flay any idyrildcant part in the dis- 
cussion on private bav.ecss. \ftcr a re'^ohnion or a fotatc 
Bill had been moted and ’^upponi.d by j. kw meitiirici.d 
membe-ts, rmc of the mend'crs of ilie i,\ecuu', e -kaKrall^ tv- 
flamed the attitude of the Gfoarnniem in the mufci WUn 
the pf>sitirm of the Imeciitivc had otue bctia indnated in the 
House oriicul mcmlxTs liad only to bou' do\m to it, .uul to 
applaud it by argumentt tluy coakl ttml in its support, hkt, 
on many an occasion, they remained cjuict waiting for a tiiM- 
Sion to be calkd. Onlv when some conrrnvcrd.il suattu’^ or 
inipottant questions of p( 'Hex wetc being dx bated that iust one 
ot tveo of them opened their lips #0 endorse the tunas k,^ m.d^ 
by their collcajpic rm the Lxecufive and to repeat tboir aryj 
ments. Thetefon-, the part assigned to f.dktd niembus m the 
X.a;gblaturc was by no means very siginhc-ant though, ih.ubile^s 
they performed the very imporrant dutv of Huixttring ihui 
votes for the Administration, 'i’hc (Joverntm-m cviduttly tatxd 
for thdt votes, and having stcuied titem tincc for id!, iMVould 
not bother itself whether they played their due pan in tlu 
debates or not. 


‘Opmlbh^ and parly disPipPm 


The comparison which has sontetimes been made between 
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the mandate of the Inchan Government over offiaal mcmbets 
in our Legislature and the rigidity of party discipline in the 
House of Commons m England is wide off the mark and does 
not stand to reason. The reason which leads a member to 
acquiesce m the party leader’s bidding is the perception that the 
defeat of the Government (which means his own patty) would 
mean a change of ministry, and therefore he is naturally prepared 
to sacrifice his personal opinions on a particular issue for the lar- 
ger principles for which his party stands. But even there occa- 
sions do arise when personal views of the members assert them- 
selves and Governments have fallen because some of their own 
party went against them. The essence of the British system is 
political responsibility to the legislature in the first instance and 
to the electorate uldmately. But the case in India has been very 
different. The official obligation to vote in an Indian Legislative 
Council was not of their own choosing as in the case of the 
party in England, but is based on authority from above and as 
such is not made palatable by any necessity of securing an 
irremovable executive from demise. The Indian Government is 
irresponsible alike to the people and their representatives in the 
Legislature and cannot be removed by them ; it is responsible to 
higher authorities in England. Accordingly, the position which 
binds official members to the Government in India is not the 
same as that which prompts the party members to adhere to the 
views of their leader. The one is authoritatively forced upon 
a set of people ; the other is a voluntary creation. Mr. Iyengar 
aptly remarks that “while in the case of members of Parliament, 
the submission to the party whip is purely voluntary and based 
on principles of party government and the alteration of party 
politics, the voting order of official members in the Indian 
Legislative Councils is based upon the official authority exer- 
cised by a superior over a subordinate in the public service, 
which virtually gives power to the former to matedally alter 
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the legal diaructer aiid podtt<m of she TA-gM.asre ( ouniiK 
and their mtmbcis/'^ 

Cfj At'A'-'jfr*/'./ 

VC'c have ahtidy noticed carlkr liow the cJcati<>n of t'-'c 
so-called ‘oiricial bloc’ let! to the fotrn.idnn oi asdhti.U and 
antagonistic divjsif>ns sn the Impeiial 1 ei;idatit(- rfjjfxjj 
Its continued evistenee aftei the Relonns ot lyoo fii'thvi ti o 
bittcred the rciatkms lietveen theteiVul and ncn’^.usfied toe a- 
hers uf the f.cgislaiuic. 'rhe mvsdtous UsiturHhion, 
the convention tcgarJing the hiiikna! hint' pi.rKiu.ar i h', 
assigning a ptmcinent uxiglttage to tiic rnhual :ute;Ia'is uve: 
the w'ork rtf the C.tjunrih was kcetil- fed bv out nrin’K!,’' h 
was, no doubt, htgidy tintatinj; and di'^agi'n-iindn/ if> t'n'jn to 
find decisions being rcpc.ticdl; tctotvled .jg unsi t!*er’ un 
animous stand and rtgardk"''. of the nietits rd thi trsn^iions 
merely at a hint from the CiOVe^'im.enf. N.uund!) , the . fed ti\ft 
the ptivileg^.s winch had lx.cn odered to them undtr the ne^^ 
Reforms wete thus tendeted i|uue inedecthc atul umc-d '1 he.r 
existence in the Legislature seerne 1 to (hciu <o he t d* hull < orxt 
quence, liven hhdik I’lmr iLunt K’nan, ivho so <jfe!i heuui 
it convenient Us side with the cnhciais lewntcd susli a poHcduu 
and mack bold to declaic in the (louncih *Auw ilu.u is on-a \ cn 
serious thing wHch is felt by many a non-onkidl beau, and !...c 
IS that our existcnec- here has vcfi little dsdetente, I {l;sn1s ihe 
cause of it is the presuningement of what is u,s be *loae; and 
when a man is urging and making a speech he thinks thaf ht is 
talking to a wall and his best arguments wtmld nut iu\ i the Ic ut 
efecu The other cause has been, I dunk, tiie whok-eiic refm.al ot 
good and bad amendments. I think this ran he casllv icfucdied. 
If the non-odicial members were near the mark and In accepting 
their suggestions no injur)' done to the adinlnistnitfVf maehi- 
nety, then I think suggestions should lx* accepted. Hnx will 

^ A. R. Tyangar ; Th itidw ConsMutm, p. 149. 
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go a long way to show that wc are not only part and parcel 
of the Government but are of some use to theoL ^ The Gov 
ernment knew best the use to which such suggestions ■were 
to be put and it is no wonder that it paid no heed to the matter. 

Public opinion, both inside the legislature and outside it, 
had been up against such a system; the Government -was also 
alive to the evils which it had been perpetuating Yet the piti- 
able part of it is that it was not willing to do anything substan- 
tial to rectify the situation. It was not until the year 1918 that 
His Excellency, the President drew the attention of the Council 
on March 22, to a practice which the Government inaugurated 
during that year of oflScial members taking a larger share in the 
debates and the proceedings of the Council. Expressing his 
regret that this practice had not been adopted earlier, he recog- 
nised officially for the first time that “From the point of view 
of the Government of India, it is undoubtedly a waste of man- 
power and brain capacity that we should place a number of dis- 
tiaguished officials on the Imperial Council and refuse tbem to 
avail ourselves of the knowledgeand experience in our debates 
In the same speech His Excellency recognised publicly the 
evils which had attended the maintenance of an unimpeachable 
and invulnerable official bloc by alluding to the disaffection 
of the non-official members with the remarks: “It is a constant 
source of irritation to the official members that they are up against 
a Silent phalanx of votes. Much of tins soreness would, I feel 
sure, be removed if non-offiaal members were able to cross 
words with official members on the floor of the Council Cham- 
ber, if they found that they had to deal with men of flesh 
and blood of like passions with themselves, and not silent voting 
automata findmg their way with machine-like precision and 
unfailing accuracy into the Government Lobby.”® No sooner 

^ Ga^ffe of India, April 12, 1913, Pt VI, p 447. 

® Gav^eiU of India, Maxell 50, 1918, Pt. VI, pp 719-20. 

» Ibid. 
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had he expressed the dcsirabihti of thcnl i itnb(.rs a 

srreater si are m tl e debates of t c Count il t it r c p mtom 
of safeguards began to haunl the I lead of <mr XtlngniSt ration 
and he hastened to icmind the Ojunclt tlun she Chntm- 
ment must have potver to carry iii icgislUiVc puipo'es and 
inasmuch as legi'-’lution is canied by votes, ir vaniHit ic 
!inc|uish Its hold on the oiitcial \tjtc."* h njeaningUss to 
ask the ollicLil membtns to take greater f;ut in d'c daknes 
unless they were given tile hbcjt) to speak sirt-fudny,^ to then 
personal judgntent and the powet to act up to p. ji woutd 
have been most fidkulous for an otbcja! meni'oer to s.jx'.ik in d^c 
debates according to his indnidual jiuignient as lunp :;s !t* v as 
denied the corresponding nght ro c\csi,sse ibi sann* Ui 

voting, 'So oihcial couid tegard h in keeping ustii hi*, 
tion to support non-odicul views btiause ie f.o%u»roi il.mt 
so long as his vote wus plctlged fi^^r the In.ccuttve. \fter all, 
the noinmated olbcul mcmheis v'cr sc‘r\,infs of the Impentl 
Oovernment, and unul the hitter was dvilnitdy prepare I to 
relax Its authority over them, in so far as tlscir work in ti*t hegis' 
lature was concerned, they would scarcely uttei aim bmp m 
debate which wus likely to prejudice us Yicu'|ioint. h'hciefrrc, 
if the official members tfx>k a sligiitly greater pan in tliv piu 
ceedings of the 1 -cgislativo Council .uiidmtciceptcti ui the debitcN 
more often since 1918, if hardly yet impikd that the' eter rpnl c 
their own mind 01 gave an impaitial and unbiased vonsidei- 
ation fo the proptisals and suggestions pur forth b\ their non- 
official colleagues. On the other liand, il only meant that while 
so far scarcely one or two odicul members ever spoke for the 
executive, henceforward, a larger number wtmk! take part in 
the debates to htup upon the m>tc sounded by tiicir Impcrul 
masters, (dur members accordingly continued to <kwl with men 
who were not of dike passions with thcmscivcsf for though they 

^ Ca;(etk of India, March jo, 1918, Pt, Vi, p, 7^0, 
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Opened tlieu: lips more frequently they did so not on an urge 
from within as on the wire pulling from above. No more 
dummies of earlier years, they continued to behave as ‘ voting 
automata’. The modification proposed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral was illusory and it faded to affect any Improvement in the 
relations of the official and non-official members or to allay the 
irritation caused to the latter by working under a system which 
rendered their presence in the Legislature nugatory. 

The bitterness of our members continued to grow when 
they consistenly found that their “views are rarely placed on 
record as the opimon of the Council, because the deasion is in a 
majority of cases the decision of the Government The fact 
that there were only two Indian officials in the Council and that 
the few non-official European members as a rule voted with the 
Government aggravated the differences between the official and 
non-official benches. The cleavage between them took a racial 
turn and the debates suggest a growing tendency towards the 
discussion of racial questions or of questions being discussed 
with a bit of racial bias. Such a baneful tendency particularly 
manifested itself during the debates on such matters as Indian- 
isation and prospects of the Services, the tariff and the repressive 
policies of the Government. The ‘opposition’ took a stronger 
tone, and the helplessness of their position occasionally inclined 
our members to round up their mutual differences as far as possi- 
ble and to press their points of view before the Government 
as solidly as they could. But the very constitution of the 
Imperial Legislature rendered the formation of an effective league 
against the Government quite impossible. For, the non-offi- 
cials were placed in a permanent minority, and they went into 
the Council not as representatives of the people as such but as 
nominees of various sectional and communal interests. More- 
over, a number of non-official members were directly nominated 

^ Montagis-Chelmsford 'Kepott, Para 87. 
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b} the Goternmcnt and tW\ \cr\ often felt m rj \ brunJ to 
lend their support to the autnonr- to Vi'ico t ie_j owed tl ur 
position in the iej^i^lnture \n ot;-t'ani:->cd f.ppos'tion to the 
Gowcinmcnf was tberefute, out fifinc pueftion. 


] ill'tr/ v'l t'f'C '■/ Lo:(h.ii 


All these factors conibinch to nnc to the pujcce'dings of 
the Lcgislatuic an air of unicahtt ‘iltis ctjosctiticnce was (pute 
mtural as it was not the arguiiienth pn*poiuKicd and th.c -f^piidors 
expressed in it which matteted hut it v as tit qtnet un-'oicnta- 
tious recording of votes that ied (he day in the f oucirii. 'Hk 
elected members being placedi in the pfonion of an inLik-anv 
minouty, the oihuul inetnheis tal ing little sIu-k- in the pm 
ccedings and die issue in most cases i>emg Inown hclorehund, 
the debates w'cre occasionalh lifdtss, 'i'he dehafe*' ,t'R\e luch 
and reached a iiigh standaid on th.ose fesv m ita rs, wlni h atK*< tul 
certain interests more or less directly, or tlu'sc iiuporrant luaueo 
of policy on which feelings aecre Gredsr sliould be 

given to most of our members who, while tbafmg under t 
position of helplessness, exhibited a hue ctne.posurt through 
out and continued to deal with matters talcn up in the Guun 
cil with increasing etlicicncy. 'I'hc !mlt lack cd* fcsjumsildht 
which appeared in sonic of the discussions w.!^ due to dic 
fact that non-ofilcial membets Iwd piaciu-aily no suj in tiic dcti 
sions of the House and no responsihshty even sn the legislator! 
of their countqx “Sober and wcU-constdered eonsirucnie 
advice,” as Home has rcniaikcd, “islikeh tu be <>iFeicd by those 
who are, partially at least, lespcmsible for the results winch 
follow from adopting such advi(.c and acting upon it,..A(tvKe 
unioforraed with tesponsibUity, is usually manud by the evident 
desire of the critic to embanass and to find fault nitlicr tlian to K 
helpM and to coopetatc,”i la spite of ail this, our members 


1- E. A, Home . l?oJUkul SjxUm af brdish I/stka, pp* 
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tried their best, under the circumstances, to be helpful in the 
admimstration of the country and on a good many occasions 
cooperated with the Government, but the latter still regarded 
them rvith doubt and suspicion, turned down their overtures, 
and in no way relaxed their control over the official members. 
The increasmg efficiency and the sense of responsibility which 
our members brought to bear upon the proceedings of the 
Council have been highly spoken of by the various Cover- 
nor-Generals m the course of their speeches delivered in the 
Legislature. 

The presence of an invincible official majority not only 
affected the tone of the debates but also materially altered 
the work of the Council. The most important work of legis- 
lation, came to be performed m the Select Committees and m 
the Council itself there was very little of legislative work. For, 
non-official opinion was invited before the introduction of a 
Bill and whatever Httle chance it had of influencing the measure 
ended for the most part with its introduction in the Legislature. 
There was a httle give and take, no doubt, in minor matters but 
m respect of aU important provisions there was little chance of 
amendment in conformity to non-official views after the Bill 
was received back from the Select Committee. The real construc- 
tive work of legislation was thus largely done either in the Select 
Committee or behind the scenes by correspondence. The 
Council so often recorded the decisions which were arrived 
at earlier and elsewhere by the Executive. The fact of official 
supremacy in the Legislature also accounts for the dearth of 
private legislation during the period. It has been responsible 
for the greater interest shown by our members in resolutions 
than in legislation. The carrying of a resolution, against the 
Government, thoughfar from bemg possible, came to be regard- 
ed as a great moral victory besides afFordmg the opportumty of 
lecordmg an opinion which might bear fruit some day. Their 
resolutions, no doubt, were easily voted down, but they were 
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the ool) important means t\ h ch thcv cuu ci cniplo) to t r \’i 

the attention of the Cjovcramerd to the neeila anh j^ricvancus 
of the people and to criticise iJs policy, 

} -fjea fin puihs f>pr:;f-n 

The effect u'bich the workiitj; of the hipun.il bloc' had on 
the trend of pnbhc opinkm in the triunti} n« ip tliercfcnc, d.it*;- 
cult to trace. When the Moiky-.Mjnto Refontis v»\rc LiuiiC!‘ii,d, 
our public men ihoui^lit th.it; in ti*c nc\c coiurnls, with I:ir;j;ci 
elected elements and the Iipacc powets oflired to (he mcctb't.i s, 
they would be able to lake some '^’nirc in tlic tthninistiation 
of the countn', to influence the policy of the (iovenunent rt 
certain directions and to succeed uliinratclv in rcdK>dn'' the 

* t ‘ 

standing gricianccs of the people, 'fhe woihitig of liic ntw 
reforms soon made it plain that tin, I 'ictutivc was not prep.ucd 
to relax iti hold o\er the iiihiirs of the country and die pre^^fltc 
of a solid piialanx of niiicials in the lx;^id.tture rtndcicd tlic 
proceedings of the Councils illuson . 'Hie (.ouneiK w\re 
found to be very ineffective, and the surifUctitm whit vdtK!. tSic 
Reforms were hailed soon gave rbe to tlLsappointinenf and fresh 
agitation. In the nwantime national consciousness had Ik in 
steadiy developing in the country and the doire fot a rt.d fih.irc 
m the political power had been rapid!} grtiw'iug in tht miruLs 
of our educated countrymen. The (.ouncits with th.eir limited 
opportunities and no substantial powKis were nyyiriied as an in 
sufficient safety-valve. '‘VChilc the-tefore inskU* die Councils 
there ate signs of hardening fipposuifm und thw wcirmcss 
which comes of sterile efforts,'’ says .\rchibold, '‘oufstdc the 
Councils the tide of feeling w'us rising mote c|uickly.”‘ t\gi- 
tation was started in tiie country, even before the outbreak of 
the Great War, for a fresh instalment of reforms which would 
give the Councils real and effective powers of influencing fhe 

* ArcHboM Oufltnes af Indian Cnnstsmtkmi Uist(fry\ p, 166. 
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policy of the Executive, and a definite share in the administration 
of the country. The demand for ‘Home Rule’ began to be made 
on all sides before the War was over and a number of schemes 
for constitutional reforms were drawn up and kid before the 
Government as embodying the demands of our people. The 
Indian National Congress, which had so far included all shades 
of politicians in its fold, began to exhibit a preponderance of 
radical elements and took an extremist turn during the last two 
years of the period, 1910-20, and this subsequently led to 
the cessation of moderate elements. 

The Official bloc under the Montague-Cbelmsford Kef or ms 

{1921-34) 

In his famous declaration of 1917 the Secretary of State 
for India recognised for the first time that the “goal of British 
policy in India was the progressive realisation of se]f-govem- 
ment.”i The Government of India Act embodying the scheme 
of new reforms was passed in 1920, and needless to say, that 
they failed to satisfy the advanced section of our public men 
represented in the Congress. What concerns us here, however, 
IS that the Indian Legislature now came to be composed of two 
Houses, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
Official majority was dispensed with in both the Houses. The 
former was composed of 60 members, 3 3 of whom were elected 
and the rest nominated. Of the nominated members not more 
than 20 could be officials, and in actual practice, the Viceroy re- 
frained from nominating the full quota of officials allowed under 
the Act by nominating non-officials in their place. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly was composed of 145 members, of whom 104 
were elected and the rest nominated by the Viceroy. Of the 
nominated members 26 were officials, one nominated as a result 

^ Announcement of Rt. Hon Montague, Secretary of State, in the Hous 
:if Commons on August 20, 1917 (P. Mukerji : Indian Constitutional Dost 

Vol. I, p. 474). 
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of election he d in Btrar n I t e re “it i r H s T c powers 

of the were enlar'cil tmt tie '.ponwhihfv of die 

Indian Govcrnnicnf to r< c i'nthii ftiUaa.cra .is Itp' in tuct 
and the Indian 1 Cvd'd. tvne ctfiinniad f<> fuEHtinn, it I^yd 
hitherto Jtjnc, a'i a iv m mw i. n j-’n i-'^v j .dona Bode tft whah 
the hh.ecunvc owed n<i le’-pt'n'.fhu^’ , 'fl’e pfr-joLues in tc- 
tterd tc' the coastitudon rdh .ur ne« i t/i'-hdna eie, t!au 


theic oinpht to Itu a M.h'.r.ind 1 ekeute riMionr,' in the 1 cpib- 
Utuie, and thk wa'^ rc. i!v Ui in the r!*-e of t^'c popular ( hann 
bci, namely, tin l.epis:.ni\e Vssc’ohh*. ‘nni stfotudy. th.ii the 
( eypdatnrt nv .t not lie pitceil in a p« sinon to %vu fook! i^ud* 
farids and fo o! 'Struct suer .s tre (jo-, ensoM jeswrul m 

Council slK'uUi ronsidcr c-'Sciwal fttr rhe at h>,s ro, 

ponstbihty t<i haiHrn'ienf. 'hhe Conetuo! ( enu.d w .rwh-atforc 
permitted to retain the junvei of auoujio.ttion, uniOH.ition 
and disaliowomce and of isf.uin.p tiolinukcs, \\ »tli ih*. 'i.uac end 
in vieWj though a small elunve luaiority w’as pooidcd in f I £ 
Upper Chamber, vi?.., the (’mmcil of .State, care wass laLtn to see 
that the forces chut make fru cc 4 iserv.UMu uie Ikr stronger in 
It than in tlic A&senib]} and m most craes th.e power, of the 
Upper House were made to he cnonl-natc with tlaxe of the 
Popular House. 


Rwi^j /^/' Ihe mithm-jms uf iht ( Minulttift m 
to ofj,ih4 n:arAh^s 

In view of the facts ihaJ tin .Minitayue Clidmsftird Kc- 
forms w^ere to mark the lirsc stage tcjwaida die gn.il or" 
sive realisation of selfyjovtrtiracnt,’ and flutt rhe J cyidativc 
Assembly was to contain a subsunrlt! ek-f'ihc majority, and 
above all, in consideration of the numerfms evils wddeh had bten 
associated with it, it was mrufally e:.pt.ctc‘d (hut the convention 
wfhich bad so far bound the oiBdal members in the l.a;gisktuje 
to an un&ncbing obedience to the wishes of the Executive would 
be tolerated no longer- Tlie Montague-Ciieinisford Report 
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attached no little importance to their proposal that “official mem- 
bers of the Assembly, other than members of the Executive 
Government, should be allowed a free right of speech and vote, 
except when the Government decides that their support is neces- 
sary” and held that “we think this change of procedure will effect 
the tone of discussions very beneficially.”^ But the political 
insight of the Government of India ruled it otherwise and the 
official group of 26 members continued to take orders from it 
as before. It may well be asked as to why the Executive bound 
the official members to support and vote for it when they 
were already in a small minority in the Assembly. Evi- 
dently, they could no more sweep the decisions of the Assembly 
with their solid votes, but they could even now attract certain 
elements in the Chambet to their side if only they presented a 
compact and united front on behalf of the Government. The 
Assembly was not constituted on any uniform, popular or direct 
basis; a considerable proportion of its members came as represen- 
tatives of various sections and communities on a separate ticket 
such as, the Mahomedans, the Sikhs, the Europeans, the land- 
holders and commercial interests both European and Indian 
Moreover, 14 of the non-official members were directly nomin- 
ated by the Viceroy. Obviously it was impossible for such 
heterogeneous elements of the Assembly to act together and the 
Government of India righdy thought that a solid block of votes 
cast for It would on many an occasion have a decisive effect in 
Its favour on the verdict of the House and would rally to its camp 
certain forces which might well have hesitated to do so had the 
Government party been found to be divided among itself. It 
IS frankly stated in para. 251 of the statutory Commission’s Re- 
port that “The influence of this element (official bloc) has been 
exerted m more ways than one. A solid bloc of official votes 
cast definitely for Government has only had on many occasions 

'^Montague Chelmsford ’Bt^eport, Para. 275. 
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a deasive effect on divisions in the two Ho iscs but it has often 
helped to tally to the support of Go\ eminent elements 
which would have hesitated to suppoiE a cause which had not 
the strong nucleus of supporters afforded by the olucials/’^ 
This statement may be verified from some illustrations noted 
hereafter. These were the reasons which prompted the 
Government of India to retain a rigid control over the oifs- 
aal members of the new Legislature. 

Confronted with a non-official majoiity in both tlie Houses 
the Executive resorted to the practice of winning over ccitain 
minority groups to their side and of forming combinations 
and pacts with them in order to secure, occasionally, a work- 
ing majority in favour of their policy and ptnposals. In the 
Council of State the Government could safely claim a niajoritr 
with the large proportion of nominated niembcis and the 
conservative elements which predominated in it offosed a hcait' 
cooperation to official benches. The need for niustcting up the 
scattered elements likely to combine wdlli it was therefore gi cater 
m the Legislative Assembly. The compact European gtoup 
of 9 members, as we shall see, generally always suppented tlie 
Government, and the Central Moslem group so often showed 
an inclination to throw its weight on the side of the Go vet n- 
ment. On numerous occasions nominated non-officials also sided 
with the Government. Besides tliesc mote or lesspetmanent 
supporters of the Government there were a few others sutb 
as landholders and commeraal magnates who preferred to 
support it, particularly in matters in which their interests 
seemed to be at variance with the popular view, anti likely to he 
fostered and safeguarded by the policy of the Govcinmcnl. 
Consequently, with the rallied support of such elements, the 
Exeaitive was successful in carrying many a division m its 
favour in the Legislative Assembly which never contained more 


^ Siatutotj Commushn^ s Para aji. 
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than 26 ot 27 oftiaals And, even on the occasions when it lost, 
the Lsecutivc was generally able to secure over 40 votes to its 
side, which shows that not only the European members but also 
some other non-official members clung steadfastly to the offi- 
cial point of view. 

Ifs actual influence and ivorking 

Before examining a few instances as illustrating the influ- 
ence wielded by the ‘official bloc’ in the post-reform period it 
would be desirable to note briefly the complexion of various 
Assemblies. During its first term, 1921-23, the Liberals, whose 
policy was to work the reforms for what they meant and to carry 
on constitutional agitation, predominated in the Assembly. 
The Swarajists, who subsequently formed a strong opposition 
party m the Assembly, boycotted the first elections, for, being 
wholly dissatisfied with the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, 
the Congress had deaded against entry into the legislatures and 
started the Civil Disobedience Movement. However, they 
contested the next two elections and captured 45 and 40 seats 
respectively during the terms 1924-26 and 1927-30, mostly 
at the expense of the Liberals. The Swarajists had entered the 
Legislature with the avowed object of wreckmg the constitu- 
tion, but gradually they modified their extremism by oflering 
constitutional opposition. During their stay in the Assembly, 
they occasionally combined with the Independent and Nationalist 
groups and formed a strong opposition, whose approximate 
strength may be placed at about 70. But when the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement was again started in 1930 most of them 
resigned their seats and refrained from contesting the elections 
held late in the same year. Consequently, their party was not 
represented in the Legislature during the term 1931-34, in which 
the Nationalists and Independents, men who preferred consti- 
tutional agitation and constructive opposition, commanded a 
large proportion of seats. 
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Now wc ma y taJvE Up sotuc coiicrctc iost2.nccs jo "Mi hjch the 
Executive could co d uiajonties Jn t ic \sscmb \ One 
of the early successes of the Government came in 1922, when a 
resolution moved m the Assembly by if. Is war Saraiij for 
immediate abandonment of repressive polic)', w.is dcfcitcd 
In the very interesting debate vhich took place, the opponctns 
of the repressive policy based their contention on } iic belief 
that It was merely aggravating the critical conchtton of 
country by supplying fuel to the tlames of nnn- mope ration 
On the othei hand, the Government emphasised the difference 
between constitutional and unconstitutional agitation and main- 
tained that if Government, to combat those ouilaws wlio wtie 
at war with it, had adopted ceitain measures, thc} coulii not lx 
pilloried as repressive The majoiity of thc House, whkii etjn 
sisted of Liberals, voted with the Govctntnenr Vnoflxr not- 
able victory was achieved by the Executive m thc same tear on 
a non-official resolution for thc reduction of [Asivinctal confti- 
bution to the Central Exchequer. I'll is rcsoIu{i<jn was rejected 
by the House, not because a majority disapproved of it"™the\ 
rather favoured the principle underlying if — >but because of 
differences which arose between non-oHichl representatives tff 
the various provinces The Treasuiy Benches and their usual 
supporters, however, did not favour even the policy conttuticd 
in the resolution. 

A little later in ipaj, a motion put forward by Mr. V, [. 
Patel, one of the leading Swarajist members, designed to dcpiivc 
Americans and Colonials of their existing privileges in icspcct 
of criminal trials encountered a curious fate. <.)n thc motion 
of an elected European member, Sir D’Acr3% it? consideration 
was adjourned sine die by 44 votes to 42. The attitude taken 
up by the Government that retaliation of such a kind was 
neither wise not honourable, found support even among certain 
members of the Independent group and consequently the 
Swarajist resolution was practically rejected. It is an instance 
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in which die Independents whose policy was to carry on con 
stLtutional opposition, and who {^enerrally joined their forces 
with the Swarajists, were found in the Government lobby 
Another such instance occurred in the same session. When the 
Railway Budget was introduced the Swarajists invited the 
Independent patty either to join them in throwing it out as a 
political protest or fading this, to reject the demand relatmg to 
the Railvmy Board, whose constitution and powers, had long 
been a subject of ciitidsm. The Independents did not see eye 
to eye with the Swarajists in the matter. After a lively debate 
Pt. Moti Lai Nehru’s motion for rejecting the demand for the 
Railway Board was lost by 66 votes against 41 , the Independents 
voting with the Government. When the Finance Bill came up 
for considetation later on m the same session, the Swarajists 
opposed its consideration on the ground that the Government 
continuously flouted public opinion. And whde the Indepen- 
dents, led by hir. Jinnah, frankly commented upon the short- 
comings of the Government, they were unwilling to join the 
Swarajists on the rejection of the Finance BiU which was 
accordingly taken up for consideration by 76 votes to 40* 

An important victory was won by the Government over the 
Currency Bill of 1927 which gave rise to keen controversy. The 
discussion chiefly centered round the rupee-sterhng ratio. The 
Finance Member, Sir Basil Blacker put forward the case for 
stabilising the rupee at is. 6d., mamtaining that prices in the 
country were adjusting themselves to such a ratio. But our 
industrial magnates, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Victor 
Sasson and Mr, Ghanshyam Das Birla strongly opposed the 
Bill and pleaded for is. 4d. ratio. They were emphatically 
supported by several non-officials including Mr. Jinnah and Mr 
Srinivasa Aiyangar but the non-official amendment was lost 
by 68 votes to 65, one of the largest divisions recorded in the 
Assembly, clearly indicating that a number of Independents and 
landholders also voted with the Government An economic 
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measutc of importance, in regard to u inch t.ierc existed acute 
diflerences between the Government and some of the opposition 
but regarding which the Government and the right wing of tlie 
opposition, that is, the Nationalist group managed to come !*■> an 
agreement, xvas the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yaui) Amendment 
Bill, 1927, A section of opinion in the House, not contincti ti; 
mj particular patty, wished to widen the scope of tlic Jhh b\ 
including a protective duty on piece-goods uud also a sdicnii. 
for giving a bounty to the cotton industng but auoihct scctimi 
of opmion was opposed to imposing any further duties in the 
interests of millowners themselves and the neccssat ics of hfc. 

An example of the reversal of its own decision Iw tiie 
Assembly when a measure had been returned to if .vfttr its 
passage in the Council of State occurmd in 1927. I'hc binanre 
Bill for 1927-28 fixed the salt duty at Rs. 1-4 as, per maund. 'f ht 
amendment moved by a Swarajist mcmbei reducing the duti 
to half the rate proposed in the Bill was adopted in the Asscjub- 
ly by 50 votes to 48, But when tlic Couned of State ths- 
agreed with the Lower House over the respective values of the 
partial remission of provincial revenue, which was proposed 
in the Finance Bill owing to an expected suiplus, and the iclicf 
which would, be afforded by reducing the suit rax and rcsroicd 
the latter to its original figure the Bill returned fo the 
Assembly, which passed it by 52 votes to 41. 7 he Ciovern- 
ment evidently succeeded, in the meantime, to 'am over a few 
Independents to its side. 

Providence too has not hesitated ro favour the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, quite an unexpected victor}' was in store for {he 
Government on Air. Amarnath Dutt’s Bi]l of iqafi, to repeal 
the Bengal Regulation of 1818. The Home Member and the 
official member from Bengal, Mr. Donovan opposed it vehe- 
mently, but it was strongly supported from among non-odiaal 
tanks. The trend of debate was rather indecisive though It was 
hardly expected that the Government would carry the division. 
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The division was taken in an atmosphere of cxatement and the 
unexpected did happen. Government winmng by 3 votes. It 
was found afterwards that some members of the Swarajist party 
were not attending the Assembly when the vote was taken. 

At the winter session, in 1928, resolutions were moved 
in both the Houses with regard to the Statutory Commission. 
The one moved by Lala La] pat Rai in the Assembly declared 
that the constitution and the scheme of the Statutory Commis- 
sion were wholly unacceptable to the House and that the 
Legislative Assembly wmuld have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage or m any form. A counter propo- 
sition was put forward by Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, leader of the 
Central Moslem Party in the Assembly, which declared that the 
procedure laid down by the Statutory Commission merited 
favourable consideration by the House. Members of the 
minority communities especially the Mohemadan and Earo- 
peans and Rai Bahadur !M. C. Raja, the nominated represen- 
tative of the Depressed Classes, welcomed cooperation and voted 
on the side of the Government against Lala Lajpat Rai resolu- 
tion, while the Swarajists and Nationalists ranks did not favour 
cooperation and supported the resolution. Though, no doubt, 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution was carried by 68 votes to 62, it 
has been mentioned here to indicate bow cettam sections of 
the House opposed the popular view and cast their weight on 
the official side. The Council of State, as could well be 
expected, voted m favour of cooperation with the Statutory 
Commission by 34 votes to 13. 

We shall now examine a few cases which occurred during 
the term 1931-34, when as we have noted before, the Swarajist 
party, the strongest mainstay of Opposition, was no more in 
the House. And we shall not fail to see how the Government 
claimed a majority on questions wliich could hardly have been 
applauded had the Swarajists been present m the House in suffi- 
cient numbers. The opposition, indeed, was not as strong as 
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It had been dutiog the two preceding terms for tie Nttional 
ists and Independents who went to the Assembiy tn consider- 
able numbers, were often inclined to take a ‘libcr.if ciew of 
things and could occasionally be induced to c^tiperate witlt the 
Administration even in some matters on winch public opinion 
seemed to be definitely against the line of action c< mtcmplaf cd 
by the Government. 

The discussion on the Press Bill, designed to suppress the 
pubheation of matter inciting to or encouiaging innidcr or 
violence, came up at Simla m 1951. The Bill c\oked sonic 
opposition, the mam criticisms being that it would miu/Jt fin 
press and confer too great a power on the ILvccuiivt withoui 
achieving the object witli which it was framed. But, afiti 
slight modification m the Select Committee, jt was pissed in fhi, 
the Assembly by 55 votes to 24 and, of course, unanimously b) 
the Upper House. Another Bill which was faktn up in the 
same session and which caused consideiabic excifemr nt enmng 
tlie Mahomedan members was the T’oreign Relafjrm.s' Bill, re- 
placing an ordinance promulgated in 1931 and penaUsmg publi- 
cations calculated to interfere with the inumtcnancc of good 
relations between His Majesty’s Govci ament and fricndb foreign 
States. In effect it was said to be diiectcd against ai tides defa 
matory of the rulers of certain States adjoinmg flic frontiers of 
the country, though a section of the opposition coiucntled that 
It was also applicable to Indian States. I'hc Muslim mcmlKus 
condemned it on the ground that it would affect thcii right to 
sympathise with their co-religionlsts in foreign couturies.' 1 bt 
Foreign Secretary explained that the danger was real and lluit it 
was better to muade a few irresponsible journalists, on whom 
tlie Ordinance had had a salutory effect, than to lake the risk of 
impairing friendly relations with foreign rulers, dhe Bill was 
consequently passed on the and of April, 1952. 

Political criticism of the Government’s policy against dvii 
so e lence, described as “rule by ordinance”, was voiced in 
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the Assembly during the debate on a resolution moved by Sir 
Han Singh Gout, the leader of the Nationalist party on ist Feb- 
ruary, 193a. Described by Sir James Crerar as a “curiously 
dovetailed piece of mosaic,” Dr. Gouhs resolution deplored 
the arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gupta and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, disapproved of the fact that the various ordinances 
had been promulgated immediately after the conclusion of the 
sittings of the Assembly and of the manner in which they were 
being worked, condemned acts of terrorism and violence, no- 
lent campaigns etc., recommended that emergency bills in 
substitution of the ordinances be laid before the Assembly and 
urged that a committee elected by non-oiScial members of the 
House be appointed to enquire into the atrocities reported to have 
been committed in the N. W. F. Province The Government 
explained through Sic George Rainy end Sir James Crerar that 
they could not have asked the Assembly for powers in the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency arising late in 
December. The resolution was opposed by the Government, 
but It is a pity that a number of our members joined it in 
voting down such a moderate and reasonable measure, by 62 
votes to 44, Having taken a hint from Dr. Gour’s resolu- 
tion that emergency Bills might be brought forward m place of 
the ordmances the Executive introduced the Ordinance Bill 
at Simla in 1932. It embodied the main provisions of the Spe- 
cial Powers Ordinance and was based on the reahsatlon of 
the Government that, while civil disobedience remained the 
accepted pohey of a political orgamsation, the measures devised 
to combat it must be given a more permanent form than could 
be secured by Ordinances. But I wonder if Dr, Gour made his 
proposal for emergency bills in this light, for his idea was that 
thereby the Legislature would be able to discuss the merits and 
the need for passing emergency measures introduced by the 
Government and would be able to prune off its undesirably 
harsh provisions which it could not do in regard to Ordinances. 
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The Bill was however debated at the Special Session \\ 1 ic! sat 
in November and December, 1952 and while Jt "eve d&c 10 muen 
clamour in the nationalist press it aroused sober opposition in 
the Assembly, the general view being that not “icpic-ssion” but 
speedy transfer of political power to Indian bauds vas ibc mic 
remedy for the country's political ills, it was passcu hs a satis- 
factory majority of 57 votes against 51, indkatmg t be u by the 
modification which tlie complexion of the House- had underg/>ne. 
The special November Session also saw tlie passing by 77 \otes 
to 25 of a resolution moved by Sir Joseph Bhoic, the Member 
in Charge of Commerce and Industries, recommend mg in gene- 
ral terms the acceptance of the Oitawa Agicciucnt despite bitter 
criticism in nationalist circles. A few weeks later the irili itself 
namely, the Ottawa Tariff Bill was p.asscd without a division 
in the Assembly. 

The AU-India Liberal Federation had passed in April 19^2 
a resolution demanding the release of political prisoners and the 
agitation that was going on in this connection came to a herd 
on the motion of Mr. Maswod yVhmad m the Legislative Assem- 
bly, in 1933, recommending the release of JMi. Oandhi and otlici 
Congressmen. It was contended in support of the resolution 
that clvH disobedience was in fact dead and no risk would 
therefore be involved in releasing the leaders c)f the uKsvement. 
But, the Home Member, Sir Harry Haig, opposing the icsok- 
tion, declared that there could be no talk of 'JxMte'’ in such 
conditions as he suspected that the Congress wanted to secure a 
breathing space in which to gain strength for renewing the 
struggle in more favourable circumstances. On bein,g pul to 
vote, the resolution was defeated by a majority of 19 votes. 

In 1934 the Assembly quietly passed a measure, although 
It had voted down much earhet in 1922 a similar one, which 
ultimately to be certified by the Viceroy. I'hc new Bill was 
the Indian States Protection Bill designed to prevent unreason" 
able attacks on the admimstration of Indian States in the news- 
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papers of Bntisii India, and to provide the authonties m Bntish 
India with adequate powers in dealing with bands of demons 
trators organised on semi-militery lines, for the purpose of en- 
tering and spreading disaffection in Indian States’ territory. The 
passing of this Bill fully confirms the view that in the absence 
of the Swarajist group even the Lower House found it a very 
difEcult task to register divisions against the Government in 
vindication of public opinion in the country. 

These illustrations conclusively show that the decision taken 
by the Government of India in retaining its rigid control 
over the official members, in defiance of popular expectations 
and contrary to the policy outlined in the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report, was remarkably successful in bringing together to its 
side certain elements in the Legislature, more or less pemanently, 
which would scarcely have cast their lot with it, with the steadi- 
ness and consistency with which they did, had the Treasury 
Benches and their official colleagues been found to be divided 
among themselves. Thus, with the steady cooperation and help 
offered to it, by some of the representatives of the miuonty 
commumties, and the conservative loyalist sections and the occa- 
sional support of some of the Nationalists and Independents, 
the seemingly unimportant ‘official bloc’ could wield consider- 
able inffuence over the proceedings in the House and succeeded 
in carrying numerous divisions against the popular and 
nationalist forces of the land represented in the Assembly. 
In the Council of State, the ‘official bloc’ exercised practically 
dictatorial inffuence and no decisions could be recorded against 
the views of the Administration. 

But while the ‘official bloc’ exercised considerable influence 
in the Assembly during the post-reform period, it could no 
longer command the unhindered supremacy in sweeping the 
decisions of the House in defiance of non-official views as it 
had been privileged to do during the years preceding the inau- 
guration of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms. It became 


impossible foi it to contiauousiy dictate the proceedings of the 
Assembly and to flout opposition at wiH in view of the larger 
elected elements associated ’With the popular Chamber, 'i'he 
Government suffered a number of defeats. Uptothcytai 19^0, 
the Legislative Assembly divided upon 451 occasions, with 
results favourable to it on 192. In 104 divisions on demand 
for grants Government was defeated in 56 and won .{,8, Gn 
Bills 139 divisions went in favour of Government and 91 against 
It. On resolutions and adjournment motions tite snajority w'as 
with the Government on 52 and against it on 45 occasions. 

The actual modification which the position of tlic ‘otricial 


bloc’ underwent can be appreciated by considering a few t}'picai 
cases in which the verdict of the Assembly was rcconied against 
the Government. First, let us take up oflicial rncasmes wIikIi, 
on being thrown out in the Assembly, had to be ultimately certi- 
fied by the Viceroy in the discharge of his responsibility. In 
1922, the Assembly refused the introduction of the Indian States 
Protection Against Disaffection Bill, but since the Govcirmtcnt 


attached great importance to the measure, the Vicero}- was 
forced to exercise his special powers in order to enact it into law. 
Next year, the Assembly vehemendy opposed the doubling of 
the salt-tax proposed in the Budget to bridge the gap bctw^'ccn 
receipts and disbursements and subsequently rejected the JnnaiKe 
Bill by 5 9 votes to 44. The Bill had an easy passage in the Upper 
Chamber, and since the Government was determined to double 
the salt-tax, the special powers of the Viceroy were again calkd 
into play. The certification of those two Bills against clear Ver- 
dict of Assembly was a great disappointment to the Libmls 
who had gone to the Legislature in large numbers. A year 
later, when the Budget proposals came up fot discussion, J>t 
Moti Ld Nehm, Ae Leader of the Swaraj Party, moved for 
VO mg own e first four heads under the demand for grant 
cudmg Customs and Income tax, because of the standin^^ 
gnevances of the people against the Government. The firs'! 
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grant was rejected in the Assembly by 63 votes to 56. The 
Government, shortly afterwards, sustained another crucial defeat 
when on the opposition of Pt. M. M. Malaviya, for political 
reason, the motion for the introduction of the Finance Edl 
for 1924 — 25 was rejected by 60 votes to 57, the Independents 
combining with the Swarajists. The chief support of the 
Government came from among the European members, the 
members of the Central Muslim group, and a nominated non- 
officials. The Council of States, however, passed the Bill 
without a division and Lord Reading certified it, though the 
Salt-tax was reduced to Rs. i. 4as. a maund. 

Another measure for whose enactment the Assembly took 
no responsibility was the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
On March 19,1925, the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man, announced in the House that the Government proposed to 
introduce a Bill supplementing the Provincial Act which had al- 
ready received the assent of His Majesty in Council, by granting 
a right of appeal to the High Court to persons condemned to 
death, empowering the detention of certain persons in custody 
outside Bengal if such a step should be considered desirable 
and setting aside in cases covered by the Act of the High Court 
powers of issuing a writ of Habeas Corpus. The Swarajists 
and Independents did not oppose the introduction of the Bdl 
because the first clause would be to the advantage of the accused 
persons. All the same, they made up their mind to reject the 
other clauses of the Bill, and when the matter came up for dis- 
cussion they effectively carried out the course of action they had 
proposed. Lord Readiug, thereupon, recommended to the 
House that the Bill be passed as originally moved but the Swaraj- 
ists and Independents united in rejectmg it by 72 votes to 41. 
It was, however, passed by our ‘House of Peers’ and the Vice- 
roy soon directed under Section 67 B of the Government of 
India Act that it should come into operation forthwith. The 
cleavage between the Government and the progressive pohti- 


02118 of oui countxy was becoming more and more pronounced 
in regard to constitutional questions and matters of finance. 
The Cawnpore Congress had resolved that Swaiajists should 
vacate their seats in the Legislature failing c(jmpliancc with the 
terms of a resolution passed in the Asserablv in h'ebi-uaiv, 1924, 
which demanded the immediate holding of a Koum! 'fable 
Conference to recommend a scheme for die ebiahlislmicnt of a 
full responsible Government of India. I'iie Ca\vnp<nc Resolu- 
tion was confirmed by the All India Congicss Committee 
which met at Raisina on March 6 and 7. Accotdinid} , witen 
the Budget for 1926-27 was presented by Sir Basil Blachef, 
neither the Swarajists nor the Independents took any pait in 
the general discussion that followed, and eventually the 
Swarajists staged a walk-out. The President was forced to 
adjourn the house sine dte. 

An important matter in which the Assembly opposed the 
Executive and forced its Head to exercise his special poweis 
came up in 1928. On September 4, 1928, the Got ermnent intro- 
duced the Public Safety Bill m order to combat the dangeis aris- 
ing from communist activities. It was directed against persons 
not being Indian British subjects or subjects of Indi.ui States, 
who might seek to overthrow the system of Government estab- 
lished in India, by certain destructive methods. 'I'he remedy 
proposed was deportation by order of the Govcrnor-Gcnetal 
who would be empowered to remove from India British and 
foreign communist agents. The Bill aroused keen opposition 
among Swarajist and Nationalist ranks. Some modiitcations 
were mtroduced in the Select Committee such as those which 
limited its duration, in the first instance to five years; curtailed 
its scope by excepting from its provisions British subfccls al- 
ready resident in British India and provided for two classes of 
appeals. But on the motion for its consideration the voting was 
equal 61 against 61 — and the President gave his casting vote 
against the motion, which was accordingly 1 ejected. T'here- 
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fore as tlie Bill could not be proceeded widi, effect was given 
to principles contained in it by an Ordinance in Apnl 1929, 

The last two occasions on which the Legislature forced 
the Executive to act on its own responsibility again related 
to finance and came up in 1931. The main line of criticism that 
emerged from the general discussion on the Budget proposals 
for 1951-32 were; first, that the country was unable to bear 
the imposition of additional taxation as proposed by the Fin- 
ance Member, and second, that retrenchments affected in civil 
and military expenditure were very inadequate, particularly in 
the latter. An Amendment was moved and carried, in the dis- 
cussion on the Finance Bill, in regard to the increases in income- 
tax which, if given effect to, would have deprived the Gov- 
ernment of about Rs. 240 lakhs of revenue. On the following 
day, the Viceroy recommended to the Assembly an alternative 
amendment to the Bill, which was designed to reduce the esti- 
mated revenue by Rs. 1,00 lakhs only; but the motion with re- 
gard to this was negatived in the Assembly. The Bill in a modi- 
fied form, eventually had to be certified. The other necessity 
for certification arose just a few months later. During the first 
five months of the year, 1931-32, revenue receipts had fallen 
below Budget estimates to an extent which threatened a deficit 
of over 19 crores at the end of the year. To meet this situa- 
tion adequately the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, ex- 
plained to the Assembly at the Simla Session that it was essen- 
tial not only to take immediate steps, but also to provide for 
the continuance of those measures for 18 months, since the 
fuU effects of retrenchment would not be secured or financial 
equilibrium properly assured widain 6 months. On this basis, 
estimating deficits of Rs. 19 crores iu each of the years 1931-32 
and 1952-33, the eighteen months’ programme of taxation and 
retrenchments mcluding cut in salary, announced by the Fin- 
ance Member, budgeted for a deficit of Rs. 10.17 crores at the 
end of 1931-32 and for a surplus of 5.23 crores at the end of 
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It)32 33 This eighteen months programme '^las constJerc 1 , 
by a majority in the House, as constituaonaliy improper and w a. 
strongly opposed as being inadvisable in the unceitain condi- 
tions prevailing at the time. The other main lines of attack 
were the inadequacy of retrenchment and the inexpedicnry 
and severity of the new proposals of taxation, wbicli, it vus 
urged, would on the one hand “tax the country out of existence”, 
and on the other hand, suffer from the law of diiiunishuig 
returns. Sir George Ramy tried to dispose of the objection to 
constitutional propriety of the procedure and Sir Oeojge Schus- 
ter attempted to show that substantial retrenchment h.ul already 
been effected and that further economics were under considera- 
tion. But the Assembly refused to be convinced by such seem- 
ingly sympathetic tone of the Finance Minister and rejected ihc 
four proposals of taxation namely, the proposed ta.x on niaclit- 
nery, the increase in certain inland postal rates, the low'cring of 
the limit of income liable to income tax and the imposuioa of 
surcharges on the income tax as increased by the Budget. 
Pointing out the gravity and exceptional nature of the circums- 
tances, the Viceroy, recommended to the Assembly, in his mes- 
sage, the acceptance of the amendments which wtjuld restore 
the position originally contemplated in the Bill, But Sir ! lari 
Singh Gout on behalf of the Nationalists, and Sir Abdur Raliim, 
on behalf of the Independents, dissociated themselves from fur- 
ther progress of the Bill and the amendments restoring tlie 
rejected clauses were passed. They, however, returned to the 
Chamber and joined in votmg down the amended Bill b) dS 
votes to 48. Subsequently the Viceroy certified it after its 
passage m the Upper House. 

Doubtless, in all these cases the opposition offered by a 
non-official majority of the House in rejecting official measures 
was set at nought by the Executive Head; but he did it all on his 
own responsibihty. No more could the Executive, irrespon- 
sible as it has been, defend its policy in regard to these matters 
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on the plea of having behind it the support of the Assembly 
The mere fact that recourse had to be taJeen to the special powers 
of the Viceroy on no less than eight occasions durmg the brief 
span of 14 years for implementing Government measures voted 
down in the Assembly, tends to show that the influence of the 
‘official bloc’ in the House had begun to wane during these years 
and was not as effective as it had been for a long time prior to 
the year 1921. 

blendon may now also be made of some of the other mea- 
sures which the Assembly adopted against the opposition of the 
Treasur}^ Benches. The firm stand taken by the Assembly in 
1922 against the Budget proposals m cutting down Rs. 95 lakhs 
from various Departments and in refusing to raise the Salt-duty, 
the Cotton excise duty etc., was instrumental in determining the 
Government to embark upon a course of retrenchment in order 
to meet the tesultmg uncovered deficit of Rs. 9 crores, and 
subsequently led to the appointment of the Inchcape Retrench- 
ment Committee. By passing the Racial Distinctions Bill in 
1923, amending the Criminal Procedure Code in such a way as 
to obliterate the important distinctions between die trials of 
Indian and European subjects, it secured the removal of a very 
old grievance During the Delhi Session of 1924, a prolonged 
and momentous debate was held on Air, Rangachariar’s resolu- 
tion recommending to the Viceroy to take steps to revise the 
Government of India Act in such a manner as to secure for India 
provincial autonomy in the provinces and full self-governing 
Dominion Status within the Empire. Pt. Mori Lai Nehru moved 
an amendment recommending that a Round Table Conference 
should be convened to recommend a scheme of full responsible 
government in the country; this scheme after bemg placed 
before a newly elected legislature was to be submitted to the 
British Parhament for embodiment in a Statute. While a number 
of our members strongly urged the necessity of taking early 
steps towards constitutional progress, the Home Member, Sir 
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Malcom Hiidey, emphatically indicated that the Gnvctnments’ 
answer was m the negative and raised timc-old pleas of defence 
and minority problems. Pr. NeWs amendment n-as earned 
by 68 votes to 48, most of the elected members entering the 
lobby in its support. The only dissentient voices on tin; nnm 
othcial side were those of certain repiescntativcs of mino- 
rity communities, for the most part either Puropeans or Maho- 
medans, who urged that the settlement of commiunal pi oblems 
must precede farther constitutional advance. During the same 
session other notable defeats inflicted upon the C»ovmnnient 
related to the passing of resolutions calling for the release of 
political prisoners, the repeal of Regulation 111 of 1 81^ and 
the imposition of couiitervaiimg duty on South African 
imported into India. Iai9Z4, the Assembly rejccmd the re.so-. 
lution moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman inviiing the I itm.se 
to endorse in principle the main recommendations of the 
Lee Commission on the Public Services and accepted Pt, Mofi 
Lai’s amendment on it, to the effect that the blouse was uuahle 
on the material before it to satisfy itself of the propriety and 
reasonableness of the recommendations, by 68 votes to 46. 7'he 
debate indicated that while the majority of tiie 1 iousc wa.s hc^s- 
tile to the recommendations of the Lee Commission practicuUy 
all the elected European members and a few of the Independents 
favoured them. Sir Muddiman’s resolution had, however, a 
clean passage m the Council of State. 

At the Delhi Session, in 1925, Mr. Patel’s Bill to repeal the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay State Ptisonets Act of 1850, the 
Punjab Frontier Outrages Act of 1867 and the Prevention of 
the Seditious Meetings Act of 1921 was strongly opposed by the 
Treasury Benches and their faithful allies, the elected Europeans, 
But since it aroused favourable response not only from the 
Swarajistis but also from the most prominent members of the 
Independent group, the Bill was adopted, save the clause repeal- 
ing the Punjab Frontier Outrages Act. During the same ses- 
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siOQ, the Assembly passed another private Bill introduced by 
Mt. K. C. Neogi, ivithout a division, in spite of numerous pro- 
tests made by the Europeans and the Government. The Bill 
proposed to amend the Railway Act in such a way as to provide 
against the reservation of railway compartments for any parti- 
cular community. But the Council of State was quick to reject 
It. The non-official members had long been advocating a policy 
of prohibition as a means of checking the growth of intemper- 
ance. But the Government did not see eye to eye with them m 
the matter and a resolution which was tabled in 1918 demanding 
the acceptance of the policy of total prohibition was voted down. 
At the Simla Session in 1925 a resolution was again brought 
forward recommending the prohibition of import, manufacture, 
sale and use of liquor in India. But despite the opposition of 
the Government, an amendment was carried in the Assembly, 
by a majority of 30 votes, recommending the adoption of the 
policy of total prohibition as a first step to the inauguration of a 
system of local auction. 

A year later, in 1926, the Assembly passed in an amended 
form a resolution moved by a non-official member demanding 
the release of pohtical prisoners, though the Treasury Benches 
were opposed to it. On February 3, a member of the Swaraj 
party moved a resolution demanding, (a) the Repeal of Regula- 
tion III of 1818 and similar regulations in force m other provm- 
ces of India and urging the justice of releasmg aU pohtical dete- 
nus or of bringing them to trial and (b) the grant of an amnesty 
to all political prisoners undergoing imprisonment. There- 
upon, Pt. Moti Lai Nehru put forward an amendment that all 
detenus under old regulations and under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1925, be either immediately released or 
else brought to trial. Both the original resolution and the 
amendment moved on it were opposed by the Home Member, 
but Pt. Nehru^’s amendment w^ carried by a majority of 13. 
Besides the official members, the elected Europeans, the nomi- 
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Gated noG-ofHcials, the members of the Centird Moslem Grou, 
and a few conservatives entered the lobh; with the Cjovein 
ment. The year 1928 saw the adoption (;f tlm RcstfvaiitJn 0 
the Coastal Traffic of India Bill by 71 votes to 46 in the fac^ 
of solid opposition offered by the frea'iutv 

Having considered the cases citetl above, wt arc led if 
conclude that while its influence was consiiici.ibly adec fcfl undet 
the hlontague Chelmsford Reforms, the Ounpuet ‘oiisciai bloc’ 
has all along been a force to be reckoned within the 1 ay isiutive 
Assembly, not so much because of iis knowledge and CAperitnee 
of administration, but mainly bccaasc it succeeded sn Cuming 
combinations and alliances with certain sections in tiic 1 hniso 
owing to the peculiar heterogeneous constitution of the Assemb- 
ly and to their own rigid solidarity. Tc als<i elrcv' some strength 
as a result of some membeis taking a conimunal and sectifinul 
view of things at times. It took advantage of the numerous 
conservative, and separatist forces represented in the 1 loust 
and fully enjoyed the absense of the Swatajist grfmn duiing the 
two terms in winning its most flashing triumphs on the floor 
of the Assembly. jAII the same the Govemment could 
carry evetything m its own way. A majority in iltc litnisc, as 
we have already observed, took a strong stand on quest mm 
regarding consnmtional advance, Indianisation in t];c Services, 
retrenchment, repressive legislation and tavation .\nd suctvss- 
fully recorded its verdict by staging a number (»f victories 
against the Executive 

Effect of the decline m the inffuencc of the official hi.iE: 

This decline in the control of the ‘official bloc^ was reflected 
on the proceedings of the Assembly in other ways tOf>. Tlie 
standard of debates rose considerably and occasionally reached a 
very high standard because the proceedings were no more as un- 
real as they had been before. Though the Executive remained the 
supreme master of policy the feeling that deflnite decisions could 
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at least, be recorded m response to public opinion m the country 
against the wishes of an irresponsible Government, encouraged 
many a non-official members to take greater and increasing 
mterest not only in debates on resolutions but also in the cons- 
tructive work of legislation. Consequently the bulk of private 
legislation, which was deplorably poor during the preceding 
period, now showed a tendency to increase. During the first 
eight years, 1921-28, 95 Bills were introduced by private mem- 
bers. Of these, 49 related to Civil Law, 19 to matters connected 
with Law and Order and only 7 dealt with social matters. 
The inevitably restricted facilities for non-official business, how- 
ever, resulted in a large number of these bills lapsing. Fifteen 
bills were passed and 5 Bills which were passed by the Assembly 
despite Government’s opposition were rejected by the Council 
of State. 

Conclusions: relations between official and non-official members still 

jar from being cordial: 

The relations between the progressive elements in the 
Legislature and the official members continued to be strained. 
Though most of them occasionally showed a conciliatory spirit 
and offered to cooperate with the Executive in a good many 
matters, they keenly felt the weightage which the solid phalanx 
of officials still exercised by inducing certain minority interests 
to cling fast to theit policy. Particularly annoying to them was 
the situation in which they often found themselves of the Exe- 
cutive quietly enacting measures which the Assembly had defi- 
mtely rejected. Another factor which contributed to the bitter- 
ness existing between the elected members of the House and 
the Government benches arose out of the fact that the Executive 
repeatedly failed to give effect to the commendable policies con- 
tamed in several resolutions passed by the Assembly. The last, 
but not the least important, cause of this friction was the posi- 
tion of constitutional helplessness in which our members were 
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placed by setting up an Upper Chamber practicaUy coot- 
dinate and equal powers to those of the lower and the i ctention 
of a powerful Executive irresponsible to the Legislature Let 
us hope that the relations among the members of the federal 
Legislature, which is likely to be inaugurated soon, will be more 
cordial and fruitful in the absence of an 'oifickl in it. 

I am very grateful to Dr, Beni Prasad, whrssc valuable 
guidance and suggestions were of immense help to me in 
completing this paper. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The earliest period o£ Hindu Philosophy, namely the Vedic 
period IS neither critical nor truly metaphysical. Being the 
first philosophy of a people, it is religious in character, and 
consists chiefly of cosmological discussions. But in these many 
and varied discussions, abstract and philosophical ideas are not 
rate. These form the germs of the later Upanisadic thoughts. 
Religious observances alone cannot satisfy human mind. 
The elaborate and also mechamcal system of vorship -which 
grew up round the Vedic gods, and the behef in the efl&ciency of 
rituals for man’s happmess and peace in this world and the next, 
failed to quench the scientific attitude of human nature. The 
exaggeration and extravagance of the sacrificial cult brought 
a reaction against itself, and ultimately cosmology had to make 
way for metaphysics. In the Upanisads, w'hich form the mam- 
spring of Hindu philosophy, for the first time, are seriously 
discussed the fundamental problems of philosophy — that of 
the world, the self and God. But there is a want of a system- 
atic study, or an order in the evolution of thought. The 
Upamsads are the illustrations of free and bold attempts to find 
out truth. It is difficult to demonstrate that any particular 
doctrine is the object which is taught in the Upanisads. 
Theism, Pantheism, Idealism, Realism, Materialism — all are scat- 
tered about here and there. Fanciful word-plays, redundant 
repetitions, far-fetched symbolisings are frequently found in the 
Upamsadic texts. The progress of the argument is greatly dis- 
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tarbed by digressions and vague analogies 

To make a system out of these scattered gems of philo 
sophical truths of the Upamsads is an attempt in the Brahma- 
Sutfas of Badarayana. The Brahma-Sutras also try to explain 
and establish its own monistic philosophy, against the doc- 
trines of the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Vaisesika, the Nyaya, the 
Mimamsa; and even the Bhagvadgita, Maiiu Samhita and 
Panch-ratra are not excluded foi references. The Brahma- 
Sutras are divided into four Adhyayas, each Adhyaya is again 
divided into four Padas, and m all it contains 5 5 5 Suttas. 

The Brahma Sutras are differently interpreted by different 
thinkers, every one of them trying to prove and establish that 
his own views express the true import of the Sutras. Of these 
expositions and interpretations the commentary of Sainkara 
seems to be the best. Samkara’s success is due to Ids definite 
distinction of esoteric and exoteric doctrines, which boldly 
tries to solve and leconcaie the contradictions and antithesis 
underlying monism and plurahsm, theism and atheism, Being 
with attribute and Being without it. Sarnkara docs not claim to 
make on original system of philosophical thought, but in the 
Sariraka Bhasya what he tries to prove is that the Upanisads 
clearly point to an Absolute Monism, and that the Bralinia- 
Sutras try to establish it. 

Throughout his commentary it is found that Samkara 
criticises other rival interpretations which try to show that the 
Upamsads favour the dualistic Samkhya Cosmolog}^ Be- 
cause the Brahma-Suttas are regarded by all the commen- 
tators mcluding Sarnkara, as the condensed form of the Upa- 
nisadic philosophy, hence for Sarnkara the ultimate validity 
belongs to the Sruti. In order to prove that other interpre- 
tations are not correct, he gives plenty of references from 
the scriptures. Like other commentators he also freely quotes 
from die Upamsads to show that his own interpretations bear tlic 
true import of any Sutra. 
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It IS also found that Samiara frequently taes to establish iu^ 
OTVn viewpoint by referting to comnionsense He also takes 
advantage of the conventional and traditional use of certain 
terms and phrases. 

But in spite of his strict adherence to logical procedure of 
argumentation, he commits himself to many a digression, and 
cannot always remain critical. The Absolute Monism which 
he preaches in his Sariraka Bhasya is not an outcome of his 
own personal intuitive experience. What the Upanisads pro- 
claim and the Brahma-Sutras systematise, that Sarnkara moie 
elaborately explains by pointing out the contradictions, mcon- 
sistenaes, and weak logic of the opponent philosophers. The 
most formidable opponents are the Mimamsa and the Samkhya. 
Samkara also explains and interprets many scattered ideas about 
cosmology, eschatology, physics etc. For him logic does not 
occupy the pre-emment position, it is only a means to a rational 
grouping and consistent mterpretation, of the purport of the 
Upanisads, which ate the unconditional and uncontradicted testi- 
mony of the absolute truth. 

THE ONLY ETERNAL {Brahman) 

According to Sarnkara the only object of the Upanisads 
is to declare that Brahman is the only eternal substance. In the 
second Adhikarana of the first Adhyaya an attempt has been 
made to define tins ultimate reahty. This variegated world 
■which IS expressed in different names and forms, ■which con- 
tains numberless agents and enjoyers, and which is the locus of 
space, time and causality, action and reaction, this world of 
mamfold, which is so complex in its constitution and so 
inexplicable in regard to its nature, that thought cannot grasp 
It. The origin, subsistence, and dissolution of such a world 
must depend on some cause which is omniscient and omni- 
potent. Such an ultimate cause is Brahman, which is the 
only eternal entity. 
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In the third Adhikorana it has been pointed out that if the 
senptures lihe the Rigveda etc are the sources of eternal knowl 
edge, and if these are born of Biahman, then the cause of ctei- 
nai knowledge must be the Being which is ommscient. "Jlie 
Sruti also declares that such scriptures are the effortless out- 
come of Brahman. 

But Jaifflini has shown with reasonings, that any piomJna 
IS estabhshed by the fact that it suggests an action, and that the 
Vedas are always suggestive of actions; hence the Vedanta v Inch 
suggests only the “Jnanamarga” is not a promana, and thus use- 
less. The Vedanta cannot give us knowledge of the eternal 
self-proved Bemg; for such a Being must be an object of pre- 
mia. What eternally Is, that cannot be the object of any 
“bidhi”. For “bidhf’ suggests work and not knowledge. So, 
if the Vedanta considers itself to be a promana, it must be in- 
cluded in the “bidhi’’; and hence what it teaches is not anytlffng 
about the eternal Brahman, but only ‘"Upasana”, which is a parti 
cular type of religious act 

In the fourth Adhikarana Samkara meets the above argu- 
ment of the Purvapaksin. He points out that all the sentences 
in the Sruti declare something about Brahman, which is the 
only object of the Vedantic thought; and not, that It suggests 
any particular type of “Upasana” or '^‘Upasaka”. Bmhman is 
not an object of ‘Tromana” or “Anuamna”. Moreover, uftci 
the knowledge of Brahman thete remains no distinction hciv'ccn 
“Upasana” and “Upasaka”. The knowledge of Brahman docs 
not leave any difference between the doer and the doings. 
Hence Brahman cannot be included in the ‘bidhik 'ihc 
Mimamsakas raise the objection that even if Brahman be the 
object of the Sruti, it is not proved that the Vedanta expounds 
it as in a separate treatise. Brahman is rather taken as supple- 
mentary to the acts of religious duty. The declaration of the 
Sruti “meditate upon Brahman” is definitely an act of "bidhih 
Again, as the ‘Purva Mimamsa’ and the 'Uttara Mlmamsa’ arc 
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both scriptures it is proper to interpret the latter in the 1 ght 
of the former Ihc sentences of the Sruti like the self is pure 
It IS to be searched out”, “Itnow him”, 'hhe knowing of Brah- 
man is becoming it” — are suggestive of action. The acts 
of rehgious duty create a desire in man to Imow what Brah- 
man IS. And the attributes mentioned in regard to the nature 
of Brahman are to satisfy this desire. The mere enumeration 
of the attributes of Brahman, vuthout performing religious ob- 
servances, IS useless. A thousand times hearing about the 
nature of Brahman cannot remove a man’s ignorance. Knowl- 
edge alone is not sufheient for deliverance. Work is also 
necessary. 

But Samkara points out that deliverance is not the result 
of performing the acts of religious duty. Liberation is the very 
nature of the ultimate reality. It is not something which is to 
be achieved as a reward after great elforts. It is already with us. 
In the Sruti also we find that the performance of religious obser- 
vances may bring heavenly joys, but cannot bring liberation. 
For liberation, knowledge and meditation are essential. The 
nature of the ultimate dekverance, on the other hand, is an es- 
perience which is free from both sorrow and happiness. When 
the individual self is beyond the influence of sorrow and happi- 
ness it then enjoys final liberation Hence dekverance or 
Moksha cannot be the consequence of the acts of religious duty. 

The Pradhana of Samkhya is also called eternal, hut yet 
It IS altogether different from the eternal Brahman. The Pra- 
dhana is eternal in the sense, that its changes are changes in 
form only; materially it remains the same. The Vorld’ of Vai- 
sesika is also eternal in the same sense, but Brahman is not sub- 
ject to formal or material change. It is all -pervading, self- 
luminous, and unchangeable pure being. For this reason the 
Sruti declares that the ultimate reality is beyond all kinds of 
activities. This shows that the subject of enquiry in the scrip- 
tures is Brahman. If the enquiry into Brahman be supple- 
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mentaty to religious observances deliverance would becomc 
ttansient But the Sruti declares always that dehvcrancc is 
eternally esistent, and never conditional 

The knowledge that Brahman is the absolute reality is not 
the outcome o£ rational thinking. The empirical way of think- 
ing, viz., — “Because the mind has infinite aspects, and because 
God is infinite, therefore the mmdis God” — ^is unable (o nuke 
us know of the true nature of the highest reaht}’-. For the 
Advaita philosophy religious observances are also empirical. 
Hence the highest reality which the Vedanta speaks of, cannot 
be supplementary to the acts of religious duty. Dehvcrancc 
IS not that which is produced for the self; nor it is a modifi- 
cation of tl'e self. It is neither an act, nor the fruit of an act 
Deliverance is the very nature of the self. The only h.teiaai 
IS always with us. That which is alwa}'s with us cannot be 
achieved again. 

It may be said, that as an unclean mirror regains its power 
of reflection by rubbing on it, so it is by some act, that the igno- 
rance is removed and the self is revealed in its true nature. So, 
that ultimate deliverance must be the outcome of ccitain act. 
But this is impossible, because the self cannot become, it always 
is. Hence modification or transformation of the self is impos- 
sible. 

Again, it may be argued that acts like bathing etc. punfy 
the self and hence change it. Tliat is not ttuc. Ft>t- it is the 
body, the senses, and the mind which are thus purified. 'I lie 

Self remains just as a witness: it is never an agent or an enjoy ci. 

When the man says: ‘T am recovered”, what this “I” suggests, 

IS not the real self, but the empirical self. The real self has no 
desire. The self-luminous self is beyond nature and form and 
change. It is due to our ignorance that we clothe it with our 
anthropomorphic categories. Thus the Only Eternal is never 
subject to the influence of any act. Only knowledge has any 
claim for the approach to enquire into it. 
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This Self or Brahman or the Only Eternal is also the cause 
of this Woild, rhe SatnLhya school thinks that not Brahman, 
but the Pradhan is the cause of this world The Scripture 
does not declare that the eternal Being is Brahman which is the 
cause of the world For, which is eternal, that always is; and 
which is, that, can either be perceived or inferred. Hence need- 
less it is for the Scripture to declare such eternal Being. 

Both the Samkhya and the Vaisesika school think, that for 
the origination of the world there should be the material as well 
as the instrumental cause. The former has the Pradhana and 
the Purusa, the latter has atoms and Isvara, for this purpose. 
The Samkhya declares that the Pradhana is the cause of the 
world, and this Pradhana is also omnipotent and ommscient. 
According to the Samldiya school an omniscient being is a being 
which possesses the quality of being omniscient. It is beyond 
our imagination that there may exist a conscious being which is 
knowlcdge-as-such but has neither body nor the senses. 
When the Vedandst says that Biahman is omniscient, what he 
really means is that Brahman is not knowledge -as-such, but 
that Imowledge is an attribute to it. If this knowledge re- 
mains potential, the Vedantist does not beheve in the existence 
of any cause which might bring this potential power into action. 
Hence he becomes illogical. Moreover the growing of the form- 
less into any form, without a body and the senses, is simply 
impossible. The Samkhya on the other hand has no such absurd 
logic. For the Pradhana has with it the qualities Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas, and also the quality of change. Thus the Pradhana 
and not Brahman must be the cause of the world. 

In the fifth Adhikarana of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya 
Samkara meets the above objection of the Samkhya school. 
Samkara points out that the Pradhana caimot be the cause of the 
world, for the reason, that the Pradhana is inert. It is said in 
the Upanisads that whoever may be the cause of the world, he 
created it with deliberation. The Eternal Existent wished, and 
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tte foHnless took a form to be called the world The one 
thus expressed itself mto many Moreover the Pradl ana can 
not be omniscient. Because knowledge originates from +hc 
quabty Satm, which must predominate ; but the Pradhana is 
conditioned by the baser qualities Rajas and Tamas Sucli a 
kind of limited Pradhana cannot be omniscient. Again, the 
quahty Sattva must be related to an intelligent pnncjpie, a 
Saksin, to call it knowledge But the Pradhana is non-mtdh- 
gent Hence the Piadhana is not omniscient. 

The Samkhya philosophy continues again, to raise thcf^bjcc- 
tion that Brahman has the eternal activity of cognition, but 
that, it IS also conditioned by this eternal activit}", bence not 
omniscient. But Samkara replies, that the possessor of the 
eternal activity of cognition, one who throws light on all other 
objects, cannot be otherwise than omniscient Ihe sun wluth 
IS the agent of heat and light is universally accepted as a frre- 
agent, without reference to any external object which gets heat 
and hght. So is Brabman which is knowleclgc-as-such, and 
not conditioned by the act of knowing. 

The Samkhya rephes that there must be a relation between 
the knowing Brahman, and the known objects. But I'ctbrc 
creation there was no such object; then how such relation had 
been possible for Brahman which at that time vns not devoid 
of cognition ? Samkara says that the relation was possil>]c be- 
cause even at the parental stage of the wodd there wctc name 
and form, yet unevolved, but about to be evolved, which aie 
neither mdentical with nor different from Brahman. 'Jhc 
objection that before creation, before the existence of the (objects 
of thought, Brahman was devoid of cognition, does not Jiold, 
because Brahman is thought as such. The Upanisads declare 
that Brahman is the revealed one in which the many exist, so 
that the One, being the cause of the many, is also independent 
of the many. Another objection is, that if the Sruti declares 
that there is no difference between Brahman and the transnii- 
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grating soul how the latter has its knowledge dependent on the 
body, whereas the former has not ? In teply, Samkara says, 
that indeed there is no difference between Brahman and the 
transmigrating soul ; but just as we give separate names hke 
‘a jar,’ ‘a pot’ to a hmited ether, though there is no difference 
between the ether limited under the name of a jar, and that out- 
side It ; likewise the difference between the migrating soul and 
Brahman. The atribute is apparent, and is due to illusion. 
Thus the apparently migrating soul has apparent dependence 
of Its knowledge on an apparent body. 

The Samlrhya then says that cognition might be used figura- 
tively for a non-intelhgent being For we often use such 
sentence as “The river bank falls.” In the Scripture also there 
are passages hke “That fire thought,” “That water thought.” 
Hence, the figurative use is allowed even w^here the Being is 
the doer. But Samkara points out, that to attribute the non- 
intelligent Pradhanawith intelligence even figuratively, is absurd. 
Those sentences of the Sruti ate there it is true, but there ate also 
words ‘god,’ ‘atman,’ ‘jiva’ etc. which suggest that the agent 
here is some intelligent being. The Smti also declares, a little 
farther from where those sentences are quoted, that the Being 
is the Atman. The real import of the Sruti is that the Being is 
intelligent ; and that fire, water, etc which are sometimes at- 
tributed with words suggestive of intelligence ate mere indirect 
references. Another objection that words like 'bhutatman,’ 
‘indriatman’ etc. prove that ‘atman’ might as well mean some- 
thing non-inteUigent. Hence ‘atman’ may mean the Pradhana. 
Samkata meets this' objection by saying, that the Sruti is of 
opinion, that with the help of a ‘guru’ a man can know Brah- 
man, and after his death he becomes the Eternal Being. If 
the Pradhana is the Eternal Being, the man, after his death 
would become the Pradhana, that is, he would become non- 
intelligent. This is absurd. If we rely on the indirect and 
metaphorical meaning of any sentence, we should be led to the 
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region of absurdity. For instance the sentence like "I am tin 
hymn” cannot be literally true. Moreover the tvord ^atman’ can 
not mean anything non-intelligent, because it has been used ir 
the Sruti in relation to Sevtaketu, an intelligent being, A mar 
in deep sleep becomes unconscious of the external world 
and then only the atman merges into Biahman. But if the 
Pradhana is non-inteliigent, the intelligent atman cannot become 
the Pradhana^ in deep sleep. In the Sruti there is mentic>ii 
only of one intelligent cause of the world. Hence the Pradiiaiia 
cannot even be taken as a secondary cause of this world In 
the declarations. “From the atman came out the ctlicr/’ ^bVIi 
things known and knowable are born out of the atman,” “Tills 
prana takes its oiigin from the atman” etc., the uidmate 
cause seems definitely to be some intelligent pnnctjde. 
Hence the Omniscient Brahman is the only one cause of the 
manifold existence. 

In the seventh Adhikarana of the fourth Pida of the first 
Adhyaya Samkara again discusses about the cause of t]ic wairld 
Here he shows that Brahman is both the efficient as well as the 
material cause of the world. Because, matter is not rmtsklc of 
Btahman, matter is something ha-ving name and form, hence 
It depends on Brahman. Moreover the world origmatc.s from, 
and perishes into. Brahman; and the Smti dedaies that 
Brahman made Himself. Thus, the Eternal Being is the agent 
as well as the material of his work 

In the second Adhyaya, first Pada, third and fourth Adhi- 
katanas he discusses how intelligent Brahman can be the cause 
of the non-intelligent world. The Nyaya school objects that 
Brahman cannot be the material cause of the world ; for the 
reason, that one is inteUigent and the other is non-intclligent; 
and the causal relation between them is not possible. Samkara 
points out that the relation is possible. The non-intelligent is 
TOtnout of the intelligent, and vice versa. From the intel- 
igeat man come the non-mteiligent hair, nails etc. From 
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tiie non intelligent cow-dung originates tiie intelligent worm 
The Purvapahsm replies, that the above is possible because in 
man and the cow-dung there exists a common quality — that o£ 
being terrestrial Samkara then points out, that if any such 
common quahty is admitted, it gives a better argument to the 
Vedanlist. For in Brahman there is the quality “being,’" 
which is also in everything originated from Brahman. Some 
think that nothing is non-inteUigent. What seem to be non- 
intelligent are really potentially intelligent. But this is not 
true In the Sruti non-intelhgent things like water, air, etc 
are treated as intelligent, but there only the gods, residing 
in those non-mtehigent objects, are suggested. Samkara now 
points out three difficulties which are in the mind of the Purt'a- 
paksin, if the pure Brahman is taken to be the cause of the 
world : 

A. At the time of the Final Dissolution or Pralaya, this 
imperfect world would unite with the perfect Brah- 
man, and thus it would make Brahman impure. 

B. Creation begins with divisions ; but after Pralaya 
there would exist no divisions, and hence recreation 
would not be possible. 

C. At Pralaya the jivatman would merge in Brahman. 
Thus the liberated souls would be with Brahman ; 
and at the time of recreation, these hberated souls 
might be born again. 

Samkara now shows, that these difficulties are not real. The 
ever-pure Brahman cannot become imperfect after Pralaya 
For the pots of clay when again becomes clay, do not change 
the clay. The effect cannot remain in the cause as an effect. If 
the effect is in the cause as an effect there is no Pralaya In spite 
of the fact that the cause and the effect are one, it is true that the 
effect comes out of the cause. Moreover this effect is altogether 
an illusion, hence does not really exist. What does not exist 
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cannot contaminate that which always exists Again it is not 
true that what is once united to become the One cannt t be 
made divided again into the many. In deep sleep the jivatman 
becomes one with Brahman, but when awake these again 
comes the distinction. This union is transient because the avid} a 
IS still with the jivatman, as samskara. But the liberated ones 
are not bom again, because the avidya is destroyed for ever. 

In the next Adhikarana Samkara discusses again about the 
non-difference between the cause and the effect There is no 
real dualism between Brahman the cause, and the world the 
effect. In the Ch. Upamsad it is said that if one knows cla}' 
one knows the pots. All is Brahman. To know Brahman 
IS to know everything. The many is altogether illusory. 
Duahty exists only in the empirical world The One is not the 
pie-developed state of the many ; it is altogether a different 
category— the only real category ; all else is mere phenomenal. 
One may object again, that from the analogy of the pot and clay. 
It might be, that the many is a transformation of the One. 
But that would be against the Sruti, where it is said that Brah- 
man IS attiibuteless and changeless, That the cause and the 
effect are identical, is proved by the fact, that without knowing 
the cause the effect cannot be thorouglily known. A man can 
know a pot by knowing what is clay. But by knowing a cow 
he cannot know what a horse is. The effect lies potential]}' in 
the cause. The pot was in the clay before it was made, and so 
was the curd in the milk But the pot cannot be made out of 
milk, nor the curd out of clay. There may be another objection, 
that the whole effect cannot remain in the cause. One single 
thread cannot give an idea of a cloth Moreover if it is admitted, 
that the creation is an act, it is also admitted, that it required an 
agent. With this admission it is proved, that before the agent 
was active the creation was not The pot has the potter for its 
cause, and before the potter's making the pot, it did not exist. 

But the above objection is not valid. The truth is, that 
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the effect existed before not as an effect, but as a potential 
effect. To bring out this potential effect into a revealed or 
perceptive one, is the work of the agent. A young father be- 
comes old, but he remains a father stiU. If we think that the old 
man is not the same man who was once young, we deprive 
him of his fatherhood. The fact is, that one single cause exists 
in different effects, hke an actor who acts several parts. The 
thread and the cloth are different only in form ; but they are 
same in matter. Threads arranged in a particular way is cloth, 
another way, a rope. The cause revealed is the effect. 

Samkara now interprets certain terms which occur in 
the Upanisads. In the sixth Adhikarana of the first Pada of the 
first Adhayaya he begins with the word “anandamaya’’ ■which 
occurs in the Tait. Upanisad 

In the Tait. Upanisad it is said that, the self consists of 
Annamaya, Pranamaya, Monomaya and Vijnanamaya Kosas, 
one inside the previous one. But apart from these, there is the 
Anandamaya Kosa which is the innermost of all. Now the 
problem is, that because this Anandamaya Kosa belongs to the 
series, and because the other kosas are different from Brahman, 
and also, because the conception of the same kosa is not without 
bodies and attributes, — ^whether this kosa is different from 
Brahman. From the above considerations it seems that the 
Anandamaya Kosa must be the jivatman and not Paramatman 

Samkaia points out that the word “anandamaya” refers 
to Brahman, and in the Sruti the word has repeatedly been 
used to denote Brahman. It is also said there that the iiva gets 
Bhss from the Blissful Brahman and none else, and that without 
this pure Bhss no being could have existed Bhrigu knew that 
Bhss is Brahman, In Br. Upamsad it is declared that knowledge 
and bliss are Brahman. Hence the word ‘anandamaya’ should 
denote Brahman. Samkara also points out that the Sruti declares 
Brahman as the distributor of bliss. One who gives bhss to 
others must have abundance of it in hims elf Moreover, one 
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who knows Bfahmaii, he attains the highest ttuth. This Ananda- 
maya Kosa though is at the highest end o£ the senes yet docs 
not belong to the senes, hence this highest end which a man 
attains, is Brahman. Other kosas have empirical qualities, but 
the last one, in spite of its being at the end of the other kosas, is 
free from such. It is to avoid an abrupt statement that is why 
the Smti hist speaks of other kosas and then speaks of the 
Anandamaya, thus adopting tins means of describing gradually 
crude stages of prelimmary character before mentioning the real 
subtle absolute stage That of the bodies mentioned in regard to 
the Anandamaya Kosa is only metaphorical. Of the two deriva- 
tive meanings of the word ‘anandamaya’, considering the mean- 
ing of the suffix ‘mayat,’ namely ‘modification’ and ‘abundance,’ 
Samkara thinks the latter to be more appropriate. Por Brahman 
has no modification, but might have abundance ile then 
points out that in the Tait. Upanisad it is said that He is Bliss, 
and after getting bhss from Him that it becomes blissful. I'hus 
the distinction between Brahman and the jiva is pointed out 
here. Jiva the receiver, Brahman the source. But this distinc- 
Uott agam, is not real but an illusion due to avidya. In reality, 
the pvatman and Batamatman are the same— -absolute cnlify. 
Samkara next proves that this Anandamaya cannot be the Pra- 
dhana, for it is declared that the Anandamaya wished to become 
many ; and the Ptadhana being non-inteliigent has no wish and 
no bhss. 

The Smti also declares, says, Samkara, that the atman ulti- 
mately, when ftee from any trace of duality, becomes bliss, and 
then becomes free from any feat for being entangled in the 
worldly attachments. Hence if ‘anandamaya’ means the jiva, 
such consequence for the atman is not possible. JVIoi’cover 
ananda is a thing which is limitless, hence cannot point to any- 
thing else than Brahman ; not even Saguna Brahman, but only 
Brahman attributeless. Thus, ‘anandamaya’ denotes Brahman, 

But we must notice here that Samkara’s argument wliich 
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tnes to meet the objection m regard to the senes of kosas 
15 not satisfactorily conclusive. Being at the end of a senes 
how the Anandamaya Kosa is free from the attributes belonging 
to that senes, is not clear. If this anandamaya be some 
strange entity of an absolute different category, why the word 
‘kosa’ has been used with it ? We become anxious to know 
what happens to the Vijnanamaya Kosa which is perhaps the last 
hmit of the empirical reahty. From the Vijnanamaya to the 
Anandamaya there is a gap ; the gap between the empirical 
and the real. And if there is no empirical, which according to 
Samkara, is a fact, then this gap itself is phenomenal. Is the 
Vijnanamaya the hmit of the intellectual dialectic, and the 
Anandamaya the zone of mtuitive, experience ? 

In the Ch. Upanisad it is declared that there is a 
glorious being in the sun whose whole body is lustrous and 
whose eyes are hke the petals of a scarlet lotus, and which is 
also free from all sin. The worshipper who knows this, 
becomes free from sin. This being in the sun is not some 
higher bemg, but it is Brahman, Only Brahman is free from 
all sin. It is also said that it is all-pervasive ; and all-perva- 
siveness is not a quahty of a limited being. Thus where it is 
spoken of absolute freedom, it is spoken of Brahman. The 
description of Brahman’s form and attribute is not unjusti- 
fiable ; because, for the worshipper, Brahman voluntarily 
takes illusory forms. He is perceived because of these 
attributes, otherwise He is beyond perception. The fact is 
that where Brahman is described as the attributeless and 
absolute, there is also said that He is infimte and beyond 
senses and forms. On the other hand when Brahman 
IS spoken of as a worshipped being, there He is taken to be 
one possessing supernatural attiibutes. Here Brahman is an 
object of worship, hence the ‘being in the sun’ is described as 
possessing attributes and forms. Because He is infinite there- 
fore He may be conceived as living in the fimte as well. The 
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Sruti then, mentions that one who is not the sun but yet is m it, 
and controls it, is the atman of man, and is Paiamatman. Thus 
the being in the sun is Brahman 

In the same Upamsad it is declared that all beings originate 
from the ether, and all is dissolved in it. This Tthcr’ here 
stands for Brahman ; because there are sentences Idic “If this 
ether be not the bliss...,” “Ether is the cause of the subsistence of 
name and form, in whom name and form are conceived is 
Brahman.” The Purvapakshin’s acceptance of the gencial 
meamng of “ether” is because of its clear significance. Jf is 
really true that from the ether originates cveiythmg ■— 
ether, air, fire, water, earth, vegetables, food, the jiva 
But this way of thinking is not correct ; because the 
origination of ether itself is from Brahman Moreover Tlhcr' 
has been used here m the Sruti to stand for the eternal one, 
amidst the evanescent many. Hence ether is Brahman. In 
the twelfth Adhikarana of the third Pada, Samkaia again 
quotes the Ch. Upanisad and proves, that the word 'akas’ 
reahy denotes Brahman ; because tHs ‘akasa^ is the cause fijr tiic 
revelation of name and form, itself remaining beyond those 
categories 

In the same Upamsad is also mention of prana, which 
is a god to meditate upon, and from which everything originates 
and into which everything perishes. But this priina is not the 
vital breath, but Brahman. In the Sruti it is also said that ah 
the gross matter cease to function at the time of sleeping, 
and become one with the pr^. But while sleeping, all the 
gross matter do not cease to function, only the senses do, Ali 
the gross matter cease to function when they become one with 
Brahman. Hence pr^ denotes Btahman. 

In the ninth Adhikarana of the same Pada Samkata again 
discussed the above question. In the Kousitaki Upanisad it is 
told that Indra is the prana, and one should worship him ; this 
prana is the Prajnatman, bliss and without disease or death. 
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The Smti further declares, that by knowing him (India) all sm is 
destioyed. Moreover epithets hke ‘prajnatman,’ ‘bhssful/ 
‘immortal’ etc. are also used. Hence prana must denote no other 
than Brahman. But the word ‘speaker’ used in this context might 
suggest that prana is the jiva. Samkara points out that by 
knowing the jiva sin cannot be destroyed. Prana is not even a 
god though India calls himself the prana, India advises the 
worshipper to know himself, because Indra himself Icnows 
Brahman, and by knowing Brahman he became Brahman. Thus 
by knowing himself means by knowing Brahman. What is said 
m the Prasna Upanisad is also suggestive of either jiva or the 
vital breath. But the whole context is centred round some ulti- 
mate being, who is immortal and bkssful. The word ‘speaker’ 
also means the atman. “Know the atman and not the Speech” 
means know the atman and not the body. Samkara again points 
out that here is not discussed the different objects of worship, 
hut rather the different modes of worship. Brahman may be 
worshipped in three modes of feeling — ^jiva-bhava, prma-bhava, 
and Bralima-bhava. 

In the third Pada of the same Adhyaya Samkara, m the 
tenth Adhikarana, again raises the topic, and pomts out that in 
the Katha Upanisad it is declared that the prana is the locus of 
the world. This ‘prana’ also denotes Brahman, because none 
else can be the locus of the world. 

In the fifth Adhikarana of the fourth Pada of the same 
Adhyaya Samkara again quotes the Kaisataki Brahmana, where 
it IS said, that the prana is the enjoyer. There are mentioned 
qualities also, which definitely point out that this prana is not 
the )iva, but Brahman. Because it is said there, that this prana 
IS “the maker of those persons of whom all this is work.” 
Such a creator of minor creators can neither be the vital breath 
nor the jiva. 

After proving that the prana spoken of in the Sruti is Brah- 
man, Samkara now proceeds in the tenth Adhikarana to prove 
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that light mentioned in the Ch Upamsad is no other than 
Brahman. The light, declares the Sruti, winch shines above 
the heaven and all other things and beings, and also reflects in 
every one, is the light, which is within the body o£ man. This 
light apparently signifies the sun, and is generally accepted as 
such. The aigument in favour of this is, that Brahman being 
attributeless cannot have lustre and reflection, which are the 
characteristics of light. Hence light" does not mean Brahman, 
but rather a subtle and super-sensual lustre, if not bodily lustre 
Samkara then tries to establish that light’ denotes nothing else 
than Brahman. Because in the same context it has been dec- 
lated that the gross world is originated from the most perfect 
being Braliman. The sentence before and after tiic above doubt- 
ful term ‘hght’ suggests and points to the fact drat the discussicm 
there, is on Brahman. Hence ‘light’ should also denote Brah- 
man. Agam, Brahman may be called light metaphorically 
What reveals all other things, may be termed as light. More- 
over, light is the visual symbol of Brahman for meditation. 

In the second Pada of the first Adhyaya Samkara intcrpiets 
certain ambiguous terms and phrases, and proves that they 
denote Brahman. For instance, in the Ch. Upamsad it is said 
that the being with mind and breath, is to be meditated upon 
in the lotas of the heart. The Purvapaksin says that this being 
IS the Jiva, for Brahman has neither mind nor breath; moreover 
Brahman is beyond space, and hence cannot be localised. Sara- 
kara however points out that the context is a discussion on Biah- 
man, and thus Jiva is not here suggested. The words “mano- 
maya”, “Prana-sarira” are jusdy used because Brahman being all- 
pervasive may be described thus. The jiva expresses itself 
only through the body, whereas Brahman expresses Himself 
through everything. Again, that the infinite Brahman cannot 
be localised is not true Because Brahman exists everywhere, 
and which exists everywhere, may certamiy exist in. a particular 
place. This is how the infinite Brahman is meditated upon in 
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the finite heart. The not yet perfect human mind bemg in 
capable of conceiving the Infinite as infinite, begins first with the 
finite and localised. One must pass the hmit, to reach the limit- 
less. But the Purvapahshin continues that if Brahman lives m 
the ]iva. He must be subject to pleasure and pain. But Samkara 
here reminds that the question of pleasure and pain arises only 
m the dualistic plane. In reality there is no difference between 
the jiva and Brahman. The jiva is Brahman. For except, 
Brahman nothing really exists. 

The second Adhikarana begins with the declaration of the 
Kath. Upanisad “he brings the world Into dissolution.” This 
agent may be fire, the jiva, or Brahman. Samkara proves that 
this is Brahman, because even fire cannot destroy everything; 
neither the jiva can. 

The fourth Adliikarana begins with the discussions on the 
sayings of the Ch. Up. that, the bemg seen in the eyeball 
is the atman. According to many, this being or as it is called the 
atman, is the sun; for others this bemg is the jiva, and for many 
others this is nothing but a shadow. Samkara there poiuts out 
that the context speaks of Brahman, and by “atman” Param- 
esvara is meant, hence this bemg is no other than Brahman. The 
Sruti here speaks of immortality which cannot be attributed to 
the Jiva or the sun or the shadow. To the objection that the 
infinite Brahman cannot remain in the finite eyeball, Samkara 
says that for the purpose of worship such metaphorical sugges- 
tion may be allowed. The Sruti also declares, that the result 
of meditation upon this bemg is the umon with Brahman after 
death. This definitely points to Brahman. Neither this being 
is a shadow; for a shadow is evanescent and never eternal, more- 
over there is nothing material before the Avorshlppers^ eyes so 
as to form a shadow on the eye. Agam, immortality cannot be 
attributed to a shadow. Thus the being m the eye is no other 
than Brahman. 

In the Br. Up. it is declared that one who is in this earth 
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yet outside of it and conttols it living in the heart of man, is tlu 
Antaryamin. This Antatyamin, the other schools think to bi 
either a god or Pradhana. But Sathkara shows that it is neither 
This Antaryamin is unknown to the earth, hence cannot be a 
god Neither it can be the Pradhana; because the Pradhana 
IS non-mteUigent and thus incapable of being alhlcnowing. The 
Antaryamin is not the jiva, for the teason, that the jiva cannot 
control the earth and is not outside of it. Hence tills Antar- 
yamin IS Brahman and none else. 

In the Mm. Up. it is said, that by which the absolute Btah- 
man is known, is called the Para-Vldya. The Primal cause 
which IS beyond the sense as well as intellect, which is eternal 
and aU-pervasive is known to the meditating mind. But wdiat 1 s 
this Primal cause ? In the sixth Adliikaiana Sarakara points 
out that this is not the Pradliana. The cobweb may be the out- 
come of the non-intelligent spider, but the cobweb is not a liv- 
ing world of intelligent beings; the non-intelligent spider might 
produce something non-inteUigent. Thus the analogy of the 
cobweb for the Pradhana is false. Moreover the Sruti deckics 
that of the two, Pata-Vidya and Apata-Yidya, Rg. Veda belongs 
to the latter. As the fruits resulting from the Para-Vidya is 
Deliverance, so the object of the Pata-Vidya is Brahman 
The knowledge of the Pradhana cannot give Deliverance. This 
Pata-Vidya is “aksara”. Hence “aksara” is Brahman. The 
Sruti first speaks of the Katma-Vidya, but then rejects it. For 
the material activities karma may be useful, which only gives 
transitory felicity but not eternal bliss. One who thinks this 
to be the ultimate reality, makes himself subject to a never- 
ending senes of births and deaths. Deliverance cannot come to 
us by performing duties, but it is possible only by the earnest 
enquipr into^ Brahman under one who has already known it 
This aksaia " is self-luminous and perfect, attributeless and all- 
pervasive. Thus “aksata” is Brahman and cannot be anything 
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The seventh Adhikarana of this Pada discusses a saying of 
the Ch. Up., that “Vaisvanata” is the pcifect whole, is present 
eveaywhere, and it is to be worshipped. Other words such as 
“atman”, “jiva’\ “hunger”, “fire”, “the god of fire”, are also 
used in the same context. Hence the confusion. The popular 
meaning is of course fire, or the god of fire. It is said that 
the heaven is the head of “Vaisvanaratman”. It is also said that 
fire is the eyes of Paramesvara, and there is given the “triloke- 
murti”. Hence hunger or fire cannot be the object which is 
suggested here ^‘Vaisvanara” is said to hve within man, but it 
IS not like a man. The god of fire is also inadmissible because 
it has not the heaven as his head. Again from the derivative 
meaning — “Vaisvanata” is Visvanata — the soul of all men; a nd 
“agni” is ag-ni — one who gets the fruit of all work. The reason 
why Vaisvanara is in the small human heart, as explained by 
Badari and Asmaratha Mum, is that this Vaisvanara is Brahman, 
and thus spoken because Brahman is meditated in the heart of 
man as a finite being. Jaimini says that when the Infinite is so 
localised in a particular object for the purpose of meditation, 
the object no longer exists for the neditative mind, but only there 
remains a sense of the Infimte Being. It is for the gradual 
vanishing away of the duahty that such “localisation” is at all 
mentioned. In the Jabal Up. also there is mention of the 
localisation of the Infinite Brahman to the nose and eyebrow. 
It is also said that the Infinite and Inexplicable one at the 
point between the eyebrows reveals itself to all as the ego- 
consciousness. Hence this Vaisavanara is Parmesvara or 
Brahman. 

The third Pada begins with a declaration of the Mun Up. 
In that Up. it is said that the heaven, the earth, the sky, the sense 
— all these have one locus; and one should know this locus, 
which is a bridge to cross this world. This locus, according 
to other thinkers is the Pradhana, or it may be the ether. But 
according to Samkam this locus suggests Brahman. The ana 
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log7 of the bridge may be explained as a substance which jojns, 
and not as one which helps to cross over. The words “alh 
knowing’h “all-pervasive” do not allow the Pradhana to stand 
for this “locus”. The Pradhana is nondntelligent; the jivatman 
IS half-intelligent, hence neither is suitable to stand for this 
locus. Thus judging the context as a whole, this locus, 
according to Samkata is Brahman. 

In the second Adhikaiana Sanikara proves that “bhuraa’ 
denotes Brahman The Ch. Up. declares that what is unrela- 
tional knows that, and what is unrelational whole, that does not 
allow duality and distinction, condidoii and finilude. But 
what is this unrelational whole ^ We know that speech is greater 

than name, mmd than speech and hnalh' prana 

which is greater than hope, wHcli comes last in the senes. 'I lus 
might suggeset that ‘prana’ is this unrelational whole, iiven in 
deep sleep prana exists, the senses cease their functions. I’ius 
explains the saying that in the state of the unrelational whole no- 
thing is seen or heard. This state is also happy because in ‘sus- 
upti’ sorrow and anxiety do not exist. T’hat this “whole” is the 
immortal nectar is explained by the declaration of the Sruti that 
prana is the immortal nectar. But Sarakara shows that this 
unrelational whole Is rather Brahman than prana. Because it 
has been said also, that this “whole” is beyond “samprasada”, 
whereas prana is not beyond “samprasada”. Only Paramat- 
man is beyond susupti. Prana is susupti but not something 
beyond susupti. Thus the “whole” is beyond prana Hence 
the unrelational whole is Brahman, Moreover, tlic happiness 
in susupti IS different from that in the “whole”. The 
former is ephemeral, the latter eternal. The susupti is not 
immortal. Thus the unreladonal whole or Bhuma is Parmat- 
man and none else. 

The third Adhikarana begins with the discussion on 
aksara which occurs in the Br. Up., where it is said that 
aksara is the locus of the sky. Samkara shows tliat the 
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oksara does not mean the alphabet, though letters are 
worshipped. The sky is the locus of all things, and ‘aksara” 
IS the locus of the sky. Thus ‘aksara’ becomes the locus of 
everything. Hence alphabet it cannot be. It can neither 
denote the Pradhana, for it controls the sun and the moon, 
which the non-intelligent Pradhana cannot. Moreover, the 
Sruti declares that "aksara can see, but cannot be seen, it 
can know, but cannot be known.” The Pradhana has no such 
quality. Without this “aksara” there is no other thing. 
Hence the jiva cannot be this “aksara”. Thus “aksara” is 
Brahman. 

The next Adhikarana proves that the “pranaba” mentioned 
in the Pr. Up. is Brahman; one who worships this “pranaba” 
goes to the Brahmaloka. But the journey to the Brahmaloka 
means the fruitful consequence of worship, thus it is only a 
finite gam. For this reason this “pranaba” should rather mean 
‘apara’ Brahman or the finite or saguna Brahman. But Samkara 
argues that the Up. continues to declare that the worshipper 
sees whom he worships, and this seeing is a peculiar experience 
of becoming one with the object of worship. This experience 
is not a finite sensible experience, but the inexphcable 
experience of the unrelational whole, It is true that the 
worshipper goes to Brahmaloka. But this is not the end of 
tlie journey. Even in this Brahmaloka one must continue his 
meditation, and in this loka he experiences Brahman. This 
Brahmaloka is not the end, but just a prehminary stage, 
which serves as a means to the experience of Para-Brahman. 

In the Ch. Up., it is declared that m the Brahmapura there 
IS the small lotus-chamber, m which is the ether which one 
should search out and know. This ether in the finite physical 
abode might be die gross ether which is limited in the chamber 
of heart. Or it might be the pva, for the reason that Para-Brah- 
man cannot be limited in a finite abode. Rather the jiva, who 
IS a limited being might be suggested here Jiva is the owner 
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of the body, and he might live in the heart of his abode. But 
in this fifth Adhikarana Samkaia, points out that this small ether 
denotes Biuliman. The Srud continues to say that this finite 
ether is all-pervasive and in it are situated the heaven and the 
earth. It is also sinless, diseaseless, immortal, free from sor- 
row, hunger and thirst etc. Such cannot be the ether. The 
body is called Brahmapura, because in this finite abode the In- 
finite IS revealed. The Sruti also dcfinitel} says that the wor- 
shipper sees Para-Brahman within the body. All bemgs come 
to this Brahmaloka everyday, but tliey are not conscious of it. 
So, the ]m also comes to this loka, and hence he cannot be the 
object. The object is something which is to he achict'cd by 
the pva. Upon this finite ether the existence of the world de- 
pends, and also it has been declared that Paramatman controls 
the universe. Thus the finite ether denotes Brahman. 

The sixth Adhikarana commences discussing the saying 
of the Mun. Up. that even the sun or the moon' cannot reveal it, 
but that it IS self-lurmnous. But this is not a great luminous 
object. Brahman possesses eternal light. In tlic B. Pita the 
same has been declared. He is the revealer of ail things, but 
himself is self-luminous- 

The next Adhikarana goes on to discuss a problem in the 
Kath Up. where is mentioned of a being short as the rhumb 
what is luminous fiame without smoke, and the creator of the 
past, present and future, and who is eternally existent. This 
at once proves that the jiva is not this being, because the heart 
of a man is so small, and the worshipper for liis convenience 
might meditate at first upon the finite something, I’hus this 
httle being must be Brahman and nothing else. 

In the fourth Pada of the first Adhyaya Samkara discusses 
on the word "avyakta” which occurs in the Kath. Up. This 
'avyakta’ said in the first Adhikarana, is nor the ‘^avyakta’ of the 
Samkhya system, which is the second ‘'Tattva' according to it. 
But this avyakta is the indescribable one. Here is mentioned 
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that the %hte£ has the body which is the chaaot, intellect is the 
chat otecr mind is the reins the senses are the horses and ob- 
jects of perception are the places where the horses run about. 
This hghter is Brahman, By aA^akta is meant subtle body, 
from which, comes out the gross one having name and form, 
which before creation, remains potentially m the avyakta. 

In the second Adhikarana Sainkara points out that the 
‘mahat’ of Samkhya is not the Vedic ‘^mahat’ meaning 'unbomk 
In the Sruti ‘mahat’ does not mean ‘unbornk This unborn 
denotes Brahman and not the Pradhana, The Pradhana is never 
vedic. 

In the Aran. Up. it is said that the ultimate analysis of love 
brings in the conclusion that one loves his own self When 
the self IS known and loved everything is known and loved. 
But this self is not the individual self, but the Brahman. In the 
jiva duality and distinction are still there. It is declared that as 
the ocean is the ultimate destination of water, so Brahman is 
the ultimate destination of all things. 

THE NEAREST ETERNAL (Jhe Atman) 

It has been pointed out, that in spite of the opposition made 
by other schools of philosophical thought Samkara has estab- 
lished that the omnipotent, omniscient, and eternal Brahman 
is the only existent real thing, and that it is the cause of all other 
things. Now Samkara intends to prove that this only real 
entity Brahman resides in man. 

The eternal Brahman is the nearest eternal. This nearest 
eternal is the Atman. Not that amongst other eternals the 
Atman is the nearest, but that there is only one eternal and that 
eternal is the nearest to ns. 

In the fifth Adhikarana of the third Pada of the first 
Adhyaya Samkara says that as long as there is duality, so long 
there remains the jiva-consciousness. When this duality vanishes 
jiva does no longer exist, it goes beyond the body and the senses 
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and tlie Atman is tevcaled to itself The finite ego^conscious- 
ccss melts away into the consciousness of the whole This is 
what has been called the rise of the jiva from the body. Until 
the pure Icnowledge dawns into the mind of the jiva, it cannot 
see the Atman in its own nature, which lives neaiest to it, but 
takes it to be attributed with other gross matter. The trans- 
parent stone becomes colouied when placed near a coloured 
object. But one who has seen its transparency has knowm that 
Its colours are mete super-impositions. Such is the case with 
the Atman. With the coming of pure knowledge ignorance 
vanishes, and the Atman is seen m its original transparency and 
purity. The Atman lives in a body but itself bod) less. The 
|iva shatters the false physical entanglement and comes out to 
realise that he is the Atman. 

At the time of susupti or deep sleep the duality vanishes. 
The mind ceases to function because it does not perceive objects 
with the senses But the Atman remains awake for ever. 
There is no mind at this stage because there is no relation bet- 
ween it and the body. Whereas the Atman which is free from 
any relational property is there always. There arc many who 
think that the jiva is the ultimate reality. But this is not true. 
To remove such false Icnowledge is the motive of this Bhasya, 
Samkata points out that the Atman is the one eternal lihss, and 
as its power it has Avidya with it. This avidya it spreads to 
create a false notion of the many. In teality the many does not 
exist. The one seems to be many. The ]iva, in fact, is the At- 
man. Sruti first accepts the jiva as a separate existence, and then 
shows that this jiva does not exist in reality as a separate exist- 
ence, but what exists is the Atman which is omnipotent 

In the CL Up. there is mentioned the "super-light”. This 
super-light is the Atman. The Atman cannot have any form 
that is why it has been metaphorically called light. 

In the first Adhikarana of first Pada of the second Adhyaya 
Samkata proves that the Samkhya and Yoga are against the 
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Vedas His arguments are that because the above two systems 
believe in the plurality of the Atman, and because the Sruti dec- 
lares that the Atman is the one without a second, therefore the 
Samkhya and Yoga arc not true interpreters of the Vedic truth. 
The same is true for the Vaisesika. 

In the third Pada of the same Adhyaya Samkara discusses 
the nature of the Atman. The Atman is never destroyed or 
transformed. What changes or is destroyed is the body. The 
Atman has neither origin nor destruction. It is eternal; only the 
Atman expresses itself as the jiva takmg names and forms. The 
Vaisesika says that the Atman is non-intelligent, and intelligence 
IS attributed to it later. The argument is that if the Atman were 
intelligent, how is it that at the time of susupti the intelligence 
IS no longer tiiere. But it has repeatedly been said that Brah- 
man is self-luminous. But Brahman is the Atman. In deep 
sleep the Atman is not conscious, is not true, because the At- 
man’s unconsciousness is apparent and never real. As there is 
nothing to be expressed, so the Atman remains quiet. During 
sleep no other thing exists and the Atman again becomes the- 
self-caused and self-luminous one. All duality vanishes and 
the Atman sees only itself. 

In the fifth Adhikarana of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya 
Sarnkara says that in the Sruti there are not mentioned many 
causes of the world, the only one intelligent principle is the cause 
of the world. It is also said by the Smti that all things known 
and knowable are born out of self. Thus the only one intelli- 
gent principle which is the cause of everything is the Atman. 

The second Adhyaya is begun with the discussion whether 
this Atman is one or many. According to the Samkhya and 
Yoga schools there is the plurahty of Atman, but Sruti never 
admits such plurality of the first principle. The first cause 
according to the Smti must be one. So die Atman has no 
second. If the real is the only one intelligent principle there 
cannot be many “reals” For they either may be independent 
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of one anofbei or relational to one another In the former case 
there comes in contraction in regard to tl e first cause in the 
latter the many has no real significance or claim for their sepa- 
rate existence. This Atman as has been said is intelligent. But 
the Vaisesika school says that at first the Atman is non-lntelli- 
gent, and intelligence comes to it later. Thus intelligence is 
an attribute of the Atman, and it comes tchen the mind is in con- 
tact with the Atman. If the Atman were intelligent its intelli- 
gence would have existed even in dream or deep sleep; but that 
does not happen. Samkara points out that the Smti says that 
Brahman is Atman, and Brahman is intelligent and self-lumi- 
nous. So is Atman. Again, it is not tme that during sleep the 
Atman is unconscious. The Atman is evcr-conscious and intel- 
ligent. It is consciousness and intelligence as such During 
sleep no other thing exists, and the Atman becomes as it is, 
without the apparent duality. Thus its unconsciousness and 
non-intelligence are just apparent As there is nothing to be 
expressed, so it rather remains as unexpressed consciousness. 

This Atman is neither born nor destroyed. T'he mmd, 
the senses and the body, all belong to the ‘‘bhutas” and hence 
originate and perish like them. But the Atman has neither birth 
nor death. The Atman is eternal Braliman which expresses 
itself in the form of jiva. The many jiva is mere adjectival, the 
Atman only is substantive. But where does such an Atman 
recide to enliven the whole body ? The Atman has no form 
hence no outline to distinguish its locality or position. A 
candle flame illuminates the whole room. But how docs the 
quality of a thing go outside the thing ? The whiteness of a 
white cloth cannot leave the cloth. But we might have other 
analogies. For instance, the fragrance of a flower is perceived 
outside the flower. The Sruti, however, declares that the jVt- 
man lives in the heart, and it is like a subtle atom, and from there 
it pervades the whole body for the reason that it is consciousness 
and intelligence as such. As heat and light are in the nature of 
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file so coDscjousness is m the nature of the Atman The Srati 
says that the Atman is knowable, and that it is atomic. It i„ 
atomic because when attributed with mtelhgence it becomes 
empirical, for the infinite one now becomes anthropomorphic 
when it has come in contact with the intellect. But where 
there is contact there must be separation; and there are times 
when the Atman is not with the intellect. When it is free from 
intellect, it becomes one with Brahman. Its contact with the 
intellect produces the ego-consciousness. Any kind of action, 
even meditation is the work of intellect. The Atman never does 
anything. It never becomes, but always is. In susupti and 
dream the intellect does not leave the Atman but remains in the 
background in a subtle form to appear again when awake, It 
remams a witness to all actions which are performed by the 
antahkarana in conjunction with the senses. The jiva has the 
ego-consciousness, and that is why it is an agent, a sufferer. 

On the other hand liberation is cessation from work. If 
this work is empirical and thus unreal, so is liberation. Deli- 
verance has no meaning in the world of reality. Bondage and 
deliverance are words for the empirical world. The empirical 
is the adjectival mamfestation of the real. 

But why at ah this manifestation ? 

THE LESSER ETERNAL (Isavara) 

Satpkara has already shown that the only real thing which 
exists is Brahman. But he then makes subtle distinction bet- 
ween Brahman and Isvara, stating that Isvara is no other than 
Brahman, it is Brahman attributed with qualities. Thus Isvara 
is an allowance for the empirical world to satisfy the anthropo- 
morphic demand of the soul. In the Smti it is found that two 
forms of Brahman are mentioned — the Nirguna Brahman and 
the Saguna Brahman. The former is qualityless the latter 
having attributes. Isvara is the Saguna Brahman. In regard 
to Isvara the Sruti declares* ‘‘The wise one who has produced 
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all forms and mad all names exists m them Men ■worship 
this Isvara and thmV themselves related to Him 

In the seventh Adhikarana of the fiist j\.dliyaya Samkara 
quotes the Ch. Up. where it is declared that there is a gloiious 
being in the sun whose whole body is gleaming and whose 
eyes are like the petals of a red lotus. He then shows that 
such a being, as is seen from the sayings of the Smti, is not 
attributeless; but it is Brahman who is now Saguna for the 
worshipper. Brahman puts on attribute so that the worship- 
per might meditate upon him. This Saguna Brahman is 
called Isvaia. Isvara is thus a higher being, a means for the 
worshipper, an auxiliary in Ins attainment of the ISiirguna 
Brahman. But such a means is no more tlian an illusion, for 
what is not Brahman is unreal and hence an illusion. 

In the third Pada of the second Adhyaya Samkara shows 
that the jiva is dependent upon this Isvara. Isvara guides the jiva 
so that he might work according to his samskata. In spite of 
the potentiality in the seed, it cannot grow without the assistance 
of water. So though the jiva is bound by his karmaphala, yet 
without Isvara ,the agency of the jm is not regulated, llic 
Purvapakshin argues from tlie commonsensc standpoint saying 
that the farmer can plough without Isvara but not without the 
bull. But this is mere argument. The teacher teaches but the 
pupil learns himself. If Isvara were to remain independent, 
the purusak^a and destiny of the jiva becomes futile. The 
relation between Isvara and jiva, on the otlier hand, is not like 
that of a master to his servant, but rather like that of the fire to 
Its sparx. It is declared by the Srutl that jivatman is part of 
Paramatman. Jiva is a part of Isvara. 

One may object that if the jiva is a part of Isvara, then 
Isvara, like its part must experience sorrows and su^crings in 
a greater degree. And if liberation means becoming Isvara, 
it IS no better than the worldly bondage. Rather worse than it. 
But it IS not true. The ray which emits from the sun may get 
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deviated but is dc\ t on is not in the sun On account of the 
heteroL!;ene)ty of ilie atniosphciic air the sunray gets its devia- 
tion. On accfHuit of the duality of his ego-consciousness the 
yva geis bis sorrow, isvara has no cgo-consciousness, hence 
no duality, 'fids eg<vconsciousncss is inversely proportional 
to vicinity to Iswua. In the second Pada of the third Adhyaya 
Samfcara again biings in the discussion and says that though the 
jiva is a spaik of Isvara yet Isvara is not the jiva. For the jiva 
cannot create <m account of his avidya. When this avidya is 
vanished the leal ic veals itself. It is generally said that the jiva 
also creates; for instance, tlie dream is his own creation. But 
this is not true. I’lds ci cation is not a conscious creation. Had 
the dream eapciicncc been a conscious achievement, no body 
would have dreamt evil. 

I'hc Smti declares th.tt Brahman is Nirvisesa and Savisesa. 
The Pui\apaksin argues that Brahman cannot be both, but 
must be dt her c if the two. J v>r is and is-not can never be both at 
once. Samkara says that as transparency and colour cannot live 
at the same time, but colour might be an illusion and in spite of 
tts presence the fact that the object is tiansparent is not untrue. 
When the illusion vanishes, the tmth reveals, that is all. In the 
Sruti there is an illustiation of showing that Brahman is the only 
real substance, but Isvara is only for the purpose of worship. 
Once Bahva asked Baskali about Brahman and Baskali remained 
silent, showing that silence desciibcs Brahman, for Brahman is 
mexphcaidc. When such a Brahman is spoken of in relation to 
categories and, attiibutes, it is of Isvara that we speak. The 
Sruti sometimes speak of two existences of Brahman. The 
Murta Brahman, and the Araurta Brahman. The former rs 
gross, and the latter subtle. The former includes three elements 
earth, water aitd fire. The latter includes two, air and ether. 
Both these denote Isvara, Isvara in His different modes of exist- 
ence. The Suguna worshippers worship Isvara or God and 
the Nirguna worsiiipper Brahman. Of the two kinds of wor- 
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shippers the Smti declares that the latter arc rMscr, The -wor- 
shipper of Isvara gets Devajan, that of Brahman becomes Biah- 
man. 

According to Samkara the mstrnmental and material cause 
of the world is, Isvara. Isvara is omnipotent and omniscient 
But none the less, this Isvara is no other than Brahman. As 
'brahmanh ‘hsatriya’, childhood, youth, father, friend etc. aje 
attributes of any man Devadatta, but Devadatta is wiiat he is 
So is -with Brahman and Isvara. Thus in the second Adhya^a 
Samkara says that owing to avidya the difference between the 
bimba and pratibimba is forgotten. In the Paranmfthit world 
Brahman is the only reality, and odiers, even Isvara ts pratibimba. 
But in the Vyabaharika world Isvara is the sum tof.al of infinite 
attributes. The jiva has finite attributes while Isvar.i has all 
attributes. AH attributes vanish in the realm of reality, 'i'hcrc 
IS neither ‘bimba’, nor ‘pratibimba’. Thus, if Saguna Brahman 
is Isvara, then Isvara must -w'ork. The work Jsvaia is 
different from that of man. That of Isvara is sport, independ- 
ent creation. That of man is necessaiy consequences of sams- 
kara. It is the Saguna Brahman when be is a creator, ^am- 
kara says that He subdues maya and creates. 

There is an objection that if Isvara is the cause of this 
world, and this world is full of inequalities, of good and evil 
things, so must be Isvara. But Samkaia says (second AdhyajM, 
first Pada) that though it is Isvara -who has cieatcd this -woild, 
yet It is not without any principle that He has cieatcd it. He 
creates according to merit. Hence, in spite of His creation in- 
equality and discrepancy are not made by Him, but it is wc who 
make them. 

Samkara also says that Isvara can manifest Himself as an 
Avatar by means of maya. Such manifestation is a voluntary 
undergoing for the benefit of the worshipper (first Adhyaya). 
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THE EMPIRICAL ETERNAL 
{The World) 

We haye seen that though Samkara has not accepted tlie 
woiid as real from tire paramarthic standpoint, yet he has not 
denied its reality from the standpoint of tlie Vyabahatika world. 
If this world of ours is empirically real, Samkara never discards 
It from his critical examination. First be declares that this world 
is an illusion, then he gives so much of his time and thinking in 
describing and analysing this illusion. 

In the first Pada of the second Adbyaya Samkara discusses 
cosmology. All stones belong to the same eartli ; so from one 
Brahman, the different substances arc originated. It may be 
objected that if at first Brahman alone existed where could he 
get material for his creation ^ Samkaia replies that no external 
material is needed in this case. As milk or water becomes curd 
or snow, so the rvorld originates from Brahman. It may be 
argued that the milk gets heat from outside before it changes 
itself into curd. But unless the milk has the property of be- 
coming curd no amount of the external heat can change it into 
curd. Brahman is ali-powcrfol and perfect ; he does not require 
anything from outside for his creation Taking the analogy 
further one may say that milk is non-intelligent whereas Brah- 
man is intelligent. But Samkara replies that even intelligent 
beings like gods — ^create worlds. The spider creates its web if 
we take an illustration from the animal world. Another objec- 
tion may be that the gods have bodies which they may use as 
material, whereas Brahman is bodyless. Samkara here points 
out a new fact. He says that this analogy rather illustrate the 
difference between a god and Brahman, than a resemblance 
between them. A god cannot create without some material 
from outside, but Brahman can create without it. 

The Purvapaksin argues that if Brahman is formless, the 
whole of Brahman becomes the world ; and if the whole of 
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Brahman becomes the world there remains nothing to enqmie 
for, and the declaration “know him” of the Sruti becomes 
meaningless. On the other hand to call Brahman having form 
means making him temporal. The Sruti declares that Brahman 
IS formless and more than the world, and one part of Brahman 
becomes this world. That Brahman is foimlcss cannot be 
known by logic, but only by the Sruti, But how the formless 
Brahman has ‘one part’ for the creation of the world ? Samkara 
explains that this duality is only phenomenal, an anthropomor- 
phic explanation towards the understanding of cosmology 
In fact there is nothing like cosmology in the Vedanl. For the 
cosmos itself is not. The one Brahman creates the v'orld of 
many without himself being changed. This may be understood 
from the illustration, that the one Atman creates many things 
in dreams without itself becoming many. In the Samkhya 
school the same difficulty is seen. The Pradhana is formless 
and yet it creates. So is with the paramanu of the Vaisesika. 
Hence, the objection against the creation of form by the 
formless does not hold. 

In the next Adhikarana Samkara shows that according to the 
Sruti Brahman has infinite power, and because of this power 
there is infinite creation. The objection arises here, that if neces- 
sity IS the mother creation, what necessity Brahman has that he 
creates ? Brahman is perfect and free, hence he cannot have any 
necessity. Only the lunatic does anything without necessity, 
and Brahman is certainly not a lunatic. Samkara replies that 
Brahman creates because it is Hs nature. There is neither 
necessity nor any motive behind his creation. This creation is 
a spontaneous expression, sport or the “leela” of Brahman, It 

IS not the fulfilment of a want, but the abundance of one who is 
always full. 

But if Brahman is the creator of this woild, why he creates 
such a world of sorrow and suffering and inequality? A 
creator of such a world must not be an imperfect one ? Samkara 
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replies that Brahman creates it is true, but this creation is agaic 
subject to variation by the action of the jiva. This is the reasor 
why there is inequality in this world. The cloud is the general 
cause for the production of the com, but tins again is not in- 
dependent of the nature and quality of the seeds. Brahman 
similarly is the general cause, but the existence of inequality in 
the world is due to the particular cause — ^the nature and quality 
of the jiva. The Sruti declares that “Good acts beget good 
result, and bad acts beget evil.” Samkara continues his argu- 
ment in the twelfth Adhikarana. He points out that, because 
there was one set before creation, therefore there was no cause 
for such mequality in the creation. This inequality comes later. 
Before the One became many there was no action, but in spite 
of that, this variability is possible, owmg to the eternal nature 
of this world and the eternal nature of the action. Thus from 
the very beginning inequality and variation were there. But 
how to know that the world has no beginning. Because one 
cannot accept the fact that it has a beginning, for in that case 
the origin would be sudden. Avidya in conjunction with 
desires produces actions, and then comes the consequences. 
Not only the Vedanta, but the Smriti and the Puranas as well 
declares that the world is eternal. This phenomenal existence 
is, in spite of its being empirical, eternal. By making Brahman, 
the material as well as the mstrumental cause of the world, the 
problems of creation can thus be explained. 

In the second Pada of this Adbyaya Samkara again discusses 
how the world is caused by Brahman and not by the Pradhana. 
Ill the opimon of the Samkhya the pot has the quality which the 
clay has. Now if this world is non-intelligent, its cause must be 
non intelligent. Samkara replies that even from out every- 
day experience of hfe we never find anything which has a non- 
inteUigent cause. The house, room, red etc. are the products 
of some intelligent being. The pot is made by the intelligent 
potter. The clay has the potter behind it which shapes it mto 
^3 
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a pot And so eyen the non intelligent Pradhana must have 
some mtelhgent cause Wliat of creation even the desite for 
creation is not possible in the non-intelligent. The chariot does 
not move of its own accord. The desire exists where it is seen 
to be dynamic. It is in the intelligent being But desire exists 
there where exists the body. Pure intelligence is bodyless, hence 
this world is not a product of his desire but of his creative im- 
pulse. The Samkhya might say that as water falls for the good 
of man, as the nahk is for the good of the calf, so the non- 
intelhgent Pradhana becomes this world. But the Smti says that 
the water is caused to faU by some intelligent being, and the 
milk flows because of the wish and affection of the cow. The 
Pradhana is the harmonised condition of the three gunas — 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Purusa is static. Hence the Pradhana 
is free only to act, the cessation fiom action is not possible for it. 
But Brahman being all-powerful and all-knowing may or may 
not act. If it is said that the Pradhana acts with a purpose, this 
purpose must be either hberation, or eartlfly enjoyment, or both 
Liberation cannot be a purpose, for liberation exists all along. 
If we admit earthly enjoyment then libetatioii becomes im- 
possible. The Purusa cannot enjoy as it remains indifferent. 
And both liberation and earthly enjoyment are impossible simul- 
taneously. If in the act of creation the sight of the Purusa and 
the creative powers of the Pradhana are blended, creation would 
go on eternally, and hence deliverance would be impossible 
The indifferent Purusa cannot create, the Pradhana itself is non- 
intelligent, and there is no ‘tertium quid’ to explain the creation 
of the Pradhana. But in the Vedanta there cannot be such 
difficulty as the conflict can never be between the real and the 
phenomenal. For creation there must be discord in the three 
gunas. But Samkhya does not allow any other element which 
would bring in this discord. If Samkhya admits that the gunas 
are sometimes in harmony and sometimes in discord, it must 
explain the cause behind such spontaneous breaking in the origi- 
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nal hamiony. If now it allows consaousness in the Pradhan: 
it also admits that creation depends on some mtelligent cause. 
Moreover the Samkhya holds various opimons in regard to the 
elements. Some say that there are eleven senses, some say 
there are seven. Some declare that the ‘tanmatra" originates 
from ‘mahat/ some are of opinion that they originate from 
‘Ahamkara.’ Thus in regard to its discussion on cosmology 
the Samkhya is contradictory. What it points as similar contra- 
dictions in the Vedanta are of the empirical existence and has 
no concern with reality. 

In the second Adhikarana Samkara criticises the paramanu- 
vada of the Vaisesika. The Vaisesika school argues that similar 
effect comes out from the similar cause. The white cloth is the 
product of white thread and not of black thread. Hence if 
Brahman is intelligent, this world of ours must be so, but that 
is not. In this case the world is not created by Brahman. But 
Sarnkara shows that in the Vaisesika philosophy there is such 
weak logic. An atom has a volume, but when two atoms 
combine the volume is not doubled Accordmg to the Vaisesika 
there are four different Idnds of atoms—earth, water, fire and 
ak, and these are the ultimate elements out of which this world 
is created by combmation. But Samkara now points out that 
these atoms were static before combination. What made them 
dynamic so as to combme with one another ? The Vaisesika 
admits that the combmation is an act, then where is the agent ? 
Samkara puts forth four different objections agamst this Vaisesika 
cosmology : 

1. As there was not yet the body hence not yet the mind ; 
therefore, the primal cause of this combination cannot 
be an attempt on the part of the Atman. 

2. Of this combination Fate cannot be the cause ; for Fate 
IS non-inteUigent. 

3 If two atoms combine wholly the volume must in- 
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crease. If they combine partially, the atoms are allowed 
to have parts. 

4. At the time of final dissolution the same difficulty 
arises — the want of an intelligent cause for the 
dissolution. Hence the atomism of the Vaisesika is 
not logical so far as the creation of the world is con- 
cerned. 

The atomist says that the combination itself is an element 
which gives a new quahty to the di-atom. But in that case, 
Samkara replies, ‘combination’ itself must have a cause ; and 
thus we admit an infimte regress. The atoms must be eithei 
of the following • dynamic, static, dynanuc and static, 01 
neither dynamic nor static. If dynamic, dissolution is not 
possible. If static creation is impossible. Both dynamic and 
static simultaneously is absurd. If neither, then dependent on 
some other cause. 

Moreover the atoms have qualities and hence cannot be the 
ultimate cause of all things. The thread is the cause of the 
cloth and it is finer than the doth ; the fibre is the cause of the 
thread, and it is finer than the thread. Thus the ultimate cause 
must be the finest and most subtle. Whereas the atoms arc 
never such. They have qualities which demands a cause for their 
own existence. In an atom there cannot remain an eternal 
substance, that the Vaisesika thinks or rather imagines, which is 
causeless. Again, the atomist discusses the problem of transi- 
toriness. But that he should not, unless he admits something 
which IS not transient but eternal. It is the demand of sound 
thinking that at the base of all evanescent existences there is 
something which is eternal. And this something is Brahman, 
who creates this manifold world. The world necessarily is an 
outcome of Brahman and not anything else. 

To the atomists Samkara says that the element earth is the 
coarsest and has the qualities ‘gandha,’ ‘rasa/ ‘mpa,’ ‘sparsa’ 
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and sabda Water being more subtle has the last four qualities 
and so on with the otha: T^hutas Should wc then think that the 
atoms of these elements also differ m qualities ? This then will 
mean that one kind of atom is more subtle than the other kinds. 
Again, we cannot say that each kind has all the qualities, ' in 
which case water should have the quality of smell. Hence atom- 
ism IS illogical. Moreover this atomistic theory is not ac- 
cepted by the Vedic Rishis. According to the Vaisesika the 
quality itself is a separate substance. But this is absurd. The 
quality expresses the substance. One quality begets another 
qualityjand one substance produces another ; but never a quality 
a substance or vice versa. The "Samabaya’ relation is not 
possible between a substance and its quality. Between the cause 
and effect there is 'Samyoga’ relation, and not ‘Samabaya’ rela- 
tion as such. The relation as such has no separate independent 
existence. Again, we should note that the entity like atom, 
mind, or atman has no bodies, hence samyoga is not possible. 
In fact, two bodyless atoms cannot make a substance having 
a body. Hence we are lead to believe that the cause and the 
effect are but one. On the other hand, if the atoms are said 
to have bodies, then they must be subject to decay, for all 
bodies decay. Thus they cannot be eternal. 

The fourth Adhikarana begins with the criticism against 
Buddhism. There are three schools of Buddhistic philosophy : 

(a) Sarbastitvavadi, 

(h) Vijnanastitvavadi, and 
(/) Satbasunyavadi. 

The first says that everything within and without is real. 
The second thinks that only the things within, that is the in- 
ternal reflections, are real. The third school believes that no- 
thing is real. According to the first there are four kinds of 
atoms (earth, water, fire, air) which combine to form this sensu- 
ous world. And there are five scandhas (rupa, vijnan, vedana, 
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samna, samskam) which form the spmtual wodd But the 
atoms and scandhas ate non mtelhgcnt and there is no other 
intelligent being to cause their combination. Only perpetual 
creation may be possible, but dissolution and deliverance are 
not possible. Moreover it is not knowable whether there is 
any distinction between the perpetual flow of creation and that 
which flows perpetually, or both are the same. The Vainasika 
Buddhist says that though they do not believe in any intelligent 
being, yet that does not stand against their believing in the 
eternal creative order. For these things which are born of 
avidyas are related to one another as cause and effect. Hence no 
external agency is needed for the going on of the world. But 
though the evolution of each avidya is possible, because one is 
the cause of the other ; yet the combination of these avidyas 
13 not possible, as diere is no other cause which combines them 
to make other things evolve. And the avidyas themselves can- 
not be the cause of their combining with one another, for their 
own existence depends on the combination ; and hence cannot be 
the cause of that which conditions their existence. If the com- 
bination is controlled by one definite law, then man would not 
be anything other than man. If there be no definite law man 
might change at any moment. If the enjoyer is transient, for 
him there cannot be anything for his eternal enjoyment, and thus 
no liberation. 

It may be that there is cause for the creation of the avidyas 
but not the cause for their combination. Even, they cannot justify 
how one of the avidyas is the cause of the other. Because each 
is temporal. One which perishes altogether cannot be the cause 
of that which comes out after its destruction. If the present one 
be the effect of the past somethmg which is perished for ever, 
then Ksanavangavada is discarded. On the whole, according 
to this view the effect is neither the same as the cause, nor some- 
thmg different. Hence it cannot explain the relation between 
cause and effect. Again, it cannot be said that the effect may 
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come without the cause because it is said that out of foux 
causes comes mitid and its products If it is admitted that the 
cause exists until the coming out of the eflFect in spite of its bemg 
transient, then its transiency vanishes. 

The Vainasika says that ‘pratisamkhyanirodh,’ ‘apratisam- 
khyanirodh/ and ‘akasa’ are non-existent. The flow or the 
flowed one, neither of them can be non-existent, because they 
are causally related. One thing is said to change into another, 
and because both are mentioned simultaneously there cannot 
be any discontinuity betvmen them. Liberation is the result of 
the destruction of the avidya. Hence it may be said that its 
non-existence is justifiable But then the question arises ; what 
is the cause of this disappearance of avidya ? If the disappear- 
ance be spontaneous, then the advice to make it disappear is 
useless. If its disappearance is dependent upon a perfect knowl- 
edge, then the idea of natural transiency becomes invalid. 

The akasa cannot be non-existent In the Sruti it is told 
that akasa is born of Paramatman. Hence it is a substance. 
The sound has its locus m the akasa or ether. Moreover among 
the Buddhists it is admitted that air is conditioned by ether. 
Hence ether is a substance. Anything which is not a substance 
cannot be the cause of a substance. According to them these 
three are non-existent but eternal. A thing which does not 
exist, for it, there is no problem of its being eternal ot temporal. 
Again, if we accept their theory of transitormess memory cannot 
be explained. It is absurd to think that one man acts and 
the same man becomes another one when he remembers his 
action. In our remembrance we feel that the same I act 
and remember the action. The continuity of the ego-conscious- 
ness must be believed. 

The Vainasika also thinks that the creation is from non- 
being. He argues that unless the milk ceases to be milk, curd 
cannot be formed. The seed perishes before plant conies out. 
But It is not possible for being to come out of non-being. From 
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absolute negation nothing can be born In the above analogy 
though milk ot the seed changes yet they are the causes of the 
curd and the plant respectively. For neither the curd nor the 
plant can come out of nothing. There must be something as 
cause, from which other things come out as the effect. It is not, 
however, the fact, that the seed first becomes nothing, and 
then from this nothing grows the plant. The fact on the other 
hand is that the destruction of the seed, and the formation of 
the plant are the phenomena which occur simultaneously. 
Moreover, they first say that out of the four kinds of atoms, 
things are made, now they say that they are made out of naught. 
Hence contradiction ; a farmer does not get corn when he does 
not till the field. If things were born out of nothing, a farmer 
would have got his crops without ploughing the field, and a 
potter would have got the pots without handling the clay. So 
is with the man and his liberation. 

The Yogacari Buddhist thinkers say that everything is the 
product of internal consciousness. But this according to 
Samkara is absurd. There is the external world which is revealed 
in our consciousness, not that our consciousness produces the 
external world. In every kind of knowing there is the experience 
of an external object. Moreover, it cannot be said that what 
we experience is not an external thing, but only our own idea. 
The Vainasika says that we experience our ideas “like the ex- 
ternal things.” But how one is justified in saying "like external 
thing unless there is this external thing”? This at once proves 
that the object exists externally Nobody has ever seen knowl- 
edge or the object of knowledge separately. But this does not 
mean that knowledge and the object of knowledge is the one 
and the same thing. There exists a relation between them which 
brings the other at once into consciousness when there is one. 
The Buddhist thinker accepts knowledge but not the knower. 
Hence it is absurd to have continuity in knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot be of a momentary existence, in that case it will be a 
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mete impression witliont an outline The argament that cons- 
ciousness IS self luminous hence tl ere is no need of a Lnower is 
false The fire cannot burn itself. There must be an intelligent 
■witness who knows, and becomes conscious of any object, and 
does not perish after existing for a moment. 

The Buddhist says that the things of the waking state are as 
unreal as that of the dreaming’ state. But this for Samkara is not 
true. For after dream the objects experienced m the dream seem 
to be false. Whereas those experience in the waking life persist 
to be true. Dream is a kind of remembrance, but the waiting 
life IS a state of direct experience. Again, if the external objects 
do not exist, there remains no variety in experience, and hence 
no desire. But the Buddhist accepts the desire to exist. With- 
out objects desire cannot exist Or, to believe that knowledge 
IS possible without desire, is irrational. Desire is a samskara, 
and cannot remain as such without an object, which is its locus. 
The ego-consciousness which is temporal and momentary can 
not be the locus of the desire. The theory of the Sunyavadin 
IS more futile than others, because it is against all proofs. The 
Buddhist theories on the whole are illogical. 

In the fifth Adhikarana Samkara begins to criticise the 
Vivasana theory of the Jama. This Digambara school believes, 
that there are seven substances — ^jiva, ajiva, and from these 
asrava etc. To each substance they apply the logic of sapta- 
bhanganaya. Unity, eternity, etc, are also treated with this 
logic. That is, in one sense it is umty, in another it is multi- 
plicity ; in one sense it is eternal, in another it is evanescent. 
But such, according to Samkara is absurd. One thiag cannot 
be hot and cold at the same time. Is and is-not simultaneously 
is impossible. Moreover, an object which in one sense is and in 
another sense is not, cannot give validity m knowledge, rather 
It begets doubt — resulting in a hopeless scepticism. Hence this 
astinastivad is illogical. They say that the atman is as much as 
the body — sarviaparimana. But the body is perishable and 
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changeable ; so according to them the atman is also perishable 
and changeable. Thus on the whole the doctrine of the Jama 
philosophy is not logical. 

In the nest Adhikarana Samkara begins to csaniinethc 
Saiva theory — ^that Isvara Siva is only the instrumental cause 
and not the material cause of the world. This, Sarnkara shows 
to be not logical. Because, if Isyata, creates bad, mediocre, 
and good beings he seems to be partial, and thus the conception 
is anthropomorphic. It is said that beings aie such according 
to the merit of their work; then Isvara becomes limited and 
conditioned as well by the work of his created lacings. More- 
over, work is non-intelligent and must have some intelligent 
cause behind it, by which it originates. Hence it becomes 
absurd to think that Isvara and work arc reciprocally condi- 
tioned. In the Samkhya tliere is no true relation between 
Isvara, the Pradhana, and the Pumsa. Hence there is no chance 
of the Purusa becoming controlled by Isvara. In the Vedanta, 
on the other hand, there is the relation ‘abheda,' and the relation 
of cause and effect. If the Isvara of the Samkhya is illogical, 
so that of the Pasupata. In the case of Samkhya, Samkaia hcie 
agam points out that, the relation of the potter and the pot is 
not applicable to that of Isvara and the Pradhana; because the 
potter and the pot both are sub|ect to body. The rcla.tion bet- 
ween the Purusa and the senses is also inapplicable to that of 
Isvara and the Pradhana. Because the former relation is known 
by means of sorrow and happiness. But we cannot know the 
experience of Isvara. If Isvata’s experience is like that of the 
Purusa in that case there remains no difference between Isvara 
and the Purusa. Agam, it is said that Isvara, the Pumsa and 
the Pradhana are eternal. But how the three eternals can live 
without hmiting one another? IVIorcover, how Isvara is all- 
knowing if there be no finiteness of the knowledge of the 
Pradhana ^ The other difficulty is that if there be restriction m 
regard to this number ‘^three’, it means that the number condi- 
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tions the infini ty of tlie reals and m that case Isvata the Purosa, 
and the Pradhana, each becomes finite. 

The seventh Adhikarana begins with the criticism of thePan- 
chatatra and Bhagavat schools. The foUowets of the Bhagavat 
say that Vasudeva is Paramatman and is the First cause, out of 
which ‘samkarsana’ or the ]iva originates. Hence, according to 
them Vasudeva is Prakrte. But Samkara thinks that if the ]iva 
has a definite origin, it means that it is essentially of the nature of 
ordinary perishable objects. This again means that deliverance 
is not possible for such object. Moreover, the objects for 
action do not come out from the agent. So ‘pradyumna’ or 
mind cannot originate from 'Samkarsana.’ Neither ‘Aniruddha' 
from mind. The Pancharatra admits, on the other hand, that 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha — each at first 
was in Isvara, Practically it comes to be four Isvaras, and that is 
fiitile, for the reason that one suffices. It is also iUogical, 
because at another place it is said that Vasudeva is the one with- 
out a second. That the Pancharatra speaks of the four “tatvas” 
which are Vasudeva, is a statement which seems to be born of 
mere hypothesis. How is it known, asks Samkara that God has 
only four manifestations ? We find in the Sruti and Smriti that 
the whole world is the manifestation of God The saying of 
the Pancharatra, that the attribute and the attributed are the 
same, is against the scripture. The Pancharatra also abuses the 
Vedas. Thus their arguments are futile and illogical. 

The third Pada of the second Adhyaya is devoted by Sam- 
kara mainly to the crude cosmological processes, of how the dif- 
ferent elements came into existence. He begins with the ether. 
It is said by the Purvapaksin that ether is not created, for that is 
not mentioned clearly in the Sruti (except in the Tait. Up.), In 
the Vedas ether is compared to the eternal Brahman. According 
to the Vaisesika theory, again, there is no atom of ether. Hence 
ether is not created. But Samkara points out that if ether is 
compared to Brahman, Brahman and ether both become eter- 
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Dal To save firom a dualism it has been said that the 
ethei temains in a mere potential state m Brahman, and that is 
not exactly its independent existence As the expansion of milk 
does not stand in the way of that of the water in it, so is with 
Brahman and ether. That is why the Smti says that ether is 
created. But the real fact is that ether is not created. 

The above argument of the Putvapaksin is not justifiable. 
In the Sruti it has clearly been said that from Brahman the man) 
is created. In the Ch. Up. it is declared that ether originates 
from Paramatman. If ether is not created from Biahman 
advaitavada does not stand. The real import of the Tait. Up. 
is also the same. Moreover, all created things have separate 
existences from one another. Ether also has its separate exist- 
ence from the earth, water etc. Hence ether is also created 
The argument of the Vaisesika, that because thcic is not ether- 
atom hence it is not created, does not hold valid. Because it is 
a fact that the combination of dissimilar things often forms a 
new thing. Again, ether is the locus of all tcmpofiil qualities, 
which means that itself is tempoial too. The analogy that 
Brahman is like ether, is not for the purpose of establishing 'the 
infinity and eternity of ether, but that of Brahman. Hence 
ether is originated from Brahman, 

The second Adhikarana has the similar arguments to prove 
that air is also an object of creation and is created from ether. 
The next four Adhikaranas prove that fire, water, and earth aic 
also created. Fire from air, water from fire, and earth from 
water. 

But these five “bhutas” originate not of theit own accord ; 
but it IS Brahman, we must remember, who expresses itself 
through them, thus wishing to manifest itself into many. 

In the eighth Adhikatana Samkara begins discussing the 
‘ptaiaya’ or the final dissolution. He shows that as there is a 
regular order of evolution of this world, so there is a regular 
order of its dissolution. Thus, at the time of the ‘pralaya’ 
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the earth chaages mto water watet into air, etc The senses 
the min d and the intellect — all these belong to the bhutas 
and these also originate and perish like them. 

The foutth Pada is devoted to the discussions in regard to 
the creation of the ‘^pranas.” Samkara says thathke the elements 
‘prana’ is also origmated from Brahman. The Sruti declares 
this. There are eleven “pranas,” which are declared by the 
Sruti. In regard to the number of ‘prana’ the Smtis differ, 
but when all these statements are taken together and weighed 
carefully the number eleven is justified. These eleven “pranas” 
aie subtle and finite. Amongst these, the one is the principal. 
This principal ‘prana’ is according to Samkhya the action of the 
senses. Others say that the “prana” is air. 

But both of them are wrong. The prana is neither air, 
nor a resulting action of the senses. If it be air or a product 
of senses, its separate mention in the Smti bears no meaning. 
Each sense organ performs its particular function, they do not 
perform anything in co-operation. Of them the prana cannot 
be the principal if it be the resultant action of all the senses. 

Yet this ptana is not a separate entity and enjoyer different 
from the jiva. Like the senses, the prana is also a means to the 
enjoyment of the jiva. If the prana is a means to enjoying as 
the eyes are means to seeing, what might be its function ? asks 
Sainkara. He then replies himself that its function is to keep 
the body in a going-on order in harmony with the senses. The 
‘prana’ functions different activities under five different designa- 
tions as — ^prana, apan, byan, udan and saman. 

Now, another question anses here. Do the pranas work 
by themselves ? Or work due to the presence of gods whose 
influence makes them work ? The latter suggestion is correct. 
The Sruti declares this. Yet we should not forget, that though 
the gods have their influence over the pranas, it is the jiva who 
IS the enjoyer. For jiva is the owner of the body. The gods 
have greater riches to possess than human body. They are 
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metely ausiljAry to the senses , the ]iva alone is the enjoyer 

The piincipal prana is a separate thing from other pranas. 
It is different from the senses, whereas other pranas are the 
senses. Unlike the other pranas, the principal prana works even 
in deep sleep. This the Siuti has declared in many places. 

We have seen that Samkara elaborately discusses about cos- 
mology. He not only discusses the how, but the why as well, 
of the origin of this world. He criticises the other schools of 
thought in regard to the problem of the first cause, and the 
function and freedom of the each detailed factor belonging to 
this world. But it is certainly a strange fact, that the world for 
which Samkara brings in so many arguments, is not at all real 
for him According to Samkara tliis world is notliing ; it docs 
not exist. It is just an illusion. Before he begins his Sariraka 
Bhasya, he gives a preface, which is called the Adhyasa Bhasya; 
and m this he shows that the world is a product of Adhyasa — 'Or 
error. 

Samkara points out that in the totality of existence tiiere aie 
two divisions — ^Brahman and the other-tban-Braliman. These 
two are antagonistic, as light and darkness are. What is light, is 
not darkness, and what is darkness, is not light. Thus what is 
Atman, is not non-atman. Hence the Purbapaksin argues that 
in this case Adhyasa is not possible. Adhyasa is a notion of a 
thing falsely posited on another. Hence, the thing of which the 
notion IS posited must be already a fact of experience ; and the 
two things must have separate existences of dissimilarity to make 
the Adhyasa possible. But Brahman is not yet known, and so 
Adhyasa is not possible. The pearl and silver — ^which create 
Adhyasa, do both exist, and so do the snake and the rope. 
Whereas the yet unknown Brahman and the world cannot make 
any room for such an Adhyasa. 

To this Samkara replies that it is not true that Brahman 
is not known altogether. Brahman may be unknown, but not 
unknowable. Many have directly experienced Brahman. 
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Moreover the I has its locus the Atman, winch points to the 
fact that the I has a sub] ect for Imowing or experiencing. Hence 
it IS not true that the Atman or Brahman is unknowable. 
Samkara then says that the Atman not only is knowable, but also 
can be experienced. The jiva finds it as the L The Adhyasa is 
not hmited to the field of perception, for even the sky is posited 
with the colour blue. Hence it is not true that the Adhyasa is 
impossible when the senses fail to experience the objects con- 
cerned. The sky which is not perceptible by the senses is taken 
to be blue, which in reality is not. So is with the self and 
not-self, or Brahman and the world. 

This false knowledge due to Adhyasa is called the avidya, 
which is the root of all evil. To remove this avidya is the work 
of the Vedanta. One thing which is important to take into 
account, is the fact that in Adhyasa the posited quakty does never 
stain the object underlying. Thus the world can never stain 
Brahman, the phenomenon is weak to leave its mark on reality. 
The tope, however much taken for a snake, never gets the 
poison in it. 

The Purvapaksin then raises another objection. If, accord- 
ing to Samkara, only Brahman is real, and everything else is 
unreal, the scriptures then become unreal also. In that case how 
these are accepted by Samkara to be the ‘pramana’? Samkara 
here points out that the scriptures are not for Brahman but for 
man, hence they are nothing but the product of avidya. For 
where avidya does not exist, there exists not any necessity for 
the ‘pramana’ and so for the scriptures. The scriptures are 
useful until the avidya disappears. The Adhyasa is the cause of 
the ego-consciousness which though empirical, is yet eternal. 

THROUGH THE EMPIRICAL TO THE REAL 

In the previous chapter we have seen that Samkara proves 
avidya to be the root of all evil, for it hides Brahman from us. 
Now about the removal of this avidya. When this avidya dis- 
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appears we have the dchveraflcc The ] va is Brahman but it 
cannot create because its ditine qualities are concealed by t e 
avidya. Karma is the fruit of the avidya, and Karma has its 
inevitable consequence. It is said by the Smti that death is not 
the end of the hfe-process’ of the pva. Because after death the 
]m takes with him the senses and the subtle dements. Eveiy 
jiva must act, and every action of him is either good or bad, 
which has the corresponding consequence. The good actions 
of the jtva leads him to the “Chandraioka,” from where he must 
return after the fruits of his actions are harvested, to be born 
again in this world. For bad actions the jiva, after Ids death 
goes to the kingdom of Yama, from where he returns also to 
be born agam. Hence the absolute cessation of all Karma is 
the hberation for the jiva winch means no more rcbirtiis. 

The Smti says that at the time of sleep the jiva remains one 
with the Atman. One may object that, supposing it is true 
that the jiva becomes one with Brahman when in deep sleep, 
IS that the same jiva who wakes up again ? A drop of water 
mixes with the water m the ocean and becomes one with the 
ocean; can the same drop be taken out ? In reply Samkara says 
that the same jiva, who becomes one with Brahman m susupd 
awakes again. Because after the sleep the jiva recognises that 
he is the same agent who did such and such before he had fallen 
asleep. There is thus a contkimty of ego-consciousncss; tliat is 
why the personality does not alter after sleep. The Smti thus 
declares that the jiva becomes one with Brahman everyday, 
but is not conscious of it. 

Now, the analogy of water-drop. There the wafcr-diop 
and the ocean are two different things before the union. But 
in case of Brahman and the jiva, they are not two different 
objects, but one; the jiva is Brahman. Wlien Brahman Is rela- 
tional and adjectival, it is the jiva. But tlaough susupd is a 
state when the jiva is with Brahman, coma is not. 

The jiva must worship, must enquire into the nature of 
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reality. For this he must need at first something concrete upon 
which his anthropomorphic categories can be bestowed. For 
such ardent seekers after truth Brahma may be represented as 
Savisesa. Savisesa Brahman is Brahman with the attributes. 
This Savisesa Brahman is Isvara, whom the worshipper medi- 
tates. But none the less this Isvara is also an illusion. Only 
for the Vyavaharika or empirical existence that Samkara admits 
Isvara. But in fact only Brahman is the only reality. In the 
Srutg It IS said, that BhaskaH when asked Bhaba about Brahman, 
he remained silent, and pointed out, that this silence was the 
answer. This shows that Nirvisesa Brahman is inexpUcable. 

For the empirical world Brahman has two existences: 

1. Murta, sthula, or gross, 

2. Amurta, suksma, or subtle 

The former includes the three elements — earth, water and 
fire. The latter mcludes air and ether. All these are for the em- 
pirical world. The Yogin rises above these and experiences the 
absolute One, after the avidya being disappeared by meditation. 
In the process of meditating there remains the duality between 
the jivatman and Paramatman. But this ultimately melts away 
into an absolute Oneness, The Sruti declares that one who 
knows, he becomes. The distinction which remams for the 
knower is like that between the snake and its coh. 

It is a fact that our experience of the empirical world is 
different and varied. This is due to the difference of intellect 
in the ]iva Thus intellect makes the existence adjectival. In 
the absence of this intellect plurality does not exist. Hence 
phenomenal world is due to this intellect Intellect is finite, 
hence its product is finite. Sorrow ad happiness experienced 
by the ]iva are not given by Isvara, but these are the conse- 
quences of his karma. Isvara, the Sruti declares, distributes the 
due result of the done actions. He is only a passive distributor, 
never an mterpreter. 
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T.iVf the difFetent acts of religious duties mentioned in the 
Vedas and the Purva Mimamsa, there are also different types of 
worship mentioned in the Vedanta. But the worship in the 
scriptures differ J&om one another Yet the aim and end of each 
is the same. Thus the many types of ■worship are really the one 
worship mentioned indifferent ways. The worshipped being 
is one, hence the purpose of the worship must be one. In 
the Vedas it is said that there is the one being which is to be 
worshipped. To point out this unity, the same worship is 
mentioned ki more than one Vedanta teaching. Placli worship 
mentioned in the Vedas, is also suggested in the Vedanta 
The Bajasaneya method and the method of the Chhandagya 
are the same. 

The attributes posited to the worshipped one vary in 
different Upanisads but if the real import is sought, thete is 
found one purpose and meaning underlying all. The different 
attributes mentioned by the different Vedantists may be equally 
applied to Brahman. If one attribute is not mentioned in a 
particular place, it does not mean that it is not applicable to 
Brahman. On the other hand, attributes which are only relative 
or merely analogical are applied to Brahman for the purpose of 
worship. 

In the Katha Up there is said that the object is superioi 
to the senses, mind to the object, and finally the Purusa. But 
this does not mean that the wotshipper has the degrees of reality 
to be experienced The Purusa is the only reality. The degrees, 
if admitted, must be in the empirical world. To become 
known of the Purusa means to become absolutely free from 
the bondage. For Purusa is the Atman. 

The methods of worship differ because they ate based on 
different attributes of Brahman. But m the Upanisads there 
are mentioned certain acts of religious duties, which Samkara 
points out are not to be confused with the worship. These 
are observances and not meditation. In the former, work is 
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pnnmry m the latter knowledge. 

Another question which is discussed by Samkara is, that 
among the different kinds of worship, should the worshipper 
perform one or all of them ? There are three kmds of worship : 

1. Ahamgraha, 

2. Tatastha, and 

3 Angasrita. 

The result of the first is the seeing of the worshipped. If 
that is fulfilled other two are not needed. One must be selected 
by the worshipper, that which suits him most. All of them 
together may prove harmful as they might destroy the concen- 
tration. But Tatastha worship may be performed m Samuchya, 
for each gives a particular result which make up the %drsta.’ 

In the fourth Pada of the third Adhyaya Samkara discusses 
the problem whether the knowledge of seif is only a part of 
Karma or itself brings deliverance. According to Badarayana, it 
is not a part of Karma, but itself brings deliverance for the jiva. 
King Janaka is said to perform acts of religious duties with full 
knowledge. But this does not mean that the knowledge is 
a part of the religious duties performed by him. What does 
this mean, is that both work and knowledge are necessary for 
the jiva^s liberation. Work alone or knowledge alone is neither 
possible, nor suffiaent for having the deliverance. In the Sruti 
we fin d that a seeker after truth remains in the house of his 
‘guru,’ and there he is to perform various duties, before he 
attains perfect knowledge. 

But Samkara here says that though work seems to be 
necessary as it cannot be avoided, yet the Sruti always advises 
the jiva to discard work. The truth is known without perform- 
ing such acts of rehgious duties. The agmhotra sacrifice is for 
having a hundred years existence, but the seeker of truth does 
not aspire for such a trifle thing as to have a hundred year 
life. The agmhotra sacrifice is for the layman who cannot enter 
into the inner meaning of the sayings of the scriptures. It is 
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true that many a Rishi performs acts of rehgious duties but they 
do them without wanting the result Thus this Karma is 
"niskama. ’ The Sannyasa asrama does not alloiv Karma. J aimini 
mentions only the Garhastha asrama in which the emphasis is 
upon the jiva’s performing household and religious duties. 
But according to Badarayana there are other asramas which are 
important For the last asrama, the Sannyasa asrama, what is 
essential is knowledge and not the acts of religious duties In 
this asrama the jiva leaves aU his socio-economic relationships, 
hence for him there remains no such things as the acts of reli- 
gious duties. Here he practises meditation and enjoys quietude. 

The stories of Jajnavalka, Dibdas, Pontrayana etc. ’which are 
mentioned in the Sruti, are not to advocate the performance of 
acts but just to show the importance of knowledge. These 
stories may inspire men to achieve knowledge and to enquire 
into Brahman. Knowledge thus is the cause of the jiva^s 
deliverance. But though the result of knowledge docs not 
depend on the acts of religious duties performed in the asramas, 
yet these acts are not useless. For they are means to knowl- 
edge. As wood is a means to cooking, so these acts to knowl- 
edge. These acts destroy sin and prepare the jiva to have the 
truth revealed in him. Thus, for the deliverance knowledge 
is necessary, and for knowledge work is necessary. 

A worshipper must lead the life of a disciplined body and 
mind. He may eat anything he gets, just for the maintenance 
of his life. But wine is not allowed in any circumstances for 
any man. If one does not want deliverance, one is still to 
perform the duties prescribed in any of the asramas. Sama, 
dama, brahmacarya etc. are means to the prelimmary conditions 
of mind achieved before the enquiry into Brahman begins. But 
it IS better to remain in one asrama than to be outside of it. 
The poor and helpless cannot remain in an asrama and are 
not able to perform proper duties. But yet they may acquire 
knowledge, because by their acts of generosity and meditation. 
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which might be performed even from outside of any asrama, 
they can have knowledge. Sambata knew the truth by these 
means. 

One who has adopted the Sannyasa astama can no more 
adopt any other. The four asramas are in ascending order of 
merit. Badarayana and Jaimini both have disapproved descent 
in the order. But if the fall be unconscious there is no wrong 
in it. The worshipper must perform the worship himself, it 
cannot be performed by the priest or any other person on his 
behalf ; because it is the worshipper who gets the result. This 
is what is said by Atreya. But in the opinion of Oudolomi 
the priest may perform the worship as he has been entrusted 
by the jiva. 

In the Br. Up. it is said that purity of mind, childlike 
simplicity, knowledge and meditative nature are esssential for 
the knowledge of Brahman. In the Sannyasa asrama ‘sravan,’ 
‘manah and ‘mdidhyasan’ are essential. For the Garhastha 
asrama ‘ahimsa’ and ‘samyam’ are essential. 

Now, whether the jiva gets knowledge after his ‘sadhana,"* 
in this life or in the Hfe after. The Sruti says that it depends 
on the jiva’s karma. If the result of his karma is destroyed 
in this hfe, knowledge comes to him in this life. This means 
that as soon as the result of karma is destroyed knowledge 
comes. The result may be destroyed in one life or more. 
Hence the necessity fot an intense desire for knowing the truth, 
and a passionate devotion m sadhana, which hastens the des- 
truction of the fruits of work. The fruits of work are destroyed, 
but that of sadhana remams with the jiva even after his death 
in his succeeding lives. 

In the whole of the fourth Adhyaya Samkara discusses 
about sadhana in detail. He points out from the Sruti that 
sravan, manan etc, are not to be performed only once, but re- 
peatedly. Even meditation itself means continual thinking and 
concentration. The Atman is superimposed by the empirical 
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plurality hence repeated hearing and thinking are essential foi 
the gradual removal of the avidva 

For worshnp and meditation specific ^asanas’ or sitting 
postures must be adopted. Lying position is not advocated 
because it brings in sleep. For meditation effortless sitting 
posture IS the most suitable. In regard to time, duration, and 
place the principal point to be considered is the suitability foi the 
concentration of mind Meditation must be continued till death 
Because the Sfuti says that the state of mind at the time of 
death, is tire state of mind which the jiva gets in the next life. 

All sin is destroyed by the knowledge of Braltman, and 
future sin becomes impossible. “As cotton burns away in fire, 
so the sin in Brahmajnana.” Not only sin, but virtue also is 
destroyed in Brahraajnana. “The wise becomes free from 
both sin and virtue.” The Atman remains no longer an agent, 
hence no work and no result of work, d'hc knowledge of 
Brahman also destroys those karma which arc as samskara, and 
not yet actuahsed at present. Those actualised in the present 
life are not destroyed, but continues to bring m result to the 
]iva. As the wheel in motion continues to move on even after 
the cessation of the propelling force, so goes the fruit of karma. 
Hence even after the knowledge of Brahman one has to wan 
for the destruction of the body, because otherwise deliverance 
will not come to one 

At the time of death first the function of the senses ceases 
and dissolves In mmd. Then the psychical function dissolves 
m the vital breath. Next the vital breath into teja or the body 
heat The body is left and the subtle body is taken, which 
is seen when the body-heat disappears ; for body-heat remains 
m this subtle body. The senses and the elements are dissolved 
for ever. 

The knower leaves the body through the ‘brabmatandbra’ 
or the ‘susumna-way.^ He goes from this world to the Surya- 
loka, and after that to Brahmaloka. There is no specified time 
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fot such voluntary death any time may be suitable 

Different Stuti mentions different journey fot the soul after 
death. But all j'ournies end in Brahmaloka. 'Die Devaj^ 
■way is as the following : the journey is first to Agniloka, 
then Dibasaloka, Suklapaksa, Uttarayana, Sambatsara, Devaloka, 
Vayuloka, Adityaloka, Vidyutloka, Varunaloka, Indraloka, 
Prajapatiloka and finally to Brahmaloka. When the soul rea- 
ches the Agniloka, Agnidevata takes it to the nest loka, and 
so on up to the Vidyutloka. From Vidyutloka to Brahmaloka, 
the soul IS earned by the super-human beings or angels. But in 
Brahmaloka what the soul meets is not Brahman but Brahma. 
That is Saguna Brahman. The soul waits here ■until the final 
dissolution, when the Saguna Brahman with it merges into 
Brahman. This is known as the “Krama-mukti’’ or the 
gradual deliverance. But this Brahmaloka is not for the image 
worshipper. 

What IS the nature of this liberated self? Samkara gives 
the opimons of the great thinkers : 

1. Jaimini says that the liberated self is absolutely 
pure and omniscient. 

2. Oudolomi thinks that only consciousness is the 
essential characteristic of such a self. 

3. Badarayana’s opinion is that ■the liberated self is 
consciousness as such, and empirically it is omnis- 
cient etc. 

The liberated self can wish, hence, Badatayana says that it has 
mind. Jaimini argues that if it has mind it must have the senses 
and the body as well. Badarayana finally atgues to say that both 
are true — ^the liberated may possess a body and may not, accord- 
ing to Its wish The liberated ‘self,’ when it wishes it takes up 
empirical attributes, but never is it subject to birth and death, 
“Who goes by the Devajana letums not.” 
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CONCLUSION 


The easiest and simplest conclusion of Samkara’s philosophy 
IS that Btahman is real and all else is unreal. But the simplest 
sometimes has the rare gift of being the most complex. Such a 
complex philosophy is tlie monistic idealism of Samkara. 
Btahman is the only tcality which is behind all these manifold 
existences. A human being according to Samkara is die Real, 
unconscious of its reality. The world is important only to feid 
out its unimpoitance. But the mysterious relation between the 
Many and the One is not very clearly shown by Samkara Many 
philosophets have given their opmion m regard to Samkara’s 
philosophy. Max Muller finds that in the Advaita philosophy 
of Samkara there is no place for psychology and ethics Others 
have tried to compare Samkara vith Spinoza, llcgd, Schopen- 
haur and Bradley. But nonetheless we arc forced to believe 
that Samkara is peculiarly unique on his own account. He 
discusses minutely the Empirical world, (believing all the while 
that It IS unreal), to show that only Brahman is real. 

That there is no psychology or moral teaching in the philo- 
sophy of Samkara is not true. The prlncipabdea wMch is always 
in Samkara^'s mind is how a man can live happily and peacefully 
so that he may search after the Truth, And Samkara is never 
an atheist. In the category of thought God may reside on a 
lower level than Brahman, but spiritually God is not different 
from Brahman. If we are less severe in regard to the logic of 
Samkara, but carefully notice the psycliological interest of his 
argument, we find that throughout his discussion there exists a 
calm but convincing spirit of one, who has a concrete spiritual 
entity before his mind, which alone is real. This spiritual entity 
is concrete, and so never a naught. But yet there are two 
Samkaras : Samkara the intellectuahst and Samkara the intuition- 
ist. The intellectuahst Samkara fails to reconcile the many with 
the one, the intuitionist Samkara needs not the recondhation. 
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Deussen believes that there is an absolute antagonisin 
between the world and Brahman That is if the world is 
Brahman is not, and if Brahman is the world is not. 
But if one studies Samkara one finds that there is no such 
absolute antagonism between the two. What is true is that 
this world cannot be without Brahman, though its existence 
does not give anything to the Real. This world is either real 
or unreal. If it is unreal it may be an illusion or a hallucmation. 
According to Samkara this world is not real. It now depends 
on the critic to take this manifold existence as either to be an 
illusion or a hallucmation. For Samkara this world is rather a 
hallucination than an illusion. But yet this world according to 
Samkara is never unnecessary, and he devotes most of his energy 
and attention to defining its very many details. The Vyavaharika 
world is unreal, yet Samkara devotes much of his time to dis- 
cussing It. We may say that it is like the study of a disease by 
the student of medicine in order to remove the disease. Thus 
the “two orders of knowledge”, usmg the phrase of Dr. 
Urquhart, are not unrelated. But rather there exists a relation 
which IS like the relation of the body and the soul. 

Some philosophers, like Mr. K. Sastri, beheve that the 
world according to Samkara is the real self-expression of the 
Absolute Thus the world is not a mirage. But this is perhaps 
a litde toning down of Samkara’s position. The unreal cannot 
be the real self-expression of the Absolute. To be such the Many 
becomes as real as the Absolute One. From this position it is 
not very far to say that nothing is unreal whatsoever. Samkara 
also discussed degrees of existence. But these degrees always 
belong to the Empirical order of knowledge. The “akas- 
kusum,” “sukti-rajat,” and “nam-rupa” groups of existences 
all belong to the Vyavaharika world ; though Samkara divides 
them as “alika,” and “asat.” But we should not forget that 
the “asat” is as unreal as the “ahka”. The husk of a cocoanut 
is certainly unreal to one who is after the kernel. Yet one must 
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pieice thiough the futile husk to get at the kernel Similariy, 
accxirdiug to Samkara one must get through the unreal m order 
to reach the real The getting through the unreal is essential. 
But, continuing with the analogy, we may ask what about the 
whole cocoanut ? The whole cocoanut must be the Absolute 
which should give place to and explain the two order of 
existences — empirical and real Samlcaia never explains why 
the Unreal Many hides the Real One. 

It IS very natural to compare Samkara with Hegel. But the 
two philosophers are altogether different. The ‘dialectic’ of 
Hegel which is an eternal process towards the Real, is quite 
different from Samkara’s approach to the Real, The “kosas” 
which Samkara speaks of, are hmited to the iimpirical reality. 
The“AnandamayaKosa”is not the synthetic consequence of the 
“Vijnanamaya Kosa.” The Anandamaya according to Samkara is 
altogether transcendental The Vi)nanama)'’a may be spiritual but 
never a kind of a lower grade of reality According to Hegel 
“Where there is no definite quality,/ knowledge is impossible 
Mere hght is mere darkness.” But according to Samkara "mere 
light” IS the ‘only light.’ The former is a logical conception, 
while the latter is an intuitionistic conception. Hegel himself 
calls Brahman to be “a characterless nothingness.” hdward 
Caird calls it to be “an abyss of a negative infinitude,” Pflciderer 
says that Brahman is not “the positive ground which produces 
and maintains the finite.” But one should not forget tliat Hegel 
himself says also that “the truth is that there is only one reason, 
one mind and that the mind as finite has not a real existence.” 

What is evident from the western attitude is that these 
philosophers do not go beyond the anthropomorphic categiiiics. 
Whether the going beyond them is justifiable is another ques- 
tion. The Indian philosopher, on the other hand, always aspires 
after the gomg beyond anthropomorphic categories. The con- 
ception of the Real without activity is certainly something more 
than human. 
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But the range of anthropomorphic categories has no hnut 
The spmtual values which contain all conceptual and ethical 
norms are, as Hermann Siebeck, points out, “over-world 
contents.” The “Over-World” is the realm of values. But yet 
this “Over-World” is not beyond anthropomorphic conception. 
By anthropomorphic we mean all ideas which bear the character 
of human self. In this wider sense even the Geistesieben — ^the 
life of the spirit — of Eucken, and Troeltsch’s “Secret Ground 
of the Universe,” are not beyond anthropomorphism. 

To the question ; Can we go beyond anthropomorphism ? 
the Indian philosopher rephes Yes. For Samkara the anthro- 
pomorphic existence is not real but only empirical. The human 
values according to Samkara ate empirical values. But yet, 
from the human to the divine there cannot be any gulf. Samkara 
never says an3rthing of the mysterious bridge between the two 

But there are some contemporary Indian philosophers who 
believe that the human is not altogether human, for the reason 
that it can force the divine to come down to raise itself. A 
machine never questions itself. A man who questions his man- 
hood is something greater than man. The eternal aspiration to 
go beyond anthropomorphic conceptions is not anthropomor- 
phic The Empirical world may not be real, but yet we disagree 
with Samkara to think it to be an illusion. The Empirical order 
of existence is not purely subjective. The meaning of it might 
change, the significance might alter, but yet it has its own 
validity. One who has experienced Brahman, for him also this 
world exists, and he has to deal with it. 

The real we believe is absolute and concrete and it has 
degrees of manifestations Hence nothing is absolutely unreah 
for the reason that everything helps explaining the Real. 


SECTION IV 

SANSKRIT 



THE SYSTEM OF LAND-TENUKE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


By P. K. Achae-ya, r.E.s , m.a. (Calcutta), ph.d. 
(leyuen), d.lit. (London) 

Head of the Sanskrit Department, Umversstj of Allahabad 

From the dawn of civilization, it appears, that the real 
ownership of land has been assigned to the King or his numer- 
ous substitutes. Bhu-pati or the ‘land-lord’ or the equivalents 
in different languages are an early epithet of the Kmg who may 
come into its possession and ownership by conquest or other- 
wise. Thus the gift of land could be made by no other person 
except its real owner, namely, the King. He may transfer right 
over the land wholly or partially. In other words, the King 
gives away a part of his sole right over the land to certain persons 
who occupy and use it under certain specified or unspecified 
conditions. Unless a King’s sole ownership is wholly trans- 
ferred, that is, if one Kmg does not make room for another 
King, which seldom happens, the real ownership is retained 
by the King himself. When an orange, for instance, is given or 
sold hy A to B without a clear specification of the conditions, 
it would not be clear if B could claim the ownership of a new 
plant grown out of the seeds of the fruit given by A, because 
in the gift of an orange what is actually given is the right to eat 
thej nice of it, and not necessarily its seeds or skin. Similarly in 
transferring land when is actually sold or given away is the nght 
to bmid upon or to cultivate. If perchance a mine of gold, silver 
or other metals be discovered at a lower level than the cultivat- 
able surface the ownership thereof becomes a matter of dispute. 
Again if a land be given away wholly, the new owner may not 
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allow the King to axrest a thief for instance if the latter takes 
shelter out of the King s unsdiction Thus the grandee how 
ever small his holding may be, may in effect become like a 
free and independent state of the modem world. A free king- 
dom withm another free kingdom cannot be constituted. 
Consequently in transferring land the King never parts with his 
real ownership. 

For non-rehgious purposes such a practice is tolerable. 
But m cases of spiritual gift if one does not part with all his 
rights the gift loses its spiritual benefit. The solution of this 
difficulty was attempted in various ways probably m no other 
countries than in India Wc may examine some of these en- 
deavours both for knowledge and guidance. 

There is a verj^ familiar passage in the iMahabharata which 
has been often quoted as an authority in praise of land-grant, 
where, incidentally, the King’s sole ownership of land has been 
acknowledged without any doubt or ambiguity : ‘And it 
has been said by the venerable supreme sage, the arranger of 
the Vedas, — “O Yudhisthira, best of Kings, carefully preserve 
land that has previously been given to the twice-born; (venly) 
the preservation (of a grant) (is) more meritorious than making 
a grant! The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, com- 
mencing with Sagara; whosoever at any time possesses the earth, 
to him belongs, at that time, the reward (of this grant that is now 
made, if he continue it) I The giver of land enjoys happiness 
in heaven for sixty thousand years ; (but) the confiscator (of a 
grant), and he who assents (to an act of confiscation), shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell 1” 

The system of endowment was no doubt common before 

1 Ukatm cha bhagavata pa-ram-arshina Veda-vyastna Purvva-dattam 
dviiatibhyo_ yatoadrakshya (ksha) Yudhishtbira mahi (hl)m mahimaiam 
sreshtha danach-chhreyo nupalanamm Bahubhir-vvasudha bhukta ta- 
jabbib Sagar-adibhifi yasya yasya yada bhumis-tasya ta^ya tada. pbalam. 
Shashtim— ba(va)rsha”shasri,m svargge modati bbunti-dah achcKhetlS eba- 
numa-nta cha tanyeva tiaiake vased=iti 
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and aftei the penod of the great epic. In fact all Buddhist msti 
tutions including monasteries, colleges. Universities, as well as 
the Brahmanical, Jam and Buddhist temples and their mainten- 
ance were possible because of the hberal endowments made both 
by the ruling kings and private individuals. There are stories 
in the Jatakas where land for the purpose of gift is stated 
to have been measured by spreading coins over it. The object 
of this short article being to illustrate the system of land-grant 
only, the wider question of other endowments and their method, 
principle and effects upon the society must be necessarily left 
out here. 

In the literature of the Mauryan period there are casual 
references to land-grants. But in the Asokan edicts as also 
in the numerous endowments made from the beg innin g of the 
Christian era especially by the Kushan kmgs, thek chiefs, and 
their consorts, there is no elaborate reference to the system of 
land-grants. In fact even in the Gupta period, from third to 
the fifth centuries of the Christian era, the references to land- 
grants are so meagre that no definite conclusion can be convinc- 
ingly made regarding the actual laws regulating such gifts. 
The first conclusive reference is made in an inscription of 475 
A.D. in connection with a grant made by a Parivrajaka King, 
Maharaja Hastin: “By the Maharaja, the illustrious Hastin, — 
who is bom in the family of a kingly ascetic ; who is the great- 
grandson of the Maharaja Devadhya ; who is the grandson 
of the Maharaja Prabhanjana; who is the son of Alaharaja 
Damodara ; who is giver of thousands of cows, and elephants, 
and horses, and gold, and many lands ; who is earnest in paying 
respect to (his) spiritual preceptor and (his) father and mother ; 
who is extremely devoted to the gods and Brahmans, who has 
been victorious in many hundreds of battles ; (and) who causes 
the happmess of his own race. 

(By him), — ^for the purpose of increasing his own religious 
merit, (and) in order to cause (himself) to ascend by the steps 
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of the laddet that leads to heaven, the village of Vasuntara 
shandika is granted to the Brahman Gopasvamiii, of the 
Vajasaneya-Madhyamdina (sakha) and the Kautsa gotra, and to 
Bhavasvamin, Sandhyaputra, Divakaradatta, Bhaskaradatta and 
Suryadatta. 

On all sides (there are) trenches (of demarcation), (and) on 
the north by the west, the boundaries are those that have been 
previously enjoyed. (This village is made the property) of 
Sandhyaputra and the others, with the udranga and the upan 
kara (and with the privilege that it is) not to be entered by the 
irregular or regular troops ; (but with the exception of tlie right 
to fines imposed on) thieves.”^ 

The essential general characteristics of such land-grants are 
common in all cases. The present example is not quite a typical 
one but it is about the earliest. It should be noted that the 
genealogies and the identifications both of the donor and the 
donees and the land are invariably mentioned. The object of the 
gift is twofold. The endowment is made by the owner of the 
land for the religious merits of himself and his parents. So far 
as die donee is concerned the land is given to him either as a 
reward for his past deeds, or with a view to enabling him to 
perform religious observances without any distraction often 
caused by economic and other difficulties, or to perform certain 
religious rites like the worship of an idol, supplying oil for 
burning of lamps before it, or to feed daily a specified number 
of religious or poor persons, ^ or as in the present instance, with- 
out any condition. But under whichever condition the gift 
is made the religious motive of the giver is common. And in 
order to make the gift as absolute as possible it is specified that 
the property is given with “Udranga and Uparikara” and not 
to be entered into by “Cbata and Bhata” except m connection 


Copper-plate Ascription of the Maharaja Hastm (Coipas Ins. 
caption Indicaram, Vol. HI, pp. 95-100). 

^ Vide the examples quoted later. 
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With thieves {chora varjjam) 

Before attempting to explain the significance of these rules 
It will be convenient to further examine similar rules in other 
and later inscriptions, the other conditions and process of gift- 
making being similar if not identical. 

Maharaja Hastin made such gifts in the years a.d. 482 
and 510 also, but with the same conditions. His successor 
Samkshobha also granted lands in the year a.d. 528 “for the 
purpose of increasmg the rehgious merit of his parents and 
himself, at the request of Chhodugomm and with the object of 
causing him to ascend the steps of the ladder that leads to 
heaven, half of the village Opani, by a copper-charter with the 
exception of thieves and mischief-doers (chora-drohaka-varjjam) 
for the purpose of observing the Bah, Charu, Sattra, at the temple 
which he has caused to be built of the divine goddess Pishta- 
puri, and for the purpose of renewing whatever may become 
broken or torn.”i In this quotation, it should be noted, that only 
half of a village is given and thus it could have no natural or 
recognisable boundaries and that an absolute gift of such land 
would be impossible. Besides, the gift was made at the request 
of the donee, who undertook, on behalf of the king, to perform 
daily certain religious rites to the installed deity and to carry 
out annually the necessary repairs of the temple. Thus perhaps 
the inaccessibihty by pohce or king’s soldiers was dispensed 
with but the treatment of the thieves was retained by the 
kings. 

The Maharajas Jayanatha andSarvanatha of theUchcbakalpa 
dynasty made similar gifts in the years a.d. 494, 497, 513,517 and 
5 34. In the first of these epigraphs the tights made over were 
the same as in the first instance of Maharaja Hastin. But in the 
inscription of a.d. 497 it is laid down that “with the exception 
of fines imposed on thieves, the tribute of the taxes which by 

^Khoh Copper-plate InscripUon of the Maharaja Samskhobha, ibid, 
p. 115-116 
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custom should (not) belong to the kmg should not be taken ^ 
The specific mention of fines here makes the common condi 
tioUj ‘chora-varjjam/ clear. The king’s dues as taxes appear 
to have been exempted heie. The Maharaja SanTmatha of the 
same dynasty made it futthei clear that the gifts could be made 
separately to different parties, and not to Bralimans alone, and 
that the villager should treat the donees as their new lords ■ 
“Be It known to you (villagers) that this village is allotted by me 

in four shares two shares to Vishnudandm, another 

share to the merchant Sakrinaga, and another share to Kuraara- 

naga and Skandanaga, to be enjoyed by them and by their 

sons, sons of sons’ sons, sons of the latter and so on (for ever). 
It is agreed by them and by me that it is given for the repairs, by 
the above-mentioned succession, m order to increase their own 

merits and for the maintenance of the Bali, Charu, Sattia, 

perfumes, incense, garlands, and lamps.” It is enjoined to tlic 
villagers “you yourselves shall render to them the offering of the 
tribute of the customary royal tributes, taxes, gold, etc , shall 
be obedient to their commands.” It is fuithcr stated that the 
kmg “being in good health issues the (above) command to the 
cultivators.”^ 

This passage supplies some new information regarding the 
terms of the legislation. The one of the donees was not a 
Brahman, but the religious rites mentioned could be performed 
by a Brahman only. Thus it appears that the donee held an 
mtermediate right. The other point is that the villagers were 
asked to transfer all their allegiance to their new lords. Furtiter, 
in order to make the gift valid the donor must be in good health. 

The only other pomts left to be supplemented are the 
occasions of making the gift and the registration of the deed 
of transfer and giving of the possession by some high officials 

^ Samucbita-rajabhayya-kara-pratyayaiia-gtahyali chora-danda-vatjjam. 
(Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of the Maharaja Jayanatha, Ibid. pp. laa, 124 ) 

®Ibid. pp. 128, 129, 132. 
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These necessary amendments to the law were perhaps found 
necessary by experience and were earned out later. Thus 
It is stated in a subsequent inscription of the Maharaja Sarvanatha 
that “This charter has been written in the year ad. 517 by the 
Mahasandhivigrahika (lit. the prime mimster of peace and war), 
Afanoratha, the grandson of the Bhogika, the Amatya Phalgudatta 
and the son of the Bhogika Varahadinna. The Dutaka (who 
conveys the deed of gift, perhaps under whose authority the 
deed is registered m some way) is the Afahabaladhikrita (com- 
mander “in-chief of the royal army) Siva Gupta.” There is 
stated to be another Dutaka : ‘^Hahr-akara-kumbha-danda- 
pratimochanatilekhane-pi-dutakah uparika-Matrisivah.”^ 

This last sentence imphes some new ideas which are, 
however, not quite clear. But the expression ‘akara’ which 
means mine’ may be a due to the ideas intended to be implied 
And the adjective ‘uparika’ before the 'dutaka Aiatrisiva’ may 
incidentally supply the clue to the term ‘uparikara’ used above 
together with ‘udranga’ which income or taxes received out of 
the land given are retained by the king. Thus the missing ideas 
may be that a special officer assesses the value of the property 
when some unforeseen treasures or mines are discovered under- 
neath the ground, which are not ordinarily given away with the 
land. This interpretation appears to have been made clearer 
in the Maliya and Alina plates of the Valabhi Kings, Dharasena 
II and Siladitya VII, of the years a.d. 572 and 767. In both 
these inscriptions it is stated that the land is given "together with 
‘undranga’ ffiparikara’, vata, bhuta, dhffiiya, hiranya, adeya, and 
with the right to forced labour as the occasion for it occurs and 
with the privilege that it is not to be even pointed at with the 
hand of undue appropriation by any of the king’s people.” It 
is here made further clear that the donee may use the gift of 
land in any way he likes : “Wherefore, no one should behave so 
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as to cause obstruction to this person in cn o}mg it m accordance 
with proper conditions of a grant to a Brahman and cuitnating 
It, or causing it to be cahmted, or assij,ning it to anotliei. i 
The above ideas are still more clearly elucidated in Arang Copper- 
plate of Raja Mahajayaraja and the Raypur plate of hlahasudeva- 
raja where it is stated that “this village is to he enjoyed as long 
as the world endures together V'uh its hidden treasures 
and deposits ; not to be entered by the irregular or tlic regular 
tioops ; and exempted from all taxes.”’ The Chamraak Copper- 
plate and Siwani Coppet-platc of the Maharaja Pravarasena II 
contains the passage “Now we grant the Sxed usage, such as 
befits this village. It is not to be entered by the regular troops 
by the umbrella-beaiets ; it does not carry witli it (the right to) 
cows and bulls in succession (of production), or to the abund- 
ance of flowers and milk, or to the pasturage, hides, and 
charcoal, or to the mines foi the purpose of salt in a moist 
state ; it is entirely free from ail (obligation of) forced labour ; 
it carries with it the hidden treasures and deposits, and the 
klripta and upakiripta ; it is (to be enjoyed) for the same time 
with the moon and the sun ; (and) it is to follow (the succession 
of) sons and sons’ sons. The enjoyment of it should, not be 
obstructed by any one. It should be protected and increased 
by aU (possible) means. And whosoever, distegatding Our 
charter, shall give, or cause to be given, even slight vexation. 
We will inflict on him, or will cause to be inflicted, punishment, 
together with a fine, when he is denounced by the Brahmans.”® 
Lastly in the Rajim Copper-plate of the Raja Tivaradeva a viliage 
is given together with all the privileges of Provarasena’s plates 
accompanied in addition “by the right of ‘daradraeuka’ and all 
the taxes.”® It is concluded with the statement tiiat “Being aware 
of this, you should dwell in happiness rendering to them in 
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proper maimet their share of the enjoymeat. ^ 

In these inscriptions this is stated to be the law of land- 
grant (Bhiimichchidra-nyaya). The present law is no doubt 
more clear regarding the rights, privileges and obligations of the 
tenants. But the assumption made in certain quarters that the 
tillers of the land should be its real owners is not supported by 
historical facts as shewn above. Nor is it based on common- 
sense because such an assumption would be as unsound as the 
ownership of the cow being given to the cowherd, or a chauffeur 
being made the owner of a car, or a cook being the owner of 
the cooked food. In each of tliese instances the labour put in 
IS paid for. If by any perverted reasoning the tax-collectors be 
made the owners of the revenues collected the state would 
become bankrupt and there would remain no revenues to be 
collected, no cars to be driven, no cows to be milked, and no 
food to be cooked. 


^Ibid. pp. 295, 299. 
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THE HANDWRITING OF TULASIDASA 


^ Mata Prasad Gupta, uji , ll b 
Research Scholar y Hindi Department 

Theie are seven different specimens of handwriting, each 
of "which is ascribed to Tulasldasa. A brief discussion of these 
will be interesting, 

A. There is a Deed of Arbitration dated 1669 V.E. (1612 
A.D.) dividing the property of one Todara deceased between 
his son, and a grandson of his from a deceased son. This is now 
in the private possession of the Maharaja of Benares State. The 
first siz lines in this deed are said to have been inscribed by 
the poet. 

The sources of this deed are rehable. It was in the pos- 
session of the successors of Todara for quite a long time, till it 
was handed over to a predecessor of the present Maharaja of 
Benares State in return for a subsidy. Chaudhari Lai Bahadur 
Singh, the present successor of Todara enjoys this subsidy. 
Todara was a neighbour of the poet. The house of his succes- 
sors still stands near the Asi Ghat. Lai Bahadur Singh distri- 
butes food on the 3rd of the dark half of Stavana in memory 
of the poet’s death. He says that he has seen his father and 
grandfather also distributing the food on the same date, and 
that he was told by them that they had inherited the custom 
from their forefathers. This shows that the relations of the 
poet with Todara and his family were intimate. Therefore, 
it is not improbable if the poet should have inscribed the first 
sk lines in the deed. 

This deed is written on light-brown country made paper in 
dull carbon ink. The paper is thm and worn out. It has been 
very recklessly pasted on a thicker paper and folded. It is 
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due to this reckless handling of tlie document that the 
lines do not appear to be regular near the margins, and many 
of the letters have been deformed there. This, however, is 
a most valuable document, and contains probably the only 
authentic autograph of the poet. In the discussions that 
follow the first six lines of this document will be called A, 

B. There is a MS. of the Utcarakanda of the Valmiki Ram- 
ayana, dated 1641 V.E. (15S4 A.D.). This has been copied 
out by some Tuiasidasa, as is evident from its colophon. It 
is now deposited in the Sarasvati Bhavana Library, Benares. 

We have now no knowledge of its original source or 
sources. There is a written below the colophon which is 
very material from this point of view. It jc.ids as follows : 

Srimadyedila saha bhumipa sabha sabhyendra bhumlsura 

Sreni mandana maiidali dhuri claya danadi bhaji prabhuh. 

Valmifceh krtimuttamam Puradpoh puryara purogah krtid 

Dattatreya samahvayo lipi kfteh karmatvamaeikaran. 

'One who is the greatest among tlie members of the Court 
of the King Edilshah, and who is an ornament to the assembly 
of the Brahmanas, and its axis, and the head, of the Board of 
Charity, and whose name is Dattatreya, he got the work of writ- 
ing this excellent work of Valmiki done in the city of the enemy 
of Pura.’ 

Evidently, the poet Tuiasidasa could not have been made 
to do the work of writing the Ramayana of Valmilci, a big work 
as it is, for any consideration, especially when his Rama Carita 
M^asa, a supreme work in vernacular on the same theme, 
had already been published eleven years before. In those days 
of the revival of Vaisnavism, Tuiasidasa must have been a 
common name, and it would not be surprising if we find this 
Tuiasidasa different from the poet Tuiasidasa. 

The MS. is in a good condition. The paper is 
white-brown. The ink used throughout the MS. is carbon 
ink, except the colophon which has been written in red 
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ink. The ihka. below the colophon has again been wnttcn 
in carbon mk but this ink is more sparkling than that used 
for the hiS. Evidently this sloka has been written by a 
different hand than that of the rest of the MS. Therefore, 
in the following lines we shall not take account of this Hoka 
while considering the handwriting of our poet. This docu- 
ment, excluding the last two lines which contain the sloka, 
will be referred to below as B. 

C, D and E. There is a MS. of the Balakanda of the 
Rama Carita Alanasa dated t66i V.E. (1604 A.D.). This is in 
a temple, named Sravanakun)a, atAyodhya. Tulasidasa is not 
claimed to be the writer of this MS. Only certain corrections 
made in the MS. are ascribed to him. These corrections are 
whole-line corrections and occur on three different pages of 
the MS. Further, these corrections have been noted in the 
upper or in the lower margin of the pages of the MS. 

The claim that these corrections have been made by 
the poet is put forward by one Sita Prasada. The only 
ground on which he makes this statement is that the hand- 
writing of these corrections resembles that of the Rajapur 
MS. of the Ayodhyakanda of the Rama Carita Manasa. 
This conclusion is evidently based on two premises : one, 
that the Rajapur MS. is in the handwriting of the poet; and 
the other that the writing of the corrections corresponds 
with that of the Rajapur MS, ; none of which seems to be 
correct. 

The MS. is written on white country-made, paper, which 
has turned somewhat brown on account of being old. The 
ink used in the MS. as also in the corrections is carbon ink. 
The MS. is in a good condition These three disputed speci- 
mens of handwritmg may be named C, D and E respectively. 

F. There is a MS. of the Rama Gitavali, dated 1666 V.E. 
(1609 A.D.) in the possession of one Chaudhari Chunni Singh of 
Ramanagar, Benares State. This MS. also, hke the above, is 
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not ckimed to have been vnttcn bv the poet only a correc 
tion on one of" its pa^cs is claiincxl to ha\ c been mahe by 
the poet. The MS. itself was written by one Bhagavana 
Brahmanaj as indicated m its colophon - 

The claim that the correction was made by the poet is based 
on a similarity which the Chandhury Saheb seems to find be- 
tween the handwriting of the correction and that of the 
Deed of Arbitration referred to above. Wc shall see presently 
how far these two writings resemble each other. 

The MS. IS written on white-brown paper in carbon 
ink. It is now in a wornout condition and requites great cate 
to Handle it It appears that in order to icmovc dust and 
dirt from its pages, sometimes a piece of coarse cloth was rub- 
bed on them, which ejased the ink of the letters. In the discus- 
sion that follows we shall refer to this correction as F. 

G. There is a MS . of the Ayodhyakanda of the Rama Catita 
Manasa with Munnilal Upadhya of Rajapur who resides neat 
the temple of Tulasidasa. This MS. originally belonged to the 
temple, but it was removed by the present owner for safety 
from thieves. There is no colophon in the MS., tlicrefore, 
neither its date nor its senbe is known. The local tradition 
at Rajapur, however, ascribes it to the poet. lAccpt for this 
tradition, there does not seem to be any evidence to support 
this claim. 

The MS. is on white papei which has turned slightly 
brown on account of oldness. The ink is carbon ink. The 
MS, is in a good condition, except for marks of water on the 
margins of nearly every page. In the discussion that follows 
it win be referred to as G. 

All the photographs in these pages are from the original 
documents, except that of G which is an enlargement from a 
photograph of a block printed before.* A photograph of the 
original in this case was not allowed to be taken by the owners 

* Weia Interoationai Oriental Congress, i88(5, p. x\o. 
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of the MS., m spite of all attempts foi the same. 

Let us now analyse these sevetal specimens of handwriting 
bearing in mind certain well known methods of handwriting 
identification. 

One mode of examining handwritings is by comparing 
them in respect of their general appearance or ‘'style’, as it is 
technically called. This consists of the pictorial effect that a 
writing produces on the mind of the observer. When we exa- 
mine the spcimens A to G from this pomt of view, we find that 
B and G seem to be the most regular and uniform of aU, followed 
by A, which is comparatively less regular and uniform 
than any of the foregoing; C, D and E seem to have a 'style’ 
of their own, less regular and uniform than that of A; and F 
seems to have a 'style’ the least regular and uniform of all. 

Another mode of examining handwritings is by com- 
paring the ‘movement’ or the speed with which the letters and 
words are written in the different specimens. When we exa- 
mine the specimens A to G from this point of view, it appears 
that A is the best, for of aU others it displays the greatest 
freedom of ‘movement’ and seems to have been written most 
rapidly. It is closely followed in this respect by F. C, D and 
E seem to have been written with less freedom of ‘movement’ 
and rather slowly, while B and G seem to have been written with 
considerable care and seem to be the slowest of all. As be- 
tween B and G also, B appears to be slower than G. 

Sthl another mode of examining handwritings is that by 
comparing the quality or condition of the strokes and 
curves in them. Considering these specimens from this 
point of view, it appears that the condition of the ink- 
Imes in B and G is far superior to that of others. It is quite 
natural, for they have been written most carefully. The 
quality of strokes in C, D and Eis nearly akin to that inB 
and G. F follows C, D and E in this respect, while A 
appears to be the worst. 
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In judging these specimens by the condition o£ the strokes 
it must be remembered that these are all very old wntmgs, and 
therefore, the ink in the strokes must have been alfected by time 
and also by the conditions under which these weie kept. Fur- 
ther, the paper, containing the writing A was evidently care- 
lessly handled, and consequently tom in several places on the 
margin and the top. The repairing was, as usual, done by 
pasting the entire document on another paper. The kind of 
gum or glue used for the pasting is also not known. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to say how far the condition of ink-strokes in 
A has been affected by the pasting of the document on the 
paper to which it adheres today. 

A fourth mode of examining Iiandwritings is by com- 
paring the size of letters in them Now, from this point of 
view it may at once be noted that B and G aie the best. The 
letters in them are most uniform in size. They arc followed 
by C and D, in which letters ate comparatively less uniform 
than in B and G. A is still less uniform in this respect, and 
E and F, particularly F, are the least. It may further be noted 
that the size of letters in A, B and C is somewhat hke a 
square; in D, G, E and F respectively it is moi e and more rect- 
angular; and in E and F the length of some letters is almost 
double their breadth. 

A fifth mode of examining handwritings is that of noting 
the space that a writer leaves between each separate letter of his 
writing. It will be seen that the space between the letters in A 
is the greatest, but it must be borne in mind that the writing 
space for A was also the largest. A is followed by C and D 
These give less space between letters than A. B and G 
give even less space, and E and F give the least space be- 
tween their letters. In E and F, the letters are closer to each 
other than in any of the other writings. 

A sixth mode of examining handwritings is that of noting 
the manner in which the letters and the words move towards 
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the end of the paper In this matter A seems to be shghtly 
arched, but as the paper on which the document was written was 
at places tom and then was pasted on another paper, want of 
care in pasting seems to have caused the paper to bend and take 
up an unnatural position. Therefore, this slight bent has not 
much importance; still, it may be mentioned that this bending 
or afchmg does not appear in any other writing dealt with here. 
Again, B and G were written after top-hori2ontal lines were 
drawn on the paper, therefore, their even alignment does not 
have any great value, for the scribe was easily enough guided 
by those top lines. Similarly, C, D, E and F, bemg corrections, 
have been written after the scribes of the MSS. had written 
out the pages, so that the corrector had to write only m lines 
parallel to those existing from before. The writer of A, it may 
be noted, did not have any of the facihties these others had. 

There is, however, one important point which may be men- 
tioned, and it is that if the individual letters of A are examined 
it will be noted that each of them appears to take up a lower or 
different position than the preceding one, and thus they are akin 
to a series of steps which described technically is ‘stepped 
alignment’. This kind of ‘stepped alignment’ is not to be 
found in any of the other writings. 

A seventh mode of examining handwritings is that of not- 
ing the angle which a writer generally forms in regard to his 
down-strokes to the base or the platform of the writing — this 
base or platform may be either the top or the bottom of the 
letters — technically called the ‘slant’. Now, m the matter of 
‘slant’, it wiU be noted that the down-strokes in A and F ate 
almost vertical, that is to say that the majority of the strokes 
would make an angle of nearly 90° with any line drawn 
parallel to the horizontal line drawn at the top of the letters. In 
the other writings viz., B, C, D, E and G, although the strokes 
appear to be perfectly vertical, on a dose examination it wiU 
be found that some of them are not quite vertical. 

i6 


Lastly, the most popular and the most convincing mode of 
examinmg handwritings is that of cutting out common wotds 
and letters and placing them side-by-side, that is to say prepa- 
ring a ''juxtaposed chart/ This device discloses the dijSferences 
in the formation of letters- Now, when we examine the ‘juxta- 
posed charts’ of these specimens, we notice that in respect of 
formation of letters these vary considerably from each other. 
This difference is more marked in some than in other letters, 
e.g. /iz, dha, na, «, ba^ bha, ma, la, va, sa, and ba in each of these 
specimens differ appreciably from those in the others. Similar 
is the case also with the vowel signs of /, u, and o. Not only 
these are formed differently in these specimens but also the 
manner in which these are attached to the letters in the different 
specimens differs considerably from each other. 

Thus, we see that there are no two specimens in all these 
seven which are identical m every respect. This state of 
affairs clearly points out that no two of them are in the same 
hand, much less all the seven of them, and consequently, 
that if any of these is accepted as genuine, tlie other six have to 
be rejected as spurious. It has already been seen that citcums- 
tances favoui only the first of these viz. the Deed of Arbitration 
to be in the handwriting of the poet; therefore, though most 
reluctandy, we have to reject the other six specimens as having 
no right to the name of the poet, Tulasidasa. 
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BANKRUPTCY IN PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 

^ K. R. R. SaSTRT, M.A., M.L. 

Reader y Law Department 

While the major objects of bankruptcy law have been well 
understood by aU states, the national bankruptcy codifications 
have assumed “a merely municipal character.” The difficulties 
have arisen when the juridical relations of business “have ex- 
tended themselves over all the world.”^ 

The purposes of bankruptcy law are mainly threefold : — 

(i?) Equitable distribution of assets among the 
creditors ; 

(^) Protection of the debtor from harassment by his 
creditors ; 

ip) Prevention of fcaudulent conduct of the debtor.^ 

Under the EngHsh law “two conditions must be satisfied 
before an English Court can exercise bankruptcy jurisdiction 
over a person ; first, the person must have committed an ‘act 
of bankruptcy’ within the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1914; and secondly, he must be a “debtor” as defined by the 
same statute.”® 

The decision in Cooks v. Charles A. Vogeler Co.^ ran as 
follows : — ^The EngUsh Court of Bankruptcy had no jurisdiction 
to make a receiving order against a foreigner resident abroad, 
who, without coming into the jurisdiction has had in England 
a place of business, contracted debts and acquired assets. But 

^ The ‘Taridtcal B.evtewP 1S95. 

2 Gibson on “'Bankruptcy^ X Edition, p. 2. 

®Dr. Cheshire, “Prwate Intemahonal Yawl’’ pp. 369-370. 

* 1901 A C loz 
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Sec I (z) of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914 has introduced aitemative 
conditions including under the term “debtor,” “a person carry- 
mg on business in England, personally or by means of an agent 
or manager,” whether a British subject or not. It has to be 
remembered that further conditions are imposed on a creditor 
who wishes to start proceedingsd 

Concurrent Bankruptty 

Will the existence of bankruptcy proceedings abroad act as 
a bar to English jurisdiction ? This leads one to an examination 
of the problem of concurrent bankruptcies. As Dr, Cheshire 
has well put it: “it is virtually impossible to prevent the 
initiation of bankruptcy proceedings in various countries, for 
there is invariably an over-riding territorial rule that proceedings 
may be taken against a debtor in given circumstances, but the 
real problem is whether the different administrative bodies should 
cooperate with each other.”^ 

Such a question fell to be decided m In re Arfok HermamsP 
A firm with head offices in Paris and a branch in England — 
three partners resided in Paris and two in London — wzs declared 
bankrupt in Paris and a syndic was appointed. The Court 
of Appeal refused to stay the English bankruptcy proceedings 
on the application of the syndic. Since there were assets within 
the jurisdiction, it was held that a receiving order was properly 
made and that the fact that a prior bankruptcy had been com- 
menced in a foreign country not shown to be the country of the 
domicile of the debtors was no ground for staying the proceed- 
ings in England, 

Fry, L. J. enunciated three possible views in the above 
case : — 

(/) When there are concurrent bankruptcies, each 

1 §4 (i) d, Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

® Di. Cheshire, *'Pmate Intemaiional Lm" p. 573. 

® 1890- 24 Q. B- D- 640- 
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forum IS to administer the assets locally situated 
within Its junsdiction, each forum, of course 
allowiag aU the creditors to prove, but allowmg 
the doctrine of hotchpot, so as to produce so far 
as may be, equality. 

(//) ‘"'Every other forum shall yield to the forum of the 
domicile, and that the forum of every other coun- 
try shall act only as accessory to and in aid of the 
forum of the domicile.” Though this course has 
high authority to support it, as Dr. Cheshire 
put it, English Courts have not stayed proceedings 
on this ground alone. 

(/>?) Giving priority to the forum in -which bankruptcy 
proceedings -were first commenced irrespective 
of domicile provided that there were assets within 
the jurisdiction — ^Fry, L. J. calls this course “an 
entirely unreasonable one.” 

It IS worthy of note to refer at this stage to the decision 
min re a Debtor!- When a bankruptcy notice had been issued 
and served upon the debtor requiring payment of a judgment- 
debt and the debtor, before the expiration of the time fixed for 
compliance with the notice, obtamed upon his own petition an 
order of sequestration in Scotland, whereby all his assets became 
vested in the Scottish trustees, it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the English Courts had jurisdiction to make a receiv- 
ing order notwithstanding the sequestration ; and there bemg 
assets and creditors in England, such an order was properly 
made. 

Effort of Foreign 'Bankrupt^ 

The laws of Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State “somewhat differ” from the English law regarding the 


^ 192a, 2 Ch. 470. 

Vide also 1929, i Ch. 362. 
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title of a tmstee appointed in any of these countries. An assign- 
ment by a foreign bankruptcy passes all movable property situate 
in England, including choses in actiond 

The distribution of assets under a bankruptcy is entirely 
a matter for the Lex Lori, under the authority of which the 
branktupt has been adjudicated and distribution ordered. 
Where the estate of the same debtor is being administered both 
in England and abroad, a creditor who has received a dividend 
under the foreign bankruptcy will not be allowed to prove ui 
England without bringing in what he has received (Banco de 
(Portugal V. Waddell, 1880. 5 a.c. 161). 

The trend of modern decisions is that the “foreign trustee 
need not derive his title from the lex domicllu” of the debtor. 
A Queensland insolvency was recognized in England, the debtor 
having presented his own petition and being resident there.^ 
But in In re Haymrd^ it was held that the trustee in a New 
Zealand bankruptcy had no title in England as the debtor was 
domiciled in England. However, in In re AndersotL, where 
the debtor had submitted to the jurisdiction though he had 
not presented his own petition, Phillimore, J. held on an ex- 
haustive review of the authorities that the BhthmarPznB Hayward 
cases were not clear authorities for domicile, and that even if 
they were, he was not prepared to follow them in the face of 
Davidson’s case, and that a colonial adjudication valid by the 
colonial law was entitled to recognise in England even though 
the debtor was domiciled in England. He also suggested that 
different considerations might arise if the debtor had been no 
party to the adjudication or if it had been made in his absence. 
The facts of the leading case in In re Davidson’s Trusts, 

'^Solomons v. 1764. i H. Bl. i3i(N). 

]olht V. Depontthm, 1769 i. H. Bl, i32(N). 

® J« re DavidmtCs Settlement Trusts, 1873, L. R. ij Eg. 583 

® 1897. I. Ch. 905. 

^ 1911. I, K B 896 ; Vide also In rs Crak, 1916, 86 L. T. Ch. 62. 

* 1836 L. R. 2 Eg 23 
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deserve diis examination. W who had settled in Austra- 

lia and had, upon his own petition, been adjudicated an insolvent 
and received his certificate there, afterwards visited England 
and died there intestate, leaving a widow in Australia and 
creditors who had received only a small dividend on their 
debts. Under a settlement made on the marriage of the father 
and mother of W, the father who died in 1869, had power to 
appoint a fund amongst his children, who m default of appoint- 
ment were entitled equally. The power was not exercised. 
W’s share of the fund had been paid into Court. On a petition 
by the Official Assignee in insolvency, it was held that he was 
entitled to the fund in Court. As James, L. J. put it: “it would 
be impossible to carry on business in the world if the Courts 
of every country refused to act upon what had been done by 
other Courts of competent jurisdiction.^’ 

It has to be noted that this “prmciple of universality” does 
not apply to immovables in England. As Dr, Cheshire has 
it, there is possibility of exercise of discretion by the English 
Court permitting a foreign trustee to sell “land situate in England 
for the benefit of the bankrupt owner’s creditors.” 

An intriguing problem arises in the question, can a creditor 
who has obtained payment abroad, be made to “disgorge what he 
has recoveted” while he does not seek to take part in the English 
bankruptcy ? A great service to clear thinking has been done by 
Dr. Cheshire. The cases decided m 1791 and 1795, are not pro- 
ductive of laymg down the unerring prmciple.^ The stress by 
Piggott on the nationality of the creditor and the emphasis by 
Westlake on domicile are both open to criticisms on grounds of 
inadequacy and cumbrousness. Professor Dicey wanted to solve 
it on the grounds of knowledge of existence of the English 
bankruptcy on the part of the creditor and on the test whether 

Worswtek, 1791, i. H. Bl. 66 j. 

Hmter v. Poth, 1791, 4. T. R. 182 
Philips V JPunter^ i795- 2 H. Bl. 402. 
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the foiejgn law recognizes the title of the Ettghsh trustee ^ 
The tests laid down by Professor Dicey have practical value 
pace the criticisms of Dr. Cheshire. Dr. Cheshire lays down 
the simple solution m the query: “Is the creditor subject to 
the English bankruptcy law ?” But the difficulty of defining 
what is meant by subjection to English bankruptcy jurisdiction, 
still persists. The conditions laid down in S. 4 (i) if of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914 regarding the ‘debtor’ would have to be 
applied to the creditor. By its ver}^ natuie, this is a comples; 
question where alternative positions put forward by Professot 
Dicey are bound to prove of greater value than any brilliant 
effort at simplification. 


Effect of Discharge 

In bankruptcy the effect of a discharge is to free the debtoi 
“from liabihties incurred prior to the order of discharge.” 
The general principle is that a discharge valid by the proper law 
is valid everywhere.^ As BoviU, C. J laid down : — “A Liability 
arising in any country may be discharged by the laws of that 
country.”® 

So far as bankruptcies in England, Ireland, or Scotland are 
concerned, an order of discharge is made applicable throughout 
the Dominions by statute. 

The broad principle is that discharge rests upon the forpm 
of the obligation. That advertence is to the proper law 
governing the debt and not necessarily to the lex domictlu has 
been decided m Gihhs and Son, v. Societe IndustrklkJ^ 

The sphere of bankruptcy in Private International Law has 
had the intriguing disadvantage of diversity of decisions arising 
out of the application of differing national laws. This tealm 

’•Dicey, Conflict of iMm, V Edition, pp. 372-3. 

® Gardmr t. Houghton , 1862 2. B. & S 743 

® EIJis V. M’Henry, 1871. L. R. 6, C, P. 228. 

* 1890- 25 Q B D 399 
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IS bound to have a vital intetest tn presmh as business relations 
spread throughout the v/orld under complex forms. After the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1914 in England, a foreign merchant carrying 
on business through agency in England cannot escape jurisdic- 
tion by the accident of not being present in England. At no 
other branch of law is it so much necessary as in bankruptcy 
for nations to evolve uniform laws through international 
conventions. 
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SECTION I 
CHEMISTRY 


CHEMICAL AHON OF SOME OF THE 

INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS 

Radha Raman Agarwal, m. sc. 

Chemistry Department, Allahabad University 

(Being a thesis submitted to the University of Allahabad for 
the degree of D. Phil, in Chemistry) 

CHAPlSiR I 
Introduction 

Medicine has been piactised in some fotm oi the other 
from days of antiquity since life and disease have co-existed, and 
drugs have been used for the alleviation of human suffering 
from the remote past. Especially in India plants have been 
used as drugs from 2500 B.C. Ayurveda, the materia medica 
of the Hindus, which is in fact the very basis of the ancient 
Indian medical science, deals with different aspects of the saence 
of life and the art of healing. It also gives definite properties 
of drugs, of vegetable, animal and mmeral origins, and des- 
cribes their uses. Later on world renowned Indian savants of 
the type of Charak, Susruta, Narahari Pundit, Madana Pal, 
Bhava Misra etc. have devoted their valuable talents and 
untiring energy towards the evolution of a system of curative 
medicine firom these indigenous medicinal plants and other 
products of India. As a result of their cumulative efforts, 
“the famous Ayurvedic system of Indian medicine has been 
evolved which from the point of view of curative properties 
IS hardly equalled and far less excelled by any other system of 
medicine.” 

India is a vast country and hes practically completely 
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■Within the tropical region It has got a hea'vy rainfall through 
out the greater part of the year The climate throughout the 
length and breadth of the country varies considerably. These 
facts together with such wonderful nursery as the Himalayas 
made India renowned as a leading centre of very rich medicinal 
herbs. Drugs requiring hot, tropical and damp climate, to 
those requiring cold, dry and temperate one can be cultivated 
in some part or other of India. In fact “it can be said without 
exaggeration that India could supply the whole of the civilised 
world with medicinal herbs. Leaving aside those drugs which 
are used in the indigenous system whose therapeutic value is 
uncertain, most drugs of reputed therapeutic values used by the 
pharmacopoeias of different nations grow in a state of nature 
in some part or other of the country”. 

The Indian system of medicme, with a materia medica 
consistmg of such potent drugs as India could produce, has 
been regarded by many of the Western scholars as something 
unscientific. Exponents of the Western system of medicine 
say that Ajmivedic system is based on lines which are not quite 
experimental and is merely a system of induction and deduction 
with a little guess work and the experiences of our forefathers. 
This statement is untrue. “A system which has survived to 
such an extent withstanding the test of centuries and has been 
in fact the father of all other systems of the world, can never 
be brushed aside as something unscientific.” 

However the fact remains that medicine as a science has 
progressed considerably m modern times. The pharmacology 
and therapeutics of every drug used in Western pharmacopoeias 
have been carefully studied and it is after this that they are 
prescribed. Unfortunately the Indian system of medicme 
stands at present where it was two thousand years ago. Very 
few attempts have been made to advance the knowledge by 
scientific research and to bring the system in line with the 
modern scientific progress of the world. Apart from finan- 
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rial considerations which is most important these drugs are 
more suited to the vast imlhons of India, partly due to their 
habits and partly due to chmatic conditions. It is for these 
reasons that a revival of the indigenous system under changed 
scientific circumstances, is of utmost importance both for the 
scientific world at large and to the population of this vast coun- 
try ninety per cent of which has to depend on these crude bazaar 
drugs, they having no access to the refined western scientific 
medicines. 

It is indeed our misfortune that the chemistry and phar- 
macology of most of the Indian medicinal plants have not been 
properly investigated. There is no doubt that investigation 
and research into tliese “old women’s remedies” might bestow 
to the scientific world many valuable and useful weapons 
for the alleviation of human sufferings. For it is admitted on 
all hands that “the Indian system of medicine is a very rich mine 
of knowledge from which many useful things might possibly 
be unearthed”. After recording the medicinal uses we have 
to weed out the worthless from the good amongst these medi- 
cinal plants, for there are many that are devoid of the activity 
they are alleged to possess. For this a systematic chemical 
examination is very essential. It is well Imown that plants gener- 
ally owe their virtues as medicinal agents to certain characteris- 
tic alkaloids or other active principles present m them. It is 
mainly due to the fact that a complete and full chemical analysis 
of the medicinal plants has not been undertaken that there exists 
so much uncertainty regardmg their therapeutic and pharmaco- 
logical actions. The isolation of the active principles present 
in the plant, will certainly constitute a great step towards the 
improvement of the Indian medical system. 

The systematic chemicai examination of all the well Icnown 
Indian medicinal plants is a colossal task which requires an orga- 
nisation on a huge scale in order to arrive at a workable generali- 
sation. It is probably the work of a century or more by a whole 
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nation. But m spite of the colossal magnitude of the problem 
before us, it can be easily seen from "what has been said above, 
that any small contribution by individual v’orkers is very likely 
to advance the cause of knowledge a step further and to bring 
it nearer to the goal of a complete co-ordination between ancient 
and modern sciences. 

In the present thesis six plants which are reputed to possess 
gieat physiological properties in the Ayurvedic system of 
medicine, viz. heerhaavta diffnsa roots of Cttndlns colocynths^ 
Cuscuta refiexa. Lagemns valgaris^ bark of Terminatta arjma and 
fruits of Trapa hispinosa have been examined chemically and 
the various constituents separated, purified and analysed. 


CHAPTER rr 

The Chemical Examination of Plants 

Although in literature there are more than two hundred 
natural orders of plants in which medicinally active principles 
are believed to exist and which are actually mentioned by the 
Indian writers, but systematic examination has revealed that 
most of the potent active principles are found in a comparatively 
smaE range of natural orders of plants. For example the 
following are amongst the most important of the natural orders 
which contain potent medicinal principles; — Acanthaceai, 
Apocjnaceae, Anacardtacae, Compositae^ Cucurhitaceae^ Convul- 
vulaceae^ Eupharhtaceae, Legummosae, Papaveraceae, P.enmctdaceae, 
Kubiaceaej Kutaceae, Solanaceae^ JJmhelliferae, Zygpphyileae etc. etc. 
The above are the natural orders in which fall drugs containing 
such powerful alkaloids as morphine, quinine, atropine, etc , 
such strongly active glucosides as strophanthin, digitoxin, digita- 
hn etc., and such valued lactones like santonin etc. They 
also contain a variety of other products some of which are phy- 
siologicaEy active and others physiologicaEy inactive How- 
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ever other natural orders also contain plants which on chemical 
analysis, have furnished products of great chemical and physio- 
logical interest. At present it is very difficuit to say which 
natural order is very rich in active principles and which com- 
paratively poor. 

Investigations on the chemacal examination of Indian medi- 
anal plants can be briefly summarised as being the isolation, 
purification and characterisation of the following products which 
are generally met with in researches of these type ; 

Alkaloids : Many of the Indian medicinal plants contam 
highly active and potent alkaloids the isolation of which at times 
is met with considerable difiiculty. Generally they can be iso- 
lated from the plants either by concentrating the alcoholic ex- 
tract after the removal of tannins and other products e.g. the 
isolation of caffeine from tea dust the isolation of fumarine 
from Vumana officinalis (Agarwal, unpubhshed work) etc. etc.; or 
more generally by treating the concentrated alcoholic extract 
with 2% acidulated water, neutralising the aqueous extract 
with ammonia and extracting it with either chloroform or ether 
e, g. the isolation of punarnavine from Boe 7 'haiXi>ia diffusa Linn 
(Agarwal and Dutt, Proc. U. P. Acad. Sc,, 1935, 3, 240) etc. 
etc. Advantage is at times taken of the solubility of either of 
the free base or one of its salts, in one of the solvents in order 
to separate them from mixtures. In this way pseudo-aconitine 
has been isolated from Acomtum de-inorrhi'saim; itidaconitine 
from Aconitum napellus; bikhaconitme from A spicatum and A 
lacmtum\ ephedrme from Uphedra valgans: hyoscyamine, atro- 
pine and hyoscme from Datura stramomum; vasicine from 
Adhatoda vasica (Sen and Ghosh, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1925, 
1, 315) riciniue from Kicmus communis; Kurchine, Kurchicine, 
Cones sine, Cones simine, Holarrbimine and Holatrhine from 
Holarrhna antidysentmca (Ghosh and Bose, Arch. Phaxm, 1932, 
270, 100; Siddiqui and Pillay, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1932, 8, 5 53) 
Ajmalme Ajmalinine ajimlicme serpentine and serpentinme 
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from Kai^olfij serpentina. Girpme and Catpeminc from solam, 
'Kantho-carpum., Moringme from hlormga Vteryga Psperma, 
chaksine and iso-chaksine from Ahsus chaksu. 

It IS gratifying to note that there are still a large number 
of Indian medicinal plants which are very successfully used m 
various ailments, and which on qualitative examination reveal 
the presence of alkaloids, but all attempts to isolate them in a 
pure form have been bafHed up to this time. Examples of this 
type are : Tinospora cordifolia, Tribulus terrestris, Melia azadi- 
rachta, Saraca India, Carrisa carandas alrugium lamarchii etc., 
etc. It IS possible that with the increase of knowledge about 
these vegetable bases, methods may be discovered which may 
succeed in isolating them in a pure form, in spite of their 
microscopic presence in the materials. 

Glmosides : Next to alkaloids the substances which exert 
physiological action are probably the glucosides which are also 
found to exist widely m Indian medicinal plants. They can be 
isolated either by concentrating the alcoholic extract of the plant, 
or by extracting the concentrated alcoholic extract by a suitable 
solvent, or by precipitating them in the form of lead salt and 
decomposmg the lead salt so formed by hydrogen-sulphide. 
By either of these methods the glucosides are obtained in the 
form of colourless crystalline substances, which on hydrolysis 
by mineral acids give a sugar and a aglucose. They are generally 
bitter in taste and possess high physiological activity. Examples 
of such potent glucosides are : digitoxin, digitalin, and digitonm 
from Indian fox*glove (Digitalis pwpurea'), strophanthin from 
strophanthus; thevetin and thevetoxin from Thevetia nerijoha 
(Ghatak, Bull. Acad, Sc.U.P., 1932, 2, 79), Chiratm from Swertia 
chirata (Majumdar and Guha, J. Ind Inst. Sc., 1933, 16 A, 34). 
Blepharin from Zlepharis edulis (Lai, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc,, 1936, 
13, 109); glycosmin from Glycosmis pentaphylla (Dutt, Proc. U. P. 
Acad. Sc., 1935, 5 , 55); bonducin from Caesalpinia honducella 
(Ghatak, Proc. U P Acad Sciences 1934, so on* 
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Ph2.tmflcx)logica.l exammatton of many of the above glucosidcs 
has clearly indicated that they possess m high degree the pro- 
perties attributed to the plants. 

Colouring matters : Nest in order of importance are pro- 
bably the colourhig matters present in plants. Although they are 
responsible for the various shades of colour -which the plant 
exhibits, but it has been found that many of them possess to 
a considerable extent physiological and pharmacological values 
and as such are responsible for the action of many dmgs used 
in the Indian system of medicine. They can be isolated from 
the plants either by concentratmg the alcoholic extract whereby 
they are separated as crystalline bodies, or more generally by 
separating them m the form of their lead salts and subsequent 
decomposition by hydrogen sulphide. For particular class of 
colouring matters e g. anthocyanins etc. special methods have 
to be adopted (Richard Willstatter, Ann. Chem. Leibig, 1915, 
^,15, ibid. 1916, li. 12 , 195)* Examples of such colouring matters 
are very wide and mention will be made only of a few worked 
out in these laboratories. Thus rottlerin was isolated from 
hlallotus philippimsts (J. C. S., 1925, 127, 2044). Lawsone from 
Lamonia alba (Lai and Dutt, J.LC.S., 1933, 10 , J77); Nycan- 
thin from Nyctanthes arbortrists (Lai, Proc. Nat. Ins. Sc. In- 
dia, 1936, 2 , J7); Plumbagin from 1 ? lumbago ‘^eylamca (Roy and 
Dutt, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1928, 5 , 419); embalin from 
Embeha ribes (Koj, Kaul and Dutt, J. Ind, Chem. Soc. 1929, 5 , 
577); buttin from Butea frondosa (Lai and Dutt, J. Ind. Chem. 
Soc., 1933, 12 , 262) and amarbehn and Cuscutin from Cuscufa 
reflexa (Agarwal, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1936, 13, 561; Agarwa 
and Dutt, Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 -, 384). 

Eactones ; In between the glucosides and the colouring 
matters, another class of compounds may be introduced which 
for want of a suitable name ate termed as lactones since they 
contain at least one lactone ring in theit structure. These type 
of substances are also very widely distributed In vegetable king- 
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dom and evidence is at present wanting (with the exception 
of a few) to show whether they possess any physiological acti 
vity or not They may be also what are called ‘"bitter prin- 
ciples”, but generally they are non-bitter, colourless or pale 
yellow crystalline substances giving a set of definite reactions. 
They may be isolated from the alcohohe extract either by con- 
centrating it whereby they crystallise out or by choosing a suit- 
able solvent and dissolving them in it from the alcohohe ex- 
tract. Examples of these are : Santonin from Artimesia man- 
tma: aloin from aloe vera: Corchoritin from Jute seeds (Sen, J. 
Ind- Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 651); marmelosin from A.egk marmelos 
(Dikshit and Dutt, J. Ind. Chem. Soc., 1930, j, 759); Psoralln 
from Soc. 1935, 10, 41; Toddalolactone from Toddalia aculeata 
(Dey and Pillay, Arch. Pharm., 1933, 271 , 477), elaterin from 
Citrullus Colocynths (Agarwal and Dutt, Proc. U, P. Acad. Sc., 
1935, 3 , 250), Cuscutalin from Cuscuta reflexa (Agarwal and 
Dutt, J, Ind. Chem, Soc., 1955, 12, 384, 585); Arjunetin from 
TermimUa arjum (Agarwal, unpublished work) and Cleomin 
from cleome viscosa (hlisra and Dutt, unpublished work). It is 
very Interesting to note that many plants, which are reputed to 
have anthelmintic properties contain substances of this type. 

E-ssenhal oils : Next to alkaloids and glucosides the principle 
responsible for the great physiological activity of many aromatic 
Indian medicinal plants are the essential oils which are met with- 
in a large number of drugs Thus Mentha sylvestns contain 
menthol; anise od contain anethol; Cartim coptieum (ajowan oil) 
contains thymol; camphor oil contains borneol and camphor; 
Sandal wood oil contains santalol and so on. It has been 
found that the active principle of Psorales coryhjoha is an 
essential oil (Chopra, R. N. and Chatterji, N. R., 1927, Ind. 
Jour. Med, Res., 15, 49). Essential oils can be very eashy iso- 
lated from the drugs by steam distillation, whereby they come 
along with the condensed water and may be extracted by means 
of ether. 
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Vegetable oils Many Indian medicinal plants contain 
vegetable oils of special and unusual constitution and due to this 
are of great chemical and physiological interest. They are 
responsible for the laxative and purgative properties of many 
drugs used in the Indian, system. At tunes they also contribute 
to the cooling effects produced on external applications. They 
can be easily extracted from the seeds, in which they are generally 
present, by percolating, with petroleum ether or benxene and 
distilling back the solvent. The purgative principle of castor 
oil are undoubtedly the glycerides of iidnolic acids: of caroton 
oil the a-crotomc acid; of arachis oil the arachxdic acid etc. 
etc. The laxative and stimulating effect of linseed oil is due to 
Imolimc acid, of sativa oil due to sativicacid (tetrahydrosy- stearic 
acid); of chaulmoogra oil due to chaulmoogric and hydnocat- 
pic acids (Power and Gornall, J.C.S., 1904, 838, 851; Power and 
Barrow Cliff, J.C.S., 1905, 884, 806); of cocoanut oil due to lauric 
acid and of almond and walnut oil due to unsaturated acids. The 
unsaponifiable matter present in these oils consisting mostly 
of sterols is at times a source of great physiological activity. 
The sterols are also present, apart from oils, in plants themselves 
e. g. Hjgroobjlla spinose (Ghatak and Dutt, Jour. Ind. Chem. 
Soc., 1931, 8 , 25), Salanum xauthocarpum (Zaidi and Kanga, Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sc., 1936, 3 ., 341). Thus it has been observed that 
the active principle of Bonducella oil is ipuranol, the active 
principle of chilghozeh oil is sitosterol and so on. These sterols 
which may also be present as glucosides, in combination with 
sugars, although present in very small quantities (i-3-i%) 
yet they have been found so greatly to affect the physiological 
characters of the oil that the latter or the plant itself becomes of 
sufficient medicinal mterest. 

Resins and other amorphous complex bodies: After the im- 
portant class of substances described above a plant chemist always 
meets with substances of the namre of resins and other amor- 
phous complex bodies, which though chemically impure yet 
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coGtabute to a large extent, to the great physiological activity 
of Indian medicmal plants Amongst them mention may be 
made of resins of various descriptions, which are amorphous, 
aromatic and brittle masses and which are responsible for the 
physiological activity of many drugs e.g Bahamodentrm mukul etc, 
lecithins; tennins and phlobaphenes; sugars and allied substances, 
pectins; mucilages which are at times very important m cases 
of intestinal trouble e.g. Pkntago ovata. Aegle malhlos etc.; 
starches (rare starches like inulin also), proteins which in the 
case of Ahms precatorlus are responsible to the poisonous 
character of the drug etc , etc. 

'BuTijmes : Another class of complex organic bodies, cap- 
able of exerting catalytic action, has been isolated from the 
vegetable kingdom and to them the name of enzymes has been 
given. A plant may contain a number of enzymes and the puri- 
fication of the latter is always a matter of great difficulty. The 
following enzymes may be present in plants; — invertase, diastase, 
maltase, inulase, emulsin, esterase, lipase, protease, urease, cata 
lase, oxidase, peroxidase, pepsm, papain, erepsin, tyrosinase 
etc. These are also responsible for some of the important phar- 
macological properties possessed by many Indian medicinal 
plants. Thus it has been found that the active principle of the 
fruit of Canca papaya is an enzyme ‘papain’ which acts as a 
digestive principle; of cephalandra mdka an enzyme ‘glucokenin’ 
which has the property of reducing blood sugar; of Gymnma 
sjlvestra an enzyme which oxidises glucose in solution and 
so on. 

Other Products Apart from these substances which are 
supposed to be responsible for the physiological action of many 
drugs, chemical examination at times reveals the presence of 
other substances in plants, which may not be of any importance 
from the viewpoint of pharmacology, yet are of sufficient 
chemical interest. Thus hydrocarbons, alcohols, bodies of 
phenolic nature, organic acids, inorganic salts etc., are some 
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of the few substances which at times come out m the course 
of a systematic chemical analysis of plants 

(a) Hydrocarbons: These are organic substances contain- 

ing carbon and hydrogen only and do not give many reactions. 
Thus thevetene was isolated from Thevetsa nenfolm (Ghatak and 
Pendse, Bull. Acad. Sc. U. P., 1952, 2 , 79); Hentriacontane 
fiom the roots of Cthullus Colocyntbis (Agarwal and Dutt, Proc. 
Acad. Sc. U. P., 1935, 295); fiiinarene from 

(Agarwalj unpublished work) etc., etc. 

(b) Organic acids: Simple organic acids are very widely 
known to exist in vegetable kingdom, but complex bodies 
giving reactions for acids are also not infrequent. Thus Boer- 
haavie acid has been found to exist in Boefhaavta diffusa (Agarwal 
and Dutt, Proc. Acad. Sc. U. P,, 1954, Jj., 73); Arjunm in the 
bark of Terminaha arjima (Agarwal and Dutt, Proc. Acad. Sc, 
U. P., 1935. 5> 50) etc, etc. 

(c) Bodies of phenolic nature: These are also very widely 
distributed in nature. They generally give colour with ferric 
chloride and form benzoyl derivatives. Thus arjunm has been 
isolated from Terminaha arjuna (Agarwal and Dutt, Loc. cit.) 
which was shown to be a di-hydroxy phenolic substance; semi- 
carpol (mono-hydroxy phenol) .and bhilawanol (o~dthydroxy 
phenol) from Semicarous nacardium (Pillay and Siddiqui, Jour. 
Ind. Che. Soc., 1931, 8, 517). 

(d) Inorganic substances : Not infrequently does a chemi- 
cal examination reveal the presence of pure salts of inorganic 
nature existing as such in plants. They generally crj^staUise 
out on cooling the dilute alcoholic extract of the drug. They 
have been generally found to be salts of potassium either the 
chloride or the nitrate or a mixture of the two. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that the diuretic properties of many diugs 
are mainly due to the presence of these salts of potassium. 
Thus potassium nitrate was isolated from Boeraavia diffusa (Agar- 
wal and Dutt, loc. cit ) and from Solanum Zautho-carpum (Pendse 
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andDuttjInd Jonx Med Res 1952 20 266), Potassium chJo- 
nde from. Vribulus terrestrts (Ghatak, Bull Acad Sc U P 
1953, 2, 162); a mixture of potassium chloride and. nitrate from 
Fumana officinalis (Agarwal, unpublished work) etc., etc. 


CHAPTER III 
Boerhaama dffiusa, Linn 

Boerhaavia diifusa Linn called ‘punarnava’ in Sanskrit and 
Bengali, ‘Sant, thikri or Ghadhava puma’ in Hindustani is a 
plant belonging to the natural order Nyctaginae. The plant 
grows all over India as a common creeping troublesome weed 
and is especially abundant during the rains. The roots are stout 
and fusiform and have a bitter and nauseous taste. The stem 
is often viscid and glabrous; the leaves ate thick and arranged 
unequally, green and glabrous above and often white under- 
neath. The fiowers are small and sessile 4 to 10 together in a 
small bractcolate umbel forming slender, long stalked akillary 
and terminal petals . The fruit is oblong, dull green or brownish 
and about the size of a caraway bean. The Ayurvedic authori- 
ties recognise two varieties of the plant the one with white flowers 
called “Sweth puma” and the other with red flowers called “rakt 
puma”. 

Boerhaavia diffusa has been in use in the indigenous medicine 
from a very long time. It is described as possessing laxative 
and diaphoretic properties. Further it is supposed to be bene- 
ficial in oedema, anaemia, heart diseases, cough and intestinal 
cohe. Susruta mentions its use in snake poisomng and rat- 
bite infection. The Tibbi physicians lay stress on its use in 
asthma, jaundice and ascites and mention its use as a diuretic. 
U. C. Dutt writes: “It is successfully used in jaundice, ascites, 
anascara, scanty urine, internal inflammations and as a diuretic 
in gonorrhoea.” If taken in sufficient doses it acts as a powerful 
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emetic. The French and the Portuguese have used it m all the 
above-mentioned troubles with a marked degree of success. 

The chemical work on the plant tiU the author^ undertook 
It was very meagre. GhoshaF in 1910 analysed the drug and 
showed that it contained a sulphate of a body alkaloidal in nature, 
an oily amorphous mass of the nature of a fat and sulphates and 
chlorides and traces of nitrates and chlorates from the ash. 
In 1924, Chopra, Ghosh, and De, analysed the plant and 
found that it contained a large amount of potassium nitrate and 
an alkaloid (.01%) called punamavine. The alkaloid according 
to them had a bitter taste and the hydro-cMoride was obtamed 
m a crystalline form. They used the aqueous solution of the 
hydro-chloride for all their pharmacological work. 

As a result of the present investigation the following subs- 
tances have been isolated from the dried drug t 

1. Boeihaavic acid O® m.p 108-109O C. (.05%: 

2. Punamavine m.p 255® C. (.01%' 

3. Potassium mtrate 

4. Tannins and phlobaphenes (1-^%^ 

Analysis of the ash showed that it contamed potassium 
magnesium, sodium, calcium, nitrate, phosphates, silica and 
sulphates. 

Boerhaavic acid was obtained along with some potassium 
mtrate on concentrating the hot alcoholic extract. It ciystal- 
hses out from a mktuie of acetone and alcohol in micro- 
crystalline flakes melting at 108-109'^ C. and gave a darkish green 
precipitate with neutral ferric chlotide and a white precipitate 
with alcoholic lead acetate. It dissolved in alkalis and burned 
with a non smoky flame. It did not give any acetyl derivative 
nor could it form any oxime. It gave a lead salt and a di-bro- 
mobromid. 

Punamavine was isolated from the concentrated alcohohe 
extract by macerating it with acddulated water and making the 
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aqueous extract slightly alkaline ■with ammonia and shaking 
repeatedly ■with chloroform. T 1 e free base was obtained in the 
chloroform extracts and was fuither purified. It is a white crys- 
talline substance crystallising in rectangular plates from ethyl 
alcohol. It shrinks at 187° and melts with decomposition at 
235° C. It has got a bitter taste, and gives a green colour -with 
alcoholic ferric chloride. The hydro-chloride was obtained 
as white crystalhne tufts melting at 135° C. Since the yield was 
very small nothing more could be done. 

'Pharmacological action : The pharmacological action of 
the alkaloid was studied by Chopra and others®. Intravenous 
injections of the alkaloid in cats produce a distinct and persistent 
use of blood pressure and a marked diuresis, the diuresis being 
mainly due to the action of the alkaloid on the renal epithelium 
although the rise in blood pressure may contribute towards it. 
Climcally the liquid extract made from the plant produces diure- 
sis in cases of oedema and ascites. When the liquid extract is 
used the presence of large amount of potassium salts no doubt 
reinforce the action of the alkaloid, 


CHAPTER IV 

Poots of Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrader 

Citrullm Colocynthis called Colocynth in English; Tndra- 
varuni’ or ‘Vishala’ in Sanskrit; ‘Hanzal’ in Persian; Tndrayan’ 
in Hindi and Bengali is a plant of the natural order Curcnrhita- 
esae. It is widely distributed in India. It is gro-wn wild in -waste 
tracts of North West, Central and South India and in Baluchistan. 
The fruit is globular of the sire of an orange when ripe and the 
root is fibrous, tough, stingy of an yellowish white colour. All 
parts of the plant are ver}-' bitter. 

Colocynth is a very old remedy in Indian medicine. The 
fruit has been described as cathartic and useful in biliousness, 
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constipation, fe\ci and intestinal parasites. The root is des 
cribed by the Sanskrit 'writers as a useful cathartic in jaundice, 
ascites, urinary diseases and rheumatism. Mohammedan physi- 
cians use this drug as a drastic purgative removing phlegm from 
all parts of the system. The roots along with frmts are com- 
monly used in India whereas only the pulp is official in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. It enters in the form of solid extract in many 
of the purgative pills of modern pharmacy. 

Various workers examined the fruit of this drug chemically, 
but Power and Moore^ in 1910, in the course of their elaborate 
mvestigations on the constituents of the pulp from the fruits 
of colocynth, stated that it contained a dihydroxy alcohol citrul- 
lol, an amorphous alkaloid, A-a-elaterin, hentriacontane and a 
phytesterol. However the roots remained practically untouch- 
ed till the author undertook its investigation. 

As a result of this work the roots have been shown to 
contain the following substances: 

1. a-elaterin C28 m.p. 229-230° C. (0 . 2%) 

2. An amorphous saponm (1.2%) 

3. Hentriacontane — Hg4 m.p, 66-67° C. 

4. In organic materials and reducing sugars 

a-elatenn C.g Hgg O7 was first of all isolated from 

Ecballtwi elatenum juice sediment. It is obtamed crystalline from 
ethyl alcohol melting at 229-230°. It gave a di-acetyl derivative 
C32 H42 O9 m.p. 122-123° C. and showed the presence of at least 
one lactone ring since it gave a reddish colour with alcoholic 
potash and reduced Tollen’s reagent readily. Barg^ showed that 
claterin gives acetic acid on being heated with alcohohe potash. 
This confirms the presence of one acetyl group m the molecule. 
On the basis of these considerations the following configuration 
for elaterin has been proposed : 
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Out of the seven oxygen atoms six have been accounted 
for The remaining oxygen atom is not present either as a car- 
bonyl group or as a methoxyl or ethoxyl group. It may be 
present as an ether linking in the molecule hloore® in 1910, 
showed that on distillation with xinc dust a-elaterin gives a deri- 
vative of naphthaline, a-elaterin therefore must contain 
a naphthaline nucleus m its structure. 


CHAPTER V 

Cuscata rejlexa — Roxb stems and the seeds 

Cuscuta refiexa Roxb, known as ‘AmarveF or ‘AkasoeF in 
Hindusthani and ‘Swarnalata’ in Eengali is a very common 
golden yeUow dodder like parasite belonging to the natural 
Older convolhulaceae. It is common throughout India growing 
on thorny or other shrubs The seeds of this plant which are 
known as ‘Khasus’ in vernacular are four in number attached 
to the end of the stem, light brown in colour, convex on one 
side, concave on the other and enclosed in a nearly globular 
capsule about the size of a radish seed. The taste of the seed 
IS somewhat bitter. 

As regards the medicinal properties Mohammadan writers 
consider it to be alterative and depurative, a purge for bile and 
black bile, useful in affections of the brain such as fits, melan- 
choly, insanity etc. It is also supposed to be purgative and 
used externally against itch and internally in protracted fever, 
retention of wind and induration of the liver. The seeds are 
supposed to be carminative and anodyne. A cold infusion of the 
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seeds :s given as depujtative In the Punjab it is reputed tc 
possess anthelmintic properties. 

Very little "was known regarding the chemical composition 
either of the stem or of the seeds of Cmcuta refiexa, tdlthe author 
undertook its investigation. Barbey® m 1895, working on an- 
other variety namely C. ethithymum isolated from it an yellow 
amorphous colouring matter called by him cuscutm. He also 
detected the presence of a small amount of a crystalline susbtance 
having a faint odour of coumarin. From the seeds Dymock 
in 1890 isolated quercetrin, and a bitter and glucosidal resin. 
An alkaloidal principle was also detected which failed to give 
any colour reaction. 

The author thoroughly examined both the stems and the 
seeds of cuscuta refiexa and as a result of the present work the 
following substances have been isolated in a pure form ■ 


I. 

Cuscutin — QsHiaOg m.p, 209° 


2. 

Cuscutalin CjsHigO^ m.p. 68® 

(1.0%) 

3 - 

Wax— 74® 

(0-1%) 

4. 

Fixed oil 

( 3 - 0 %) 

5‘ 

Amarbalin — C^g Hjg O7 Hg O m.p. 234° 

(0.1%) 

6. 

Amorphous bitter resin 



The first three substances have been isolated from the stems 
and the last three from the seeds. 

Cuscutin^ Cji5 O9 is a pale yellow crystalline substance 
crystallising from water in plates. It dissolves in most of the 
organic solvents with an orange yellow colour; and in alkalies 
with a bright orange yellow solution, being precipitated on the 
addition of acids. It gives a green precipitate with ferric 
chloride, pale yellow precipitate with lead acetate and white 
precipitate with silver nitrate. It was non-glucosidal in charac- 
ter and gave negative tests for flavones and anthraquinoues. It 
formed a di-acetyl, a di-carbethoxy and a di-methoxy derivative 
showing thereby that it contains two phenolic hydroxy groups 
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A dilute solution o£ potassium permanganate was rapidly 
decolourised. 

Cuscutaiin Cjg O4 is a white crystalline substance crys- 
tallising in flakes from ethyl alcohol and in well-defined needles 
from petroleum ether Although completely insoluble in water 
cuscutaiin is not precipitated from its solution in alcoholic caustic 
potash in which it dissolves with a beautiful yellow coloutation, 
on the addition of water. It can however be precipitated from 
its aqueous alcoholic alkaline solutions by means of carbon- 
dioxide or acids. It does not form any derivative with hydro- 
xylamine, phenylhdrazine or semi-carbaaide not reduces Fehling’s 
solution, but Tollen’s reagent is gradually reduced by it. These 
reactions at once place it m the group of ^ lactones. 

It formed a mono-acetyl and mono-carbethoxy derivative, 
gave a faint red colouration with alcoholic ferric chloride; and 
hence contains one phenolic hydroxy group. It is unsaturated 
and showed the presence of two double bonds in the molecule. 
Cuscutaiin, being a hydroxy lactone was easily acted upon by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to form anhydro-cuscutalin. 
Anhydro-cuscutalin gave no acetyl derivative. On fusion with 
caustic potash formic acid, cinnamic acid and an aromatic un- 
saturated hydto-carbon was obtained. On oxidation with alka- 
line potassium permanganate benzaldehyde was detected. 

These reactions clearly show that cuscutaiin contains most 
probably a pyrone nucleus in its molecule, since on complete 
methylation after saponifying the lactone with caustic potash 
a dimethoxy mono-methyl ester was obtained. On acidifying 
the product after saponifymg cuscutaiin an isomeric lactone is 
obtamed. 

The following configuration is provisionally suggested 
for cuscutaiin since it responds to alt the reactions obtained 
above: 
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The hydrolysis of the substance at the place marked will give 
cinnamic acid and the free hyroxyl group of the benzene nucleus 
will combine with the carboxyl of the ketone on saponifi- 
cation to form an isomeric lactone. It has also got two double 
bonds which can easily take up halogens. 

Amarbelin® Cjg Hje O^; O is pale yellow lemon colour- 
ed crystalline substance crystallising in tufts from water and in 
clusters of needles from dilute alcohol. It looses this water 
of crystallisation on being heated at 120® for twelve hours, being 
turned into an yellowish brown stuff. It melts at 234®C. Pre- 
liminary examination readily revealed its nature as a colourmg 
matter belonging to the flavone group. It gave a deep green 
colour with ferric chloride and formed a di-acetyl and a di-ben- 
2oyl derivative and hence contains two phenolic hydroxy groups, 
Zeisei’s determination of the methoxyl groups in the usual 
manner established the presence of three methoxyl groups in the 
molecule. This proves it to be a di-hydroxy-tri-methoxy flavone. 
Caustic potash fusion of amarbehn was undertaken and proto- 
catechuic acid was identified as a fission product. The phenol 
could not be identified but it was definitely shown not to be 
phloro-glucinol. Amarbehn on bemg allowed to oxidise in at- 
mosphere in alkaline solution was found to be sufficiently stable. 
This points to a methoxyl being m position 3 . The remaining 
two methoxyl groups are necessarily present in the fused ben- 
2ene nucleus. Demetbylation of amarbehn by means of hydrio- 
dic acid gave a product which was not identical either to quer- 
dtin or morin the two penta hydroxy flavoncs known; and was 
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not stable to aeaal oxidation thus giving fbrtiiet support for 
one of the methoxyl being in position 3 The demethylated 
product has been named as amarbeKtin. The following confi- 
guration is at present suggested for amarbeHn the positions 
of the two methoxyi groups being uncertain but they are 
of 5 : 7. 



The fixed oil isolated from the seeds® has been shown to 
consist of lenolenic acid linohe acid 17,26%; oleic acid 

25.58%; steric acid 27.2%; palmitic acid 11.5% and unsaponi- 
fiable matter 1.8%. The unsapomfiable matter was shown to 
consist mainly of a phytesterol m.p. 134— i35°C. which crystal- 
lises in fine sUky needles from alcohol. The acetyl derivative 
melts at 124 — i25°C, 

It is very interesting to note that amarbelin which is a 
flavone colouring matter and has been found to exist in the seeds 
of Casmta reflsxa has no chemical relationship with cuscutin the 
colouring matter of the stems of the plant. It may be said that 
with the increase of our knowledge with regard to the chemis- 
try of cuscutin and cuscutalin some relationships may be dis- 
covered which may throw light on the natural synthesis of these 
products. 

Pharmacologically amarbelin is supposed to give interest- 
ing results since calycopterin isolated from Cabjeopteris floura- 
bonda which was shown to be a dihydroxytetra-methoxy flavone 
was found to be toxic to tape and round warms suspended in 
bile solution containing little sodium carbonate.'^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

l^genana vulgaris Sermge 

The bitter gourd known by the name of Lsgenana vulgaris 
Sermge in Botany, ‘Tumbi or Kaddu’ in Hindi; ‘Lau’ in Bengali; 
and Shorakai in Marathi is a creeping plant belonging to the 
natural order Cumrhitaceae. The fruit of this is globular in size 
at times enormously big and the shell of the dried fruit is com- 
monly used in India as a vessel for holding aU kinds of fluids, 
and also for making guitars. There are generally two varieties, 
a sweet one eaten as a wholesome vegetable by most Indians and 
the other a bitter one. The seeds of the fruit are greyish black, 
flat at the sides and elliptical, surrounded at times by a border 
which is inflated at the sides and notched at the apex.i 

With regard to the medicinal properties the seeds are con- 
sidered to be one of the four cold curcurbitaceous seeds of the 
ancients. They are reputed to be very cold yieldmg an oil which 
is used as an apphcation for headache. Dr. B. Brown^ noticed 
the poisonous properties of the bitter variety the symptoms 
observed being similar to those after poisomng by elaterium 
or colocynth. 

There appears to be practically no work done on this drug 
prior to the present investigation. The oil from the seeds has 
been worked up in details and the different constituents separat- 
ed and their percentages determmed.^ The ash had the foUow- 
ing composition; potassium, sodium, calcium, aluminium, 
sulphates, phosphates, chlorides, carbonates and silica. 

The oil (19. 1%) was light yellow in colour and contained 
no nitrogen or sulphur. On saponification it gave a mixture 
of fatty acids which were resolved into unsaturated (47.53%) 
and saturated (52.47%) acids by the famous Twitchell’s lead 
salt alcohol method. The separation was practically quanti- 
tative. The unsaturated acid was then treated according to 
the method of Eibner and Muggenthalor® in order to find out 
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the percentage and the nature of its constituents It was found 
that it consists of oleic acid (33 .09%) and linoleic acid (66 . 91%). 
The saturated acids were converted into their methyl estets and 
fractionally distilled at 0.5 mm. pressure. From the saponi- 
fication values and iodine valu^ and assuming that every frac- 
tion consists of only two acids the percentage of palmitic and 
stearic acids was determined in the different fractions. The 
last firaction, whose molecular weight was higher than that of 
stearic acid, was supposed to contain arachidic acid. In this 
way the saturated acid fraction, was found to consist of palmi- 
tic acid (36.48%); stearic acid (59.05%); arachidic acid (1.45%) 
and unsaturated acids (3.04%). 

The unsap onifiable matter was shown to consist mainly 
of sitosterol which crystallised out from alcohol in colourless 
needles melting at 13 1 — i3z'^C 


CHAPTER VH 

Bark of Termnaka arjma Bedd 

Terminalia arjuna called 'Arjuna^ in Hindi and Bengali, 
'Kukubha’ in Sanskrit and ‘Vellai-mamda-maram’ in Tamil, 
is a large deciduous tree attaining a height of 60 to 80 ft. The 
bark is 1/3 in. thick, smooth pinkish grey. It belongs to the 
natural order Comhefaceae. It is common throughout the Sub- 
Himalayan tracts of the United Provinces, Delhi, Deccan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. The bark is considered by the Sanskrit 
writers to be a cardiac tonic, and as such is prescribed in heart 
diseases even to this day with marked success, A decoction of 
the bark is used as a wash in ulcers and cancers. 

Ghoshal^ in 1909 made a detailed study of its chemical com- 
position and showed that it contains a body of the nature of glu- 
coside along with tannins, sugars and a colouring matter. 
He also found that the ash contains calcium and sodimm Cho- 
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pta and Ghosh® later on in 1929 made a careful analysis but 
could not find any alkaloid or glacoside They howevei re 
ported the presence o£ an organic acid, a phytesterol, an organic 
ester and some colouring matter. Ram and Guha in 1930 also 
detected two orgamc acids and a phytesterol. 

The author made a systematic examination of the bark 
and found that it contained the following substances: 

1. Arjunin C26 m.p. 192° (0.1%) 

2. Amorphous red colouring matter. . . . ......(1.0%) 

3. Ar)unetin Cn Hig Hg O m.p. 215° 

(0-25%) 

4. Sugars 

The ash from the bark had the foEowing qualitative com- 
position: Potassium, sodium (traces), alumimum, calcium, mag- 
nesium (traces), shica, carbonates, phosphates, chlorides and 
sulphates. 

The presence of a phytesterol claimed to have been isolated 
by Chopra and Ghosh and Ram and Guha, could not be detect- 
ed. Since both aqumn and atjunetin give a red colour with 
sulphuric acid which changes to deep violet on standing and the 
reaction being very sensitive a slight contamination of any of 
these might have led the previous workers to the idea that a 
phytesterol is present, for in reactions for asterol sulphuric acid 
is employed and a colour change from red to violet is taken as 
a test. 

Arjunin has been obtained from the benzene extract of 
the drug. It is a colourless crystalline substance having no 
taste or odour. It crystallises from a large volume of benzene 
in needles and from glacial acetic acid in small prisms m.p. i92°C. 
It has the molecular formula H32 On- It gives a green colour 
with ferric chloride and hence is phenolic in character. It dis- 
solves in sodium-bi“Carbonatc with much effervescence and de- 
posits the sodium salt. It also gives a silver salt and a lead salt. 
These reactions at once show that it contains at least one car- 
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boxylic radical It also forms a di-acetyl and a di benzoyl den 
vativc, showing thereby that it contains two phenohe hydroxy 
groups. A penta-nitro-derivative has also been obtained. 

Arjunetm H^g O4, Hg O is a white ciystalline substance 
which loses one molecule of water on being heated at 110° for 
eighteen hours. It crystallises from water in well defined small 
plates melting at 215 “C. It does not give any colour with fer- 
ric chloiide not forms any derivative either with acetic anhy- 
dride or benzoyl chloride. It also does not show the presence 
of a corbonyl group. It, however, reduces Tollen’s reagent very 
readily and gives a beautiful yellow colouration with alcoholic 
caustic potash. It also decolounsed bromine water and alka- 
Ime potassium permanganate. These reactions, which are 
shared by some of the natural conmanns and other lactones 
point to the irresistible conclusion that arjunetin may contain 
at least one lactone rmg in its structure. Arjunetin can also 
be easily saponified by refluxing with alcoholic caustic potash 
and on acidification as isomenc lactone is formed. 


Pharmacological action 

According to Ghoshal the drug acts as a powerful card- 
iac stimulant and tonic. It also acts as a haemostatic. He also 
recommended its use as a diuretic. Koman® found that the 
decoction of the bark was not at all useful m cases of valvular 
diseases of the heart. Chopra and Ghosh mentioned that tlae 
drug produces no stimulating effect on the heait nor it has any 
marked di-uretic properties. They attribute any therapeutic 
effects produced by the drug, to the large calcium content pre- 
sent in the bark. Recently however caius, Mhaskar and Issac® 
reported that Terminalia arjma had di-uretic properties and 
cardiac stimulating effect. It is believed that the physiological 
and pharmacological studies of Ai^una and arjunetm, both of 
which are soluble m water, may greatly contribute to tlie solu- 
tion of this much vexed question. 
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A.mylase from Trapa htspnosa 'Kjoxh 

Trapa hisptnosa is aa aquatic plant belonging to the natural 
otdet Onagraceae. It is known as ‘Singhata’ in Hindi and 'pani- 
phal* in Bengali. The kernels of the fruit are eaten as a whole- 
some food by large communities of the poorer classes in North- 
ern India. The nuts are considered by Indian physicians as cool 
and useful in bilious affections and diarrhoea. 

The amylase^ from the fruit has been extracted by means 
of water. The activity has been studied by estimatmg the 
amount of maltose formed by the famous method of WiUstatter 
and SchudeP. This method which is one of the most rapid 
methods for the estimation of reducing sugars, gives results 
which are correct to o.i% with i % sugar solution, and hence 
can be utilised for enzyme work where comparative values are 
only needed. The velocity constants were calculated accord- 
mg to Euler and Savanberg® since the reaction follows a mono- 
molecular course until 50-60% of the substrate is decomposed. 
The substrate employed was soluble starch prepared according 
to the method of Litner. It was found that the en2yffle activity 
is increased practically ten times by dialysing it for 20 to 40 hours 
in collodion bags against distilled water. The optimum pH for 
the enzyme lies between 5 . 2-5 . 6 and the optimum temperature 
between 50-5 5 °C. The amylase has been shown to consist 
mainly of dextrogenic amylase or p-amylase. 
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CHEMICAL ATION OF THE SEEDS 

OF PHYSALIS PER A OR CAPE 

GOOSE BERRY 

Part H 

^ Mahadeo Prasad Gupta and Jagraj Behari Lal 

Physalis Peruviana (N. O. Solanaceae) called cape goose 
berry in English and Makoi in Hindustani is cultivated in India 
and hardly differs from Physalis Minima Linn, except in its large 
siae and more oblong berry. It affords an excellent fruit and is 
much cultivated in the country. The berries are globular with 
shght elongation, about %" in length and breadth and having 
numerous pale yellow tiny seeds embedded in juicy pulp. The 
seeds constitute 4.5-5 .o per cent of the weight of the husk- 
free fresh ripe berries. The seeds have been submitted to a de- 
tailed chemical examination and as a result it is shown that 
the seeds contain 6.28% of a pale yeUow semi-drying oil which 
has been worked up in detail as described in the experimental 
part of the paper. No alkaloid or glucoside could be detected 
but the presence of an amorphous sapomn has been established. 

'Experimental 

The dried seeds of the berries were collected as described 
in Part I and were ground with great difficulty owing to 
their small size and hardness. 50 gms. of the crushed seeds 
were successively extracted with benzene and alcohol m a 
soxhlet’s apparatus. On subsequent evaporation of the solvent 
and drying of the extract at 100° to a constant weight the 
following results were obtained; 

Benzene 'Extract : Light yellow oE, yield 6.23%. 
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Alcoholic 'Extract: Tasteless, light bro'wnish syrupy mass 
contaiumg some oily or fatty matter and giving a faint greenish 
coloration with ferric chloride Yield 3.58%. 

The seeds when completely burnt in a porcelain dish left 
7.46% of greyish white ash. The ash contamed the follow- 
ing positive and negative radicals: potassium, sodium, iron, 
calcium, aluminium, phosphate, silica and chloride. 

For complete analysis 2.8 kgs of the crushed seeds were 
exhaustively extracted with benzene in a j Btre extraction flask. 
The combined benzene extracts on complete distillation of the 
solvent gave 182 gms. of a pale yellow oil of very thin consis- 
tency. The purification and the constituents of the od are 
described separately. The oil free powder after removal of 
the traces of benzene was completely extracted with tectifi.ed 
spirit. The combined extract which was tasteless and light 
browmsh yellow in colour was concentrated and then allowed to 
stand for several days when no crystaUme stuff separated. It 
was then repeatedly extracted with hot benzene in order to 
free it from oB. The alcohoBc extract gave a very hght green 
coloration with alcoholic feme chloride and no precipitate 
with alcoholic lead acetate. On dilution with water it gave 
a little flocculent white precipitate which was filtered with great 
difficulty at the pump and after drying in vacuum desiccator 
melted at 87°~89°C. and was brownish in colour. The amount 
being only . 3 gm. it could not be obtained pure. 

The diluted alcoholic extract gave no precipitate with lead 
acetate but a pale yellow precipitate was obtamed on addition 
of a slight excess of basic lead acetate. The precipitate was 
filtered at the pump, well washed with hot water and then de- 
composed in alcoholic suspension with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The alcohoBc filtrate and washings from the resulting lead 
sulphide deposited globules but no crystaBine stuff. It gave 
definite tests for saponins such as froth on shaking with water, 
a blue coloration with a solution of potassium femeyarude 
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and ferae chlonde teduction of metcunc cHondc to metcu 
lous chloride, reddish violet coloration with con. sulphuric 
acid. 

The filtrate and washings from the basic lead lake was 
concentrated on the water bath after removal of lead as lead 
sulphide but did not deposit any crystalline stuff even on keeping 
for several days. It gave an osazone which after crystal- 
lisation from alcohol melted at 203° and was identified as phenyl 
glucosazone thus proving the presence of glucose. 

'Examination of the Oil 

The crude oil was digested with animal charcoal and filtered 
through a hot funnel. The purified oil was freed from traces 
of benzene by heating over water bath and finally in vacuum 
desiccator. It is slightly optically active having a small rotation 
m chloroform (0)^“= — .58°. The fatty acids obtained after 
saponification of the oil Is optically inactive, which shows that 
the rotation is due to the sterol present. The oil burns with a 
non-sooty, odourless flame and gives positive colour reactions 
for sterols. The oil is tasteless, semi-drying and free from 
nitrogen and sulphur. The physical and chemical constants of 
the oil are (R. =0.881 ; remams clear upto — lo^’C. hut 

becomes thick; acid value =3 9. 06; saponification value— 179.6 ; 
acetyl value=4i.58; unsaponifiable matter =0. 4% ; Hehnetis 
value=93 . 4 ; iodine value= 128 . 5 . 

150 gms. of the oil were saponified with excess of alcoholic 
caustic potash and after complete removal of alcohol the result- 
ing soap was freed from alcohol as completely as possible and 
then repeatedly extracted in the cold with ether in order to 
remove the unsaponifiable matter. The soap was dissolved in 
water and decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid on the 
water bath and then the fatty adds removed by extraction with 
petroleum ether. The petroleum ether solution of fatty acids 
was washed feee from traces of sulphuric add in a s^arating 
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fimnel and then dned over anhydrons sodnim sulphate, filtered 
and petrolaim ether distilled off The mixed fetty acids have 
(R. D.)23 ==o . 8 826 ; neutralisation value= 172.2; mean molecular 
■weight=326.i ; iodine vaiue=ii4.45. 

300.00 gms. o£ mixed fatty adds were sepatated into saturat- 
ed and unsaturated adds by the Twitchell’s lead salt alcohol 
method as this leads to mote quantitative separation than by the 
lead-salt ether method. But durmg the separation of unsaturated 
acids, a small amount of resinous acids insoluble in petroleum 
ether but soluble in ether, also separated, and it is| to their 
presence that the mean molecular weight of the mixed fatty 
adds is so high. 


Table I 


Acids 

% in mixed 
aads 

% in the oil lodme value 

Mean molecular 
weight 

Saturated 

13 40 

la 5a 

2 7 

286.2 

Uusaturated . . 

86.60 

80 39 

134 2 

278 7 


Slaidin test for the liquid adds — The liquid adds gave a 
positive test for elaidic add. 

Oxidation of nnsaturated adds with potassium permanganate — 
10 gms. of the acids were dissolved in aqueous caustic potash 
and oxidised by solution of potassium permanganate at room 
temperature with constant stirring and after the reaction a current 
of SO2 was passed to dissolve the precipitated manganese- 
dioxide. The insoluble oxidation product was filtered 
from it by successive extraction with ether and boiling water 
dydroxy stearic acid meltmg at i3i-32°C. and tetra hydroxy 
stearic add (sativic acid) meltmg at 164-6 fC. were isolated 
showing thereby the presence of oleic and iinolic add, hexa- 
hydroxy stearic acid was entirely absent showing the absence of 
ImoHc acid. 
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The constituents of the unsatutated acids were quantitative- 
ly estimated by means of thek bromine addition products as 
recommended by Jamieson and Baughmann. The hexa-bromo- 
derivative of linolenic acid is insoluble in cold ether, since no 
precipitate insoluble in ether -was formed, the absence of lino- 
lenic acid was confirmed. The ether soluble portion was dis- 
solved in petroleum ether and cooled when crystals of liuolic 
tetra bromide (m. p. 113-114) were separated showing the 
presence of linolic acid. The residue was jcvaporated to dryness 
and the bromine content estimated. The following table con- 
tains the data regarding the analysis of the bromo-derivatives. 

The iodine value of the mixture of unsaturated acids was 
found to be 134.2. The proportion of hnolic acid and oleic 
acid calculated by the help of the following equations ; — 

X -f Y =100 (i) 

90.07 X -\- 181. 14Y =100 I (2) 

where X and Y are percentages of oleic and linolic acids respec- 
tively and I the iodine value of unsaturated acids and are given 
in Table H. 


Table II 



% in the unsa- 

% in the total 

% in the origi- 


turated adds 

fatty acids 

nal oil 

Oleic Add 

51. 5j 

44.64 

41.69 

Linolic Aad . . 

48.45 

41.96 

39.19 


Table ,ni 

Wt. of the unsaturated acids taken. 5 .6920 gms. 

Linolic tetra bromide insol. in pet. ether.... 3.3712 gms. 

Residue (dibromide & tetra bromide) 6.5843 gms. 

Bromine content of the residue 32.1% 

Dibtomide in the residue 72 5% or 4 7720 gms 
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Tetra btomide in the residue 2.7 5% or z 2780 gms 

Total tetra bromide found 5*6492 gms. 

Linolic acid equivalent to tetra bromide 2.6360 gms. or 

46.40% 

Oleic acid equivalent to dibromide 3.0460 gms. ot 

53.60% 


Table IV gives the percentage of oleic and linolic acids 
in the unsaturated acids calculated from the above data. 


Table IV 



% in the unsa- 

% in the total 

% in the on- 


turated aads 

fatty aads 

ginal oil 

Oleic acid 

53.60 

46.42 

42.37 

Linolic acid . . 

. 46 40 

40 18 

37-53 


The theoretical iodine value of a mixture consisting of 
5 3 . 6% of oleic acid and 46 .42% of linolic acid is 132.29, which 
agrees fairly well with the observed iodine value of the un- 
saturated acids (134.2). 

Saturated Acids 

The saturated acids separated by the lead- salt-alcohol 
method were freed from traces of liquid acids by pressing over 
porous plate. The acids thus obtained were perfectly solid, 
yellowish white in colour and melted between 54-56°C. The 
methyl esters of the mixed saturated acids (5.04 gms.) were 
prepared by the usual method. 

The mixture of pure methyl esters was subjected to frac- 
tional distillation under diminished pressure, the boding points 
and the pressures being recorded. The iodine values and the 
saponification values of the different fractions were determined 
and the mean molecular weight calculated The percentages 
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of the acids were determined m the different ficactiona by means 
of tbese mean M W and the iodine value. 

Table V contains the result of the fraction and table VI 
the result of analysis. 

Table V 


Fraction 

BP. ' Pressure in mm 

Wt. in gms. 

I. 

160 — 175° 2 . 

4,4720 

1 . 

175—185“ 2. 

2.5296 

3 * 

Residue 2. 

2.2944 

The percentage of the various acids in the total saturated 
acids is given iu table VI. 


Table VI 


Acids 

% found in the satu- ' 
rated acids 

^ in the original 
oil 

Palmitic . . 

.. .. 52-38 

6. 56 

Stearic . . 

43.58 

5-45 

Arachidic 

1. 11 

0.14 

Unsaturated acids 

2 97 

0 37 


Examination of th JJnsaponiftabk Matter 

The ethereal extract of the solid soap after complete 
removal of ether was dissolved m 150 c.c. of distilled water and 
the resulting solution was repeatedly extracted with ether. The 
combined ethereal extracts after a few washmgs with water was 
dried over sodium sulphate and ether completely distilled off. 
The residual crystalline stuff on repeated crystallisation &om 
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small quantity of rectified spiiit was obtained as silky needles 
melting sharp at 131°. It gave the various colour reactions of 
sterols and was optically active, (ce)D^^= —54.04 ia chloroform 
(C, 1.7885). Sample crystallised from chloroform and air 
dried was combusted. (Found C, 78.40; 78.42; H, 10.52, 
10.49; C2gH4^03 requires C, 78.50; H, 10.28 per cent). It 
is a new sterol and to it this provisional formula is given. 

Summary 


Oleic acid 42.57 

Lmohc acid 37*55 

Palmitic acid 6.56 

Stearic acid 5.45 

Arachidic acid 0.14 

Unsapomfiable matter 0.40 


The authors wish to express their hadebtedness to Dr. 
S. Dutt, D Sc., P.R.S., for his kind inteiest in the work. 
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THE CHEMICAE ATION OF THE FRUITS 

OF SOLANUM XANTHOCARPUM SCHARD 
AND WENDLE 

Part I. The Constituents of the Oil from the Seeds 
^ Mahadeo Prasad Gupta and Siehibhushan Durr 

Soknum Xanthocarpnm (N. O. Solanaceae) conunonly 
known as Bkatkatya in Hindi and Kanta-Kan m Sanskrit and 
Bengali is common throughout India. The description of the 
plant and its medicinal properties are given in great detail in 
Dymock; Pharmacographica Indica — 1891, II, 557 and Basu 
and Kirtikar ; Indian Medicinal plants, 11 , 896, 1918. The plant 
is of great importance in Hindu medicine, as being useful in 
fever, cough, asthma, constiveness, heart disease, toothache etc. 

So far scarcely any work of a chemical nature has been done 
on the fruits and the present investigation was undertaken to put 
the fruits to a thotough chemical examination. The benzene 
extract of the seeds yielded an oil of greenish yellow colour and 
some crystalline matter which deposited on standing. The 
purification and constitution of the ctystalline matter is being 
investigated. 

B^perimenfal 

33.15 kilograms of the fresh fruits w^ere dded, crushed and 
the pencatp separated mechanically. The dry seeds constituted 
20.71%, and the pencatp 4.62% and the moisture 74.67% of 
the fresh fruits by weight. The ash of the crushed fruit con- 
tamed 44.38% of WPter soluble and 55 .62% of water insoluble 
inorganic material, and contained the following positive and 
negative radicals : — 
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Potassium, iron, calcium (in traces) magnesium, silica, 
carbonate, cKLonde, sulphate and phosphate. 

30 grams of the crushed seeds were successively extracted 
with various solvents in a Soshlet^s apparatus and the extracts 
were dried at ioo“C. when the following results were 
obtained : — 

'Eem^ne extract — ^The extract was a greenish yellow oh which 
deposited some crystalline matter on standmg. Yield ic).z8%. 

Chloroform extract — The extract was of yellowish brown 
colour, and gave positive tests for alkaloids, soluble in acids, 
and also in caustic soda with yellow colour, forms neutral as well 
as basic lead salts, gives no colour with FeCla, yield 3.2%. 

The ethyl acetate extract — (1.65%), the acetone (1.62%) as 
well as the alcoholic extracts (3 .39%) were of yellowish brown 
colour and showed the same reactions as the chloroform extract 
and were very slightly bitter in taste. 

'Extraction of tfoe oil — 2 . 2 kilograms of the powdered seeds 
were exhaustively extracted with benzene when 418 gms. of 
greenish yellow oh having characteristic odour were obtained. 
The crude oil was purified with animal charcoal and Fuller’s 
earth The oh was of bright yellow colour when viewed m 
thin layers and greenish yellow in thick layers. 

Examination of the oils — The oil does not contain nitrogen 
or sulphur. It burns with slightly smoky flame and is slightly 
optically active showing a rotation of [a]g= — 1.35 in chloro- 
form. On exammation it was found to be a semi-drying oh. 
The physical and chemical constants of the oh are : — 

Specific gravity, 0.9240 at zy^C.; Solidifying point, does 
not solidify upto — but becomes thick ; Acid value, 70.78 ; 
Acetyl value, 40.4; Saponification value, 182.5; Hehner’s value, 
94.9; Iodine value, 124.3 ; Unsaponifiable matter, 1.2%. 

150 gms. of the oh were saponified in the usual manner with 
alcoholic potash and the unsaponifiable matter extracted with 
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ethet in a big separating funnel. The fatty adds were then 
extracted in the usual manner, the mixed fatty acids have the 
following constants ; — Consistency liquid ; Specific gravity 
0.8775 at 27°C.; Neutralisation value 173.9; molecular 

weight 322.7; lodme value 121.57. 

The mixture of the fatty acids (52 gms.) were then separated 
into saturated (^solid) and unsaturared (liquid) adds by the 
Twitchell’s lead salt alcohol method Etig- Chem., 

1921, 13 } 806). During the separation of saturated and unsatu- 
rated acids, a small quantity of resinous acid insoluble in 
petroleum ether but soluble m ether also separated and it is 
to their presence that the mean molecular weight of the 
mixed adds is so high. Table I gives the percentage, iodine 
value and the mean molecular weight of the saturated and 
imsaturated acids. 


Table I 


Adds 


% m mixed 
adds 


saturated .. 16.62 

Jnsaturated 83.38 


% of the 
oil 


Iodine value 


Mean mole- 
cular weight 


IJ.77 4.24 285 

79 “ 129 7 279-8 


'Examination of msaiurated acids — The unsatutated acids 
separated by the above method showed beautiful green flores- 
cence, and thek constituents were determined quantitatively 
by the method of Jamieson and Baughmann (Jour Am. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 1 ^ 2 , 1197) by preparing their bromine addition pro- 
ducts. The hexabromo-derivative of hnolenic acid is insoluble 
in cold ether, since no precipitate insoluble in ether was formed, 
the absence of linolenic acid was confirmed. The tether soluble 
portion was dissolved in petroleum ether and cooled when 
crystals of linolic tetra bromide (m.p. 115-114) were separated 
showing the presence of linolic acid The residue was evaporat 
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ed to dtyaess and die btomme content estimated. Table n 
contains die iresults of the analysis of the bromine addition 


products. 

Table II 

Weight of unsatutated acids taken 5 .6i9z gms, 

Linolic tetra bromide insoluble in petro- 
leum ether 2,8294 gms. 

Residue (dibromide and tetra bromide) 7.4552 gms. 

B romme content of the residue. 42.53% 

Dibromo oleic acid in residue,.. 64. i%or... 4.7800 gms. 
Tetra bromo Imolic acid in residue. 35 .9%or 2 , 6770 gms. 

Total tetra bromide found 5 .5064 gms. 

Linolic acid equivalent to tetra bromide 2.5700 gms. 
or 45-74% 


Oleic acid equivalent to dibromide 3.0490 gms. or 54.26%. 

The proportions of the linolic and oleic acids m the un- 
saturated acids "Was also determined from the iodine value of 
the liquid acids. 

Table Ill(a) contains the percentage of the linolic and 
oleic acids in the unsaturated acids, and the percentage of their 
glycerides in original oil calculated by bromine addition 
method, and Table in(b) percentage calculated by iodine 
method. 


Table m (a) 


Aad 

Found % by bfO- 
nune addition pro- 
ducts 

% in. the total 
fatty acids 

% of the origi- 
nal oil 

Oleic add 

54.26 

45 25 

42-93 

Linolic acid 

45-74 

38 14 

36.19 
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Table in 0 ) 


Acid 

Calculated % (by 

% in the total 

% of the oil- 

iodine value) 

fatty aads 

ginal oil 

Oleic 

56 38 

47.00 

46.71 

Lmolic 

43 62 

36 40 

34-55 


The theoretical lodme value of a rmxture consisting of 54.26% 
of oleic acid and 45 .74% ofhnolic acid is 13 1.7, 'which agrees 
fairly ■well with the observed iodine value of the unsaturated 
acids (129.7). 

'Examination of the saturated acids — ^The saturated acids 
separated by the lead salt alcohol method were freed from traces 
of liquid acids by pressing over porous plate. The acids thus 
obtained were perfectly solid, slightly yellowish white in colour 
melting between 52°— 56°C. 

The mixture of the saturated acids was converted into the 
methyl esters (10 gms.) and fractionally distilled under low pres- 
sure, the boiling points and the pressures being recorded. The 
iodine values and the saponification values of the dififerent frac- 
tions were determined and the mean molecular weight calculated. 
The M. W. of the methyl palmitate is 270.3 and that of methyl 
stearate 298.4. The M. W. of the three fractions lie 
between these two values and indicate a mixture of the two. 
The M. W. of the last fraction is greater than 298 and hence 
contains the ester of an acid of greater M. W. than stearate 
and probably arachidate. The percentages of the acids were 
determined in the different fractions by means of these mean 
M. W. and the iodine value (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 1920, 

152). 

Table IV contains the result of the fraction and Table V 
the results of analysis. 
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Table rV 

Fraction 

B.P. 

Pressure mm. 

Weight in gram 
of the 
fraction 

j. 

200 210 

1.2 

1 .6800 

2 

278 280 

0.7 

3 2378 

3- 

280 281 

0.7 

2.7174 

4- 

Residue 

0.7 

2.0420 


Table V 


Acids 

% found in the saturated 
acids 

% in the original 
oil 

Palmidc 

« • 

34.07 

3-37 

Stearic 


61.93 

9-77 

Archidic (?) 

• • 

2.20 

0.3J 

Unsaturated . . 


1.79 

0.28 


Exammtion of the unsaponifiabk matter — ^The unsapoiiifiable 
matter obtained by ether extraction of the soap was washed 
in ethereal solution repeatedly with water. The dried ethereal 
solution was distilled when the yellowish white amorphous mat- 
ter was obtained. It was repeatedly crystallised from minimum 
quantity of alcohol, and thus two sets of perfectly white flakes 
were obtained with different melting points, and thus proving 
that the rmsaponifiable matter is a mixture of two sterols m 
addition to some sticky yellow colouring matter which is 
practically insoluble in cold alcohol. On recrystallising from 
alcohol twice, the first crop melted completely at i 2 z° with 
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ptevxous shrinking at 92°, and the second at 142-43° but without 
any sign of shiinkage before melting. They gave the various 
colour reactions of the sterol and were optically active, [a]g= 
-j- 1 6. 24 in chloroform (G= 1. 29 30). One combustion of the 
sample crystalhsed from chloroform and air dried was done 
(found 0=75.5%; H=ii.i%). C24H4403(?) requires (C= 

75.8; H= II. 6 per cent). The other sample showed [a]g— 
— 83.45 (?) in chloroform (0=0*6890), the substance crystallised 
from alcohol and air dried was combusted. (Found 0=85 . 12, 
83.41 ; H=ii. 42, 11.66, C25H42O requires 0=83.8; H=ii.7 
while C26H44O requires 0=85.8; H=ii.8 percent). 


Summary 

The examination of the oil showed the presence of the 
following substances : — 


Oleic acid 42.93% 

Linolic acid 36.18% 

Palmitic acid 5.3 7% 

Stearic acid... 9*77% 

Arachidic acid (?)-... n-35% 


Unsap omfiable matter (a mixture of two sterols). ..1.2% 


CONSTITUENTS OF THE SEEDS OF BLEPHARIS 
EDUUS, PERS. Part I 

^ Jagraj Behari Lal 

Blephans Edulis, Pers. synonymous witli Acanthodium 
Spicatum, Debile belongs to the natural order of Acanthaceae. 
Under the local name of utar^an and the Persian name Anjurah, 
this Acanthaceous seed is universally sold in the Indian bazars 
as It is a standard Indian medicme. It is found in the Punjab, 
Sind and Persia. The plant bears yeEow flowers and has numer- 
ous serrated leaves which are armed with prickles, and the stem 
IS still more prickly and when it comes in contact with body it 
causes redness, burning, and it clings. The seeds are heart- 
shaped, flat, of a brownish colour and covered with long, coarse 
hairs. They are larger than those of sesame and altogether not 
unhke linseed. On the seeds being soaked in water, the hairs, 
disintegrate and produce a large quantity of viscid mudlage. 
Under the microscope each hair is seen to be made up of 
several columnar cells, each of which contains a spiral fibre, 
which on dissolution of the cell wall uncoils and imparts an un- 
usual stringiness to the mucilage, “Medicinally, the seeds are 
considered to be attenuate, resolvent, diuretic, aphrodisiac, 
expectorant and deobstment.” (Dymock, PhatmacograpHa 
India, VoL IH, p. 41-42). 

So far very little work has been done on the seeds of this 
plant. The only mention about the constituents of this seed is 
in Dymock (loc. cit.). The bitter principle of the seeds is 
described as a white crystalliae body soluble in water, amyl 
and ethyl alcohol but insoluble in ether and petroleum ether 
and as giving a red colour with, concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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a violet coloration witli ferae salte and an agreeable odour 
of salicyl-aldehyde on treatment with sulphuric acid and potas- 
sium dichromate. The presence of a -white crystalline non- 
bitter principle melting at 225® and giving no colour reactions 
with con. sulphuric acid and ferric salts has also been noticed. 
In view of this fact, a systematic chemical examination of the 
seeds has now been undertaken by the author. As the result of 
the present investigation a bitter glucoside ^‘Blepharitf^ (yield 
1 . 2%) melting at 222*^ with previous shrinking at 220° and 
having the formula Qe Hflo Ojj and a tasteless nitrogenous com- 
pound having the formula Q Hg O3 N4, melting with decom- 
position at 225-226° with previous darkening in colour at 
218° and identified as dl-allantoin (yield 2.1%), have been 
isolated. The isolation of allantoin in more than 2 per cent 
yield from the seeds of Blepharis Edulis is not surprising 
since it is known to occur frequently m the plant kingdom. 
Schulze and Barbieri as long as 1882 (J. pt- Chem., (2), 125, 
145-158) isolated allantoin from the young dried leaves of 
the Plane Tree (Plantanus Orientalis) and very recently d-allan- 
toin [a]20D -f- 920° in water, along with dl-allantoin have 
been isolated from the leaves of Plantanus Orientalis. (R. 
Fosse, P. E. Thomas and P. De,, Graeve. Compt. rend. 
1934, 198, 1955). Occurrence of allantoin in all the possible 
parts of plants have been recently demonstrated such as in the 
beet jme (Abstr., 1897, 11 , 118), the seeds of Datura Metal 
(J. De,, Plants, Chem. Zentr., 1910, i, 1622), the leaf buds of 
Acerpseudoplantancus and Acercampestre, from the barks of 
fiEsculus hippocastanum and of Acerpsewdoplatanus (Schulze 
and E. Booshard, Zeit. Physiol. Chem., 9, 420-444) and from 
the rhizomes of Symphytum officinale (Abstr., 1919, i, 60). 

'Experimental 

An authentic specimen of the seeds of Blepharis Edulis, 
about a year old was obtained from the local market and was 
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gfound to a coarse powder m a grinding macliine. The 
powdered seeds when completely burnt left 7.^3% of a greyish 
white ash. The following elements and radicals were detected 
in the ash : — Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, 
SiHca, Alumina, Carbonate, Phosphate, Chloride, Nitrate, and 
Sulphate (the last in traces). In order to ascertain the general 
character of the constituents, 50 gms. of the powdered seeds 
were extracted successively in a Soxhlet’s apparatus with various 
solvents in the order given below whereby the foUowmg amounts 
of extracts dried at 100° to constant weight were obtained, 

1. Bern^ne 'Extract — 3.72%. A dark reddish brown thick 
oil smeUing strongly of the seeds was obtained. 

2. Chloroform Extract — 1.02%. It was a syrupy brown 
tasteless extract containing suspended globules of white fatty 
matter. Its alcoholic solution gave a greenish black colour with 
ferric chloride showing the presence of tannins and became 
milky on dilution with water. 

3. E %1 Acetate Extract— It was a brown 
extract of extremely bitter taste and consisted of a white crystal- 
line mass along with large amount of tannm matter, as it gave 
black coloration and then a black precipitate with ferric chlo- 
ride, and a flocculent yellow precipitate with lead acetate solu- 
don and reduced Fehling’s solution copiously. It gave no 
colour reactions with alkaloidal reagents. 

4. Alcoholic Extract — 6.04%. It was of a syrupy nature 
and slightly bitter in taste and contained a tasteless white crys- 
talline mass. It reduced Fehling’s solution copiously and gave 
a black coloration with ferric chloride. 

5. Test for Em^jmes — A quantity (50 gms.) of the ground 
seeds were macerated with distilled water at ordinary room 
temperature (22°C.) for two days with the addition of a little 
toluene to prevent bacterial action. The mucilageous mass was 
filtered and the filtrate tested as usual for enzymes. Peroidase, 
catalase, and mvertase were totally absent but diastase was 
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present in minute quantity (Hydrolysis of Starch). 

A prelmtnarj examination for the presence of alkaloids was 
made with aoo g. of the powdered drug which was repeatedly 
extracted with Proliius fluid. The hlttate after concentration 
was extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid and the acid extract 
was treated with alkaloidal reagents with negative results. 

For complete analysis g.o kg. of the powdered seeds 
m lots of .7 kg. were exhaustively extracted with benxene m 
a 5 litre round bottomed extraction flask. From the concentrat- 
ed benzene extract 542 g. of a thick reddish brown, fragrant, 
semi-drying oil w’'ere obtained on complete removal of the 
benzene. The oil free powdered drug was successively extracted 
with rectified spirit. The first few extracts were reddish brown 
in colour and after tliat colourless extracts were obtained. The 
extraction was contmued till a portion of the extract did not 
leave any appreciable amount of crystalline matter on complete 
evaporation of the solvent. The combined extract was concen- 
trated on tlie water bath to one-seventh of its volume and on 
allowing to stand at ordinary temperature for about a week was 
filled with a large amount of crystalline matter, which was 
filtered at the pump with good suction. The residue (A) was 
washed with alcohol until it had assumed a white or at most a 
light brownish colour. Thus 230 gms. of a tasteless and greasy 
crystalline stujEF were obtained. After tepeated extraction with 
hot benzene in order to remove oily and fatty matter it became 
btownat 210°, softened at 215“^ and melted with decomposition 
at 218°. It is tasteless and almost insoluble m aU the organic 
solvents and for crystallisation recourse was taken to boiling 
water in which it was readily soluble and separated on cooling 
in the form of glistening monoclinic prisms. The melting point 
of the substance rose to 225-226° with previous darkening in 
colour at 218° after two crystallizations from boiling water and 
did not rise any further. The air dried substance has the compo- 
sition QHgNjOg and contains no water of crystallisation. 
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Its solution IS not coagulated by t anni c aad and is non 
respondent to the ninhyddn reaction of amino acids. It does 
not reduce Tollen’s reagent and Fehlmg’s solution. It does 
not give any coloration with neutral ferric chloride, nor any 
precipitate with lead acetate, basic lead acetate, calcium chlo- 
ride or cadmium chloride. It dissolves m moderately strong 
mineral acids in the cold to colourless solution and in dilute 
ammonia and alkali hydroxides. On heating with con. nitric 
acid no yellow or brown coloration appears. It readily reduces 
alkaline permanganate even m the cold but acid potassium per- 
manganate only on heating it; with alkah hydroxides ammonia 
is copiously evolved. It does not give positive results in carby- 
lamine, Bulow’s Biuret, and Murexide tests. With nitrous acid 
it evolved nitrogen. It gave with mercuric nitrate a white pre- 
apitate which is soluble in boiling water. (Found C, 30, 83, 
30.51, 30.47%; H, 4.08, 3.98, 3.79%; N, 35.9, 35.6%M. 
Wt. (ebulioscopically in water), 131,135. C4 Hg O3 
requires C, 30.42%, H, 3.8%, N, 35.4%, M. Wt. 150), 

Action of con. nitric (swc/— Powdered substance (3 g.) 
was taken in a small porcelain dish and 30 c.c. of con. HNO3 
(sp. gr, 1 .4) was gradually poured on it when it first pufied up 
and then crumbled to powder. The excess of acid was evaporat- 
ed on the water bath when a slightly sticky granular stuff was 
left behind. It crystallised from small quantity of boiling al- 
cohol in fine tiny needles. The ait dried crystals fused at 200® 
to an opaque mass, evolved gas at 200-210° and turned deep 
brown and decomposed at 225° and were identified as those of 
allanic acid. (Sample dried at 125° C; 23.29%; H, 2.51%, N, 
34.72%. C4H6N5O5 requires C, 23.65%, H, 2.46%, N, 
34.48%). The silver salt prepared by the usual method 
darkened at 195° and decomposed with gas evolution at 199° 
(Found Ag, 34 . 94%; C4 H4 Ng O5 Ag requires Ag, 34 . 83 %). 

Solution of the substance (2 g.) in the smallest amount of 
ammonium hydroxide was allowed to stand in open air for 
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several days On complete evaporation of water ammonimn 
allantoate was obtained as crystalline powder. (Found C, 
24.72%; H, 5.80%; N, 36.9%. Q Hji N5 O4 requires C, 
24. 86%; H, 5 . 70%; N, 36 . 37%). 

By the action of aqueous caustic potash and subsequent 
precipitation with absolute alcohol potassium allantoate was 
obtained. (Found C, 22.21%; H, 2.78%; KC4 O4 re- 

quires C, 22.42%; H, 2.60%). Similarly by taking aqueous 
caustic soda instead of caustic potash, sodium allantoate was 
obtained. (Sample dried over calcium chloride, C, 22.01%; 
H, 4. 34%, NaCjH^ N4 O4 H^O requires C, 22.22%; H,4. 16%). 

Preparation of Allantoin — 20 g. of uric acid are suspended 
in 400 c.c. of water and dissolved by the careful addition of 
caustic soda in small quantity at a time and with constant stirring. 
The alkahne liquid is treated with a 5 per cent solution of 13 g. 
of potassium permanganate and well stirred. As soon as the 
solution is decolorised which is tested for by filtermg a sample 
It IS filtered from manganese dioxide at the pump and the filtrate 
acidified with acetic acid and evaporated (best in vacuo) until 
it crystallises. The crystals after three crystallisations from 
hot water melt with decomposition and effervescence at 225° 
after previous darkemng m colour at 218° and this remained 
undepressed by admixture with the non-bitter prmciple. 
(literature m.p. of allantoin 229°). 

Isolation of Bkpharin — The filtrate and washings after the 
separation of allantoin were mixed together and after concen- 
trating and allowing to stand for a few days did not deposit any 
crystalline stuff. It was then repeatedly extracted with hot 
ethyl acetate, after a few extractions with hot benzene in otder 
to remove oUy and fatty matter till the syrupy mass was no longer 
bitter. The ethyl acetate layers were decanted from the heavy 
viscous syrupy mass and after being mixed together were con- 
centrated to one-seventh of their volume and on allowing to stand 
for a week became semi solid due to separation of glistening 
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tiny needle which wete filtered off at the pump after thinning 
with a mixture of i vol. of ethyl alcohol and 4 vol. of ethyl ace- 
tate. The residue on the filter pump was repeatedly washed 
with the same mixture till it had a white or at most a brownish 
white appearance. Some more of the crystaUine stuff was ob- 
tained from the filtrate and washings after concentration and 
allowing to stand for a number of days. . After removal of oily 
and fatty matter by extraction with hot benzene, it was repeatedly 
ciystallised from hot alcohol till the air dried material melted 
without decomposition at 219-220° with previous shrinldng 
at 215° and the melting point did not rise any further by crystalli- 
sation from the same solvent. But after two crystallisations from 
acetone it was obtained as glistening stout needles and the air 
dried material melted at 222° after shrinking at 220° and further 
crystallisations from the same solvent did not raise the melting 
point. It is proposed to name this bitter piinciple as 
in order to represent the generic name of the plant from which 
it is derived. It contains carbon, hydrogen and oxygen only. 

Blepharin is sparingly soluble m cold water and much more 
in boilmg. It is slightly soluble in cold acetone, amyl alcohol 
ethyl acetate, methyl alcohol and fakly in the hot. It is insoluble 
in ether, petroleum ether, benzene, chloroform, bromoform, 
and carbon tetra chloride. Caustic alkali and alkali carbonate 
solutions do not exhibit any dissolving action on it. It gives 
no precipitate in aqueous or alcoholic solution with silver nitrate, 
calcium chloride, ferric chloride, lead acetate, or copper acetate. 
With concentrated sulphuric acid it gives no coloration in the 
cold but a purple-red coloration appears immediately on warm- 
ing. With concentrated sulphuric acid containing 1% potas- 
sium dichromate it gives a fine violet coloration in the cold; 
while with concentrated sulphuric acid containing sufficient 
potassium dichr ornate it gets carbonized and gives the odour 
of burnt sugar. With ferric chloride in aqueous or alcoholic 
solution it gives no coloration and reduces Tohen’s reagent and 
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Felilmg’s solution only after hydrolysis with dilute mineral acids. 
With alcoholic caustic potash it does not give any coloration in 
the cold or on heating. 

To a quantity of the substance ( oig.) in water (ic.c,) 2 
drops of 10% solution and a-naphthol in chloroform and i c.c. 
of con. H2SO4 were added when a reddish violet ring and on 
shaking a bluish violet precipitate was formed (Molisch’s test). 
A small quantity of blepharin, dissolved in acetic anhydride 
gave on addition on a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid a 
pmkish violet coloration which deepened on standmg (Libet- 
maim’s Cholesterol Reaction). To its solution glacial acetic acid, 
IC.C. of chloroform and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid were added w’'hen a permanent pink colour appeared 
(Hager-Salkowski reaction). It gave a negative Keller-killiani 
reaction (Found in sample dried at 1 20-1 25” ; C, 48.94, 49.03; 
H, 5.39, 5.41%. M.Wt. of anhydrous blepharin in phenol 
(cryoscopically) 306, 330; Cje requires M.Wt. 388; 

Q 49-5%; H, 

The ethyl acetate mothet liquor which did not deposit any 
more crystals of blepharin and still had an intensely bitter 
taste was heated on the water bath m order to remove ethyl 
acetate and was dissolved in water with constant stirring and 
then precipitated with a solution of lead acetate. The result- 
ing greyish yellow precipitate was filtered off, well washed first 
with hot water and then with alcohol and after decomposition 
with hydrogen sulphide in alcoholic suspension and filtration 
of tihe lead sulphide gave a reddish brown solution from which 
sulphuretted hydrogen was driven off by passing a current of 
carbon dioxide. On concentration under reduced pressure 
it deposited no crystalline mass. It was extracted with benzene 
which removed a trace of fatty matter and extractions with 
chloroform, ethyl acetate, acetone did not result in the isolation 
of any crystalline matter. The alcohohc solution on complete 
removal of the solvent left a dark brown sticky mass which 
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consisted mostly of catechol and saponins since on 

shaking it with watei: a large amount of foam resulted. It 
gave an intense blue coloration on addition of potassium ferri- 
cy anide containing a little ferric chloride, and a black coloration 
and then a precipitate with ferric chloride, a red coloration 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, reduced ToUen’s reagents on 
warming, and mercuric chloride on long heating precipitated 
gelatine from solution and gave a greenish white precipitate with 
tartaremetic and a deep red coloration with potassium ferricya- 
nide and ammonia. 

The aqueous filtrate and washings from the aforementioned 
lead acetate precipitate gave a yellow precipitate on treatment 
With excess of basic lead acetate. This on being worked up 
in accordance with the method described above gave a brown 
alcoholic solution from which on concentration no precipitate 
separated. 

The aqueous filtrate from the above basic lead precipitate 
was treated with hydrogen sulphide and the resulting lead 
sulphide filtered o£F. The light yellow filtrate was concentrated 
on the water bath to a small volume and was found to contain 
besides a large excess of glucose, and acetic acid a small amount 
of crystalline substance which has yet not been obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity. The mother liquor reduced Fehhng’s solution 
copiously and on treatment with phenyl-hydra^ine an osazone 
was formed which was found to be identical with phenylglu- 
cosazone, m.p. 206° C., confirming thereby the pressure of 
glucose in the solution. 

The author wishes to convey his heartiest thanks to Dr. 
S. Dutt, D. Sc., P.R.S., for his keen interest in the work and to 
express his indebtedness to the “Kanta Prasad Research TrusP^ 
of the Allahabad University for a scholarship, which enabled him 
to undertake this investigation. 

Further work on the elucidation of die constitution of bie- 
pharin and on oil is in progress 



CONSTITUTION OF THE COLOURING MATTER 
OF NYCTANTHES ARBORTRISTIS 

“Identity of Nyctanthin with a-caocETiN” 

Bj Jagraj Behari Lal 

Nyctanthes Arboftristis Linn known as '’^Harsin^ar^^ in 
Hindustani and as “^ShieuU” in Bengali is a plant of the natural 
Order of Oleaceae. It is a large shrub with, rough leaves and 
sweet-scented flowers occurring in the sub-Himalayan and Tarai 
tracts as well as in Central India, Burma, and Ceylon. The 
flowers open towards the evening and fall to the ground on the 
foUowmg morning. The corolla tubers are orange coloured 
anc^ are well knowm to give a beautiful but fleeting dye which 
still finds limited application for dyeing silk in Northern India. 

Hfll and Sirkar (J.C.S., 1907, 91, 1501) examined these 
flowers and reported the isolation of a red crystalline colouring 
matter termed by them nyctanthtn, which they isolated by re- 
peatedly extracting with boding alcohol the preapitate obtained 
by gently warming for several hours an aqueous decoction of 
the flowers with i per cent hydrochloric acid. The alcoholic 
extract on again heating with i per cent hydrochloric acid depo- 
sited the dye in red flocks which were finally crystallised from 
pyridine or phenylhydraaine. Nyctanthin separated from 
pyridine in minute regular hexagons and from phenyl-hydrazine 
m rhombic crystals which were yellow while wet and brick red 
when dry and according to HiH and Sirkar melted at 234-235'’. 
With sulphuric acid it gave an intense blue colour, which rapidly 
turned yellow. 

The analyses of nycanthin by Hfll and Sirkar agreed closely 
with Cjo H27 O4 or Cjj H^q O3 but of these formulae the 
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forraer was considered preferable although it contained an 
odd number of hydrogen atoms. They also reported the iso- 
lation of a mono-acetyl derivative Qo Co CH3 but did 

not record its melting point. 

A, G. Perkin (J.C.S., 191a, 101, 1559) isolated in 0.1% 
yield from the dowers of ‘Cedrela Toona’ or the Indian Maho- 
gany by acid hydrolysis of an aqueous extract of the flowers and 
subsequent crystallization from pyridine a red dye-stuflF melting 
at 285-287"^ (corr.) and giving with con. sulphuric acid a deep 
indigo-blue colour which however rapidly turned yellow. This 
compound was found to be identical with nyctanthin, the colour- 
ing matter of “Nyctanthes Arbortristis” to which he reported 
that the previous workers had erroneously assigned the melting 
point 234-23 5 AG. Perkm came to the conclusion that nyctan- 
thin IS closely related to bixin, the colouring matter of Annatto, 
Bixin Orellana. His results indicated that the simplest formula 
for nycanthin should be Cjg Hjg O3 (Mean €=72.68%, H 
= 7 ' 7 %)- 

“Among the numerous formulae then proposed for bmn 
that of Van Hassalt is Cgg H34 O5 and should this eventually 
prove to be correct then nycanthin is possibly an oxy- or hy- 
droxy-bixm Cgg O3 (requiring €=72.8; H=7.7i%yk 

With a view to isolate the glucoside of nyctanthin, the pos- 
sible existence of which is evident from the method of isolation 
followed by Hill and Sirkar and by A. G. Perkin and also to 
elucidate the structure of nyctanthin, the present investigation 
was undertaken. From the benzene extract of the dried flower 
stems 6.1% of a non-drying oil having R. D. at 2o°=o.9i78, 
sap. value 178.5, acid value 5.14, and iodine value 96.52 and 
from the alcoholic extract 6.2 — 6.4% of d-mannitol melting 
at 166° have been isolated. The pure colourmg matter was 
isolated by an elaborate method of purification described in the 
experimental part of the papet and melted at 272-273° (uncorr.). 

On analysis it gave results agreeing with the formula Cg, 
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H24 O4 which IS the same as that of a crocetui (R Kuhn and 
F. L. Orsa, Ber, 1931, 64, (B), 1732, P. Katret, etal., Heiv. 
Chim. Acta, 1932, 15, 1399). The melting point of oc-cro- 
cetm according to Karrer is 272-273° (uncorr.) and 283-285° 
(corr.), and it is interesting that the melting pomt of nyctanthm 
recorded by A G. Perkin is 285-287° (corr.). The melting 
point of nycanthm was found to remain undepressed by admix- 
ture with a~crocetin obtained through the kindness of Prof. P. 
Karrer. Thus the conclusion seems to be irresistible that nycan- 
thm is identical with a-crocetin and exists free to the extent of 
about 0.1% in the flower stems although it is possible that it 
may be present as a glucoside which was hydrolysed by an enzyme 
durmg the course of collection of the flower stems. Nyctanthin 
obtained either by the method described in the experimental 
portion or by the method of Hill and Sircar (loc. cit.) is con- 
sequently asx^ tetra methyl tetra-decaheptane dicarboxylic 
acid (I) as this is the constitution assigned to a-crocetm by 
Karrer and his co-workers (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1932, i5_, 1399; 
1950, 15, 707; 1933, 16, 337) as the result of exhaustive degra- 
dation study of a-crocetm and its dimethyl ester as well is due 
to the remarkable synthesis of perhydto a-crocetm (II) (Helv. 
Chim Acta, 1933, 16, 297). 

CH3 CHg CHg 

f I I 

I. HooC. C=CH— CH=CH— C=CH. CH=CH. CH-C. 

CH3 

I 

CH=CH. CH=C. CooH 

CH3 CH3 

n. HooC. CH. CHa. CH^. CHg. CH. CH^. CH^. CHa. 

CH3 CH3 
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CHa CH— CR> CH2 GHj CH CooH. 
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Isolation of an amotphous colouring matter melting at 
220*^-30° IS also recorded. 

’Experimental 

Dried flower stems free ftom white petals were obtained 
from Delhi and were coarsely powdered and extracted in 4og. 
lots m a Soxhlet’s apparatus with various solvents. The sol- 
vent was subsequently evaporated and the extract thus obtained 
dried to a constant weight at ioo°- The results are given below. — 

Benzene Extract : — (6.12%). Light orange yellow oil. 

Chloroform Extract: — (8.0%) Orange yellow fatty matter, 
sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol and greasy to touch. 

Ethjl Acetate Extract (3 5 -2%): — Orange red mass containing 
large amount of tinge silky white needles identified by crystal- 
li^^ation from boiling alcohol to be d-mannitol. Contained re- 
ducing sugars 

Alcoholic Extract (1.2%): — ^Light orange in colour contain- 
ing reducing sugars and a little mannitol. 

Isolation of Mannitol: — For complete examination 4 kgs. of the 
coarsely powdered stems were in lots of 700 g. repeatedly ex- 
tracted with benxene m a 5 litre extraction flask until no more 
oil was extracted. The combined orangish yellow extracts 
were distilled and the orangish yellow, fragrant, tasteless non- 
drying oil was collected. The oil free powder was successively 
extracted, with rectified spirit till the extracts were coloured 
only pale yellow. The orange yellow extracts were filtered hot 
and the combined extracts were distilled until most of the solvent 
had been recovered. It w’as then allowed to stand for a week 
by which time a large amount of white crystalline mass had sepa- 
rated. It was filtered at the pump and the residue washed witii 
alcohol, until it had assumed a lemon yellow colour. After 
two crystallmations from boiling alcohol white glistening 
needles melting at 165-166“ were obtained. The substance 
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■was identified to be d tol by its physical and chemical 
properties and also by its mixed melting pomt with 
Merck’s pure mannitol -which remained undepressed 165-166°. 
(Found 0=39.40, H=7.65; Cg Hj4 Og requires C, 39.53% 
H, 7.69%). The hexa-acetate prepared by the action o£ acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate on the substance melted at 119° 
which is also the melting pomt of d-manmtol hexa-acetate. 

Isolation of Nyctantbin : — The alcoholic filtrate "was concentra- 
ted first at ordinary pressure and finally under reduced pressure 
and was then extracted with benzene to remove oily and waxy 
matter. It was then extracted with ether, chloroform, ethyl- 
acetate and acetone in succession but from none of them any 
crystalline substance could be isolated. Therefore the whole 
of the coloured extract was dissolved m alcohol and treated with 
a slight excess of hot aicohohc lead acetate when first a pale 
yellow and finally an orange precipitate separated. The lead 
lake was filtered and well washed with hot alcohol and water. 
This on decomposition with pure sulphuretted hydrogen m alco- 
holic suspension and subse(|tient filtering off the lead sulphide 
gave a deep brownish yellow solution which on concentration 
deposited no crystalline stuff and gave with con. sulphuric 
acid a light indigo blue colour, which however rapidly turned 
brown and then yellow. It was insoluble in cold or hot benzene, 
chlotoform, ethyl acetate, carbon tetra-chloride, ether and petro- 
leum ether and was soluble m ethyl and methyl alcohol. On 
repeated extraction with benzene, chloroform and ethyl acetate 
no crystaHisable substance could be isolated. The residue 
left after exhaustive extraction was a pale yellow amorphous 
mass giv in g a green colour •with alcoholic ferric chloride and 
reduced Fehling’s solution on heating and was evidently a tannin. 

The alcoholic filtrate and washings from the precipitate 
with lead acetate was dissolved in distilled water and gave a 
bright yellow precipitate with excess of basic lead acetate. The 
precipitate was well washed with hot water and on decomposi- 
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tion with pure sulphuretted hydrogen in alcoholic suspension 
and after filtering off the lead sulphide gave an orange red 
solution which was kept overnight with dry lead carbonate in 
order to remove the excess of hydrogen sulphide. The filtered 
lead sulphide still retained a considerable quantity of the dye- 
stuff and after it had been dried in air at ordinary temperature 
was extracted several times with boiling alcohol and the filtrate 
concentrated and mixed with the main solution. The orange- 
red solution on concentration and cooling slowly deposited 
bright yellow crystalline mass which was filtered and washed at 
the pump and the filtrate on further concentration gave a little 
mote of the dye-stuff. This dye-stuff aftei several crystallisations 
from boiling alcohol was obtained pure and after drying at 120° 
m air-oven melted at 272-273° (uncorr.) and mixed with pure ct- 
crocetin melted at the same temperature. It is Insoluble in water, 
benzene carbon-di-sulphide, ether, chloroform, carbon-tetrachlo- 
nde and acetone and very soluble in pyridine. From the latter 
solvent It crystallised in glistening crystals which after washing 
with benzene in order to remove pyridine were dried in air oven 
at 120° and melted sharp at 272-273° (uncorr.) 

(Found C, 73.01, 72.98; H, 7.47, 7.39. C20 O4 tequires 
C, 73 . 14; H, 7.34 per cent.) 

Potassium Salt of Njstautkn Nyctanthin ( . 5 g.) was dissolved 
in the minimum amount of i per cent aqueous caustic potash 
and to the resulting solution 20 per cent caustic potash was 
gradually added till no further precipitation took place. It was 
filtered at the pump and well washed with cold alcohol and puri- 
fied by crystallisation from hot ethyl alcohol when it separated 
as yellowish red nodular aggregates, readily soluble in water 
to deep yeUow solution and sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. 
It was dried in the steam oven and analysed. 

(Found C, 59.24; H, 5.56; 1 C, 19.91. C20 H22 O4 Ka 

reqmres C. 59.37: H, 5 .44; K, 19-34 per cent.) 
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Dimethyl ester of Nyctanther To the ice cooled solution of 
njctanthm ( 3 g ) dissolved in absolute alcohol (200 c.c ) a 
solution of diazomethave m absolute ether obtained from 3 c c. 
of nitroso methyl urethane was added in the course of half an 
hour. The mixture was then allowed to remain at room tem- 
perature for a few hours to allow the liberation of nitrogen to 
become complete. On concentrating the solution to a small 
volume dimethyl ester separated as red crystalline powder which 
after recrystallisation melted at 212-213° C. (Found C, 73.82; 
H, 8.04. C22 H^g O4 requires C, 74 -i^%; H, 7 - 92%-) 

The alcohohc mother liquor gave on complete evaporation 
of the solvent a brownish yellow amorphous stuff which was 
successively extracted with carbon-di-sulphide, chloroform and 
finally with ethyl acetate, which removed the remanung trace 
of a-crocetln which was still present. The residual stuff after 
drying in vacuum melted at 103° and dissolved in ammonium 
and alkali hydroxides and carbonates to deep yellow solutions, 
gave with con. sulphuric acid a deep blue colour which gradually 
turned violet, red and then brown, gave with alcoholic ferric 
chloride a deep brownish red colour and then a precipitate, 
with alcoholic lead acetate a brownish red precipitate, and 
reduced Fehling’s solution only after hydrolysis. AH attempts 
to crystallise it were unsuccessful. 

(Found C, 52.18, 52.29; H, 6.54, 6.39. C17 Oj^ requires 
C, 52.6%, H, 6.2%. M, 388, CgQ Hog Oi3 requires C, 

H, 6.1%, M, 460). 

The aqueous filtrate and washings from the basic lead lake 
were freed from lead in the usual way and the resulting solu- 
tion contained glucose in large amount besides mannitol, since 
it formed an osazone melting at 202° which was identified as 
phenyl glucosezone. 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to the Kanta 
Prasad Research Trust of the Allahabad Umversity for a scholar- 
ship which enabled him to undertake this investigation and to 
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Dr S Dutt, D Sc , P R S for his keen interest m the work. 
The author wishes to convey his heartiest thanks and in- 
debtedness to Prof. Dr. P. Karrex of Zurich University for a 
sample of a-crocetin and for valuable information. 


PHOTONITMFICATION AND THE INFLUENCE 
OF TEMPERATURE ON THE NITRATE 
FORMATION IN THE SOIL 


S. K. Mukerji 

Researches of Warington/ P. F. and J C, Frankland^ and 
Winogradsky in the methods of nitrate formation in the soil 
led to the view that the mtrate production in the soh from 
ammomum salts was entirely due to bacterial activity. 

Recently Dhar^ and his collaborators mainly Gopala Rao*, 
Bhattacharya and Biswas® have shown that the nitrate production 
m tropical countries of intense heat and sunlight is partly pho- 
tochemical They produced evidences of greater oxidisabihty 
of ammomum salts in solutions containing photocatalysts like 
2inc oxide, titama, silica etc , and m soils m shallow vessels. 

These authors however have missed an important phe- 
nomenon in the course of their investigation. It is nitrogen- 
loss in the oxidation of ammomum salts. This is caused by 
the decomposition of an unstable intermediate compound 
ammonium nitrite which has been found to be the compound 
responsible for the loss of mtrogen from tlie soil. This as- 
pect of the subject has been fully developed by me and Dhar 
in our recent publications.’' 

The loss of mtrogen in the process of photooxidation of 
ammomum salts makes this process a very complex one. It has 

1 J. Chem. Soc,, 1878, 441 1879, 5/, 429- 

®Proc, Roy. Soc., 1890, 47, 286. 

® Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1890, 4, 21 j, 257; 1891, /, 922, 577. 

*S03l Scl., 1931, 379- 

® J. Indian chem. Soc., 1935) Si. 

® Soil Sd- 1933- 281. 

Indian Chem Soc. 1955 12 


67 756 1936 13 53 J 
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been shown (loc. at.) that the greater the velocity of oxidation 
of ammonium salts Lc. nitrification and higher the temperature^ 
the more is the loss of nitrogen from the soil. In soil investi- 
gations where the effect of light is to be determmed on the pro- 
cess of mtrification we must consider the following facts : 

1 . The velocity of the oxidation of the added salt may 
be so gieat that the exothermal decomposition of ammonium 
nitiite which increases with increasing concentrations of ammo- 
nium nitrite and high temperature may result to such a rapid 
loss of the added nitrogen that the amount of nitrogen to be 
converted into nitrate which cross this stage is veiy small. 

2. The conditions of the system undergoing nitrification 
may at times be such that the concentration as well as the auto- 
catalytic decomposition of ammonium nitrite is low, conse- 
quently the amount of nitrogen crossing the stage of the forma- 
tion of ammonium nitrite is large and accumulation of nitrate 
takes place. 

These facts must be considered whenever we analyse our 
experimental results for the effect of different agencies upon the 
nitrate formation in the soil. In aerable soils the velocity of 
oxidation of ammonium salts may be so great in light compaied 
to that in dark that most of the added nitrogen is lost In the for- 
mer and we observe more nitrate accumulation in covered plots 
in comparison to the plots receiving sunshine. It is well 
known that more intense the short wave radiations from the sun 
the greater is the amount of mtrite formed from mtrates. The 
mtrite can be lost either as ammonium nitrite finally into nitro- 
gen gas or as nitrate and nitric oxide according to the equation 


HNO. 


3 -«- 


tyHNOgV 


HN03+2NO+H20 


NH^NOa-^N^-f-aHaO 
will go on m soil receiving sunshine These factors often give 
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an eirfoneous aspect of the actual oxidation process to a super- 
ficial observer. It is evident that nitrification is not nitrate 
accumulation only but a combination of aU these series of re- 
actions. Accumulation of more nitrate in the soil does not 
give a true measure of mtrification for greater nitrification means 
more of ammoma oxidation and a consequent loss of total nitro- 
gen from the soil. On the other hand the soil conditions may 
be such that the oxidation of ammomum salts proceed smoothly 
and the loss of mtrogen from the soil is low we should expect 
greater amount of nitrate in the soils exposed to sunlight than 
those kept in the dark. This has been clearly brought out in 
tables I (a) and i (b) (J Indian Chem Soc., 1936, 556). 

This explains why workers at some places supported Dhar’s 
new theory of photonitrification and at others have disagreed 
with him, If the latter look up their values of ammoniacal, 
nitric and total nitrogen, even the worst opponent of the new 
theory will be convinced about the role of light in nitrification. 

The following experiments were made to see whether 
any nitrate formation and mtnfication take place under sterile 
condition in the sod. Accordingly quartz flasks were filled 
with weighed amounts of soil of known composition and plug- 
ged with cotton wool. The flask and the contamers were steri- 
lised in an autoclave at 20 lbs, pressure for four hours, sterile 
ammomum phosphate of known concentration was added and 
plugged again. These flasks were kept in the sun for definite 
periods and analysed. The following are the experimental re- 
sults : 

Exposure to sunlight in quartz containers from 4th May 
to 30th July, 1936. 

At the start In 250 c c. In boiling 
Quartz flask tube 

NHg — ^N= 0.1025 gn. 0.0467 gn. 0.0389 gn. 

NO3 — ^N— 0.0013 0,0020 0.0019 

Total N o 1463 o 1400 o 1424 
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percentage nitrate formed of the added 

ammonium salt nitrified (a) Ia25oc.c. Quartz fiask=o.7i% 

(b) In Quartz boding tube= 0,60% 

NH3 — N— 0.0523 gn. 0.0167 0.0134 gn. 

NO3 — N= 0.0013 0.0017 0.0016 

Total — N— 0.0963 0.0934 0.0941 

percentage nitrate formed of the added 
ammonium salt mtiified (a) In flask— 0.72% 

(b) In boiling tube— 0 . 5 6% 

The amount of oxidation of ammonium phosphate, seems 
to be very small and might be due to the compact in nature 
of the soil after sterilisation, whiclr hmdeied the oxidation of 
ammonium phosphate. 

Next, arrangements were made such, that pure and sterile 
air obtained by passing through a solution of FeSO^, HgSO^ 
and concentrated sulphuric acid and distilled water was passed 
through two quartz flasks joined in series. Two catches con- 
taining dilute sulphuric acid was put at the end of each flask to 
catch the ammonia volatilised in the process of oxidation. 
Sterilisation of the flask, soil and solutions were made in an auto- 
clave. The rubber tubmgs of the flask were plugged with cotton 
wool to avoid bacterial contamination. The following are the 
results. 

These systems were exposed to sunlight from 13-1-37 
to 8-2-57, exposure 150 hours. 


NH3- 

-N= 

0 

b 

(X> 

2. NH3- 


0.0202% 

N03- 

-N= 

0.0022 

Noi- 


0 . 0022 

Total- 

-N= 

0.0877 

Total- 

-N= 

0.0597 

Analysis after exposure to 

sunlight. 



NH3- 

-N= 

0.0208% 

2. NH3- 

-N= 

0 . 0076% 

NO3- 

-N= 

0.0025 

NO3- 

-N= 

0 . 0023 

Total- 

~N= 

0 

b 

Totai- 

~N= 

0.0573 
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In both cases the inatease of nitiatc is appteciab-le and 
due to greater oxidation in the first case the loss amounts 
to 0,01x7% and in the second 0.0024%. These evidences, 
that nitrification may take place in the complete absence 
of bacteria, are m accordance with Prof Dhar’s theory of 
photonitrification. 

That the loss of nitrogen observed in this case is due to 
oxidation and not mainly due to the losses of ammonia by vola- 
tilisation. The analysis of the catches containing dilute sul- 
phuric, which were placed in series adjacent to reaction vessels 
give the amount of nitrogen caught. 

NH3— N in the catch of i. — 0.0033% 

NH3 — in the catch of 2. = 0.0014% 

Whereas the amount of mtrogen lost in the process of 
oxidation are 0.0127% and 0.0024% respectively, which show 
the amount of nitrogen lost in the elementary form are 0.0093% 
and 0.0012% respectively. The higher the concentration of 
ammonium sulphate the greater is the loss of nitrogen. 

Some workers have failed to detect greater nitrate accu- 
mulation in sunlight and others have observed greater citrate 
formation in sunlight and have ascribed this due to higher tem- 
perature in the exposed vessels. Workers in the West have 
determmed the optimum temperature for nitrate formation 
25°, whereas Dhar and Tandon^ have obtained results which 
show 35° as the more suitable temperature, for mtrate formation 
in the tropics. In view of the fact that the results obtained by 
these workers is strictly applicable to culture solutions only 
it IS necessary to determine the effect of temperature in the sod, 
m the presence of joint mictoflora of the soU, which may he 
a nearer approximation to soil conditions. 

Accordingly eight incubators were arranged at tempera- 
tures 20°, 25'’, 30°, 55“, 40°, 4j°, 50*^ and 60° respectively. 
Garden soil passing a 90 mesh sieve was weighed in 200 grn. 
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lots m flat enamelled dishes of i6 cm, diameter. To each of the 
dishes same amount of nitrogen as ammonium sulphate was 
added. A glass rod was kept m each basin to stir for maintain- 
ing aerable conditions. Water was added frequently to keep 
the mass moist. The temperature in the thermostate varied by 
The following are the experimental results obtained ; 
Experiment started on the I5fh Sept., 1937; the original 
soil contained 

NH3— N=o.i4o8% 

NO3 — N— 0.0036% 

Total — ^N= o.i787% 

Analysis on 30-9-37 


Tempera- 

ture 

NHa— N NOg— N 

Total-N 

pH 

20® 

0.08 ^ 

0.0048% 

0.1167% 


25® 

C.0746 

0.0052 

0. 1129 


30® 

0 . 0468 

0.008 

0. 1129 


35 ° 

0.0508 

0.0072 

0 1078 


40® 

C.0276 

0.0058 

0 0875 


45 ° 

0 . 0248 

0.0048 

0.07 


50° 

0 0164 

0.004 

0 0626 


60® 

0 , 0092 

0. 0036 

0 0612 




Analysis on 15-10-37 



20® 

0.04 ® 

0 0064 

0 .10T2 

7-4 

25® 

0.035 

0.0162 

0.0934 

7.4 

30® 

0 . 00S2 

0 0572 

0 . 0700 

7-4 

35 ° 

0.008 

0.028 

0.0656 

7.4 

40® 

0.0086 

0.0224 

0.0603 

7-4 

45 ° 

0.0093 

0.0063 

0.0583 

7-5 

50® 

0.0092 

0 0042 

0.0583 

7-5 

60® 

0 0092 

0 0056 

0 0538 

7 5 
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Analysis on 30- 10-3 7 


Tcmpcia 

ture 

NH3 N 

NO3— N 

Total-N 

pH 

20 

0.0224% 

0 0188% 

0 0964 

7-4 


0.0198 

0.0268 

0.0912 

7-4 

JO° 

0.0042 

0 0384 

0 0688 

7-2 

35 ° 

0 . 0042 

0.0302 

0.0612 

7.2 

40° 

0 . 0042 

0.0242 

0 OJ7J 

7-4 

45 ° 

0 . 0042 

0.0064 

0.0512 

7-4 

0 

0 

0 C036 

0.0042 

0 . 0487 

7-4 

60° 

0.0032 

0.0036 

0.0488 

7*5 


These results indicate that the optimum temperature for 
nitrate accumulation in soil in the presence of the soil micro- 
flora is between 25° — 30°, and not above this range of tempera- 
ture, as have been observed by Dhar and Tandon in pure cul- 
ture solution. Slight nitrate formation takes place at jo° but 
no mtrate formation was observed at 60°. 

The results of those investigators who got more mtrate 
accumulation in sunlight have attributed this to temperature 
effect alone. They must scrutinise their results in view of the 
fact that optimum nitration in the soil is observed at 30° and 
further we recede, the less nitrate formation is observed. From 
the researches of innumerable field investigation on nitrogen 
changes when nitrogenous matters are added to the soil, the 
author is convinced that the velocity of oxidation of ammo- 
mum salts in nitrification is markedly accelerated by sunlight 
and it is a very important problem so far economical agri- 
culture is concerned. 

Thanks are due to Prof. N. R. Dhar for his kind interest 
in this work. 



DENITRIFICATION IN SUNLIGHT AND ITS 
RETARDATION— PART IV 

^ S. K. Mukerji 

In recent communications Dhar and myself (J. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 , 67, 756; 1936, 13 , 555) have shown that 
when ammonium salt is added to the soil, there is marked losses 
of nitrogen in the elementary form. This loss was attributed to 
the formation and decomposition of ammonium nitrite. This 
view explains the observations of many workers in India and 
abroad that “mtrate formation is attended with nitrogen loss 
from soil.” The observation of Dhar and collaborators that 
the oxidation of ammonia in soil is partly a photochemical 
process apart from the well-known bacterial one and myself 
that ammonium nitrite decomposition is exothermal and 
photosensitive, have led to the postulation of greater loss 
of nitrogen m sunlight. Extensive field and basin investigations 
(loc. cit.) show that it generally holds true. 

Another important point has been brought out in these 
papers about the principles, by which this type of nitrogen loss 
can be checked. The theory of negative catalyst as first ex- 
plained by Dhar in the retardation of many chemical reactions 
by traces of another reagent has found a general application in 
the retardation of this type of nitrogen loss. The studies in the 
previous papers mainly relate the loss with ammonium salts 
and its retardation by carbohydrates. 

^'No loss of nitrogen has been observed in the straight- 
forward bacterial oxidation of organic substances” (Russell, 
Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, 193 a, pp. 367-69). This 
article records observations in the nitrogen changes in the soil 
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on the application of Urea, blood and gelatin, and the effect 
of catbohydrate upon their oxidation in the soil Plots of 4 feet 
square were selected in the middle of the field. Two rows of 
such plots were chosen. One row was kept exposed to the sun 
and the other row receiving similar treatment as one opposite 
to the first row was covered with wooden planks to cut off sun- 
hght. The wooden planks were kept about 2 inches above the 
ground by mud bund to allow aeration. Digging of these 
plots were done once in a fortnight in evenings. No watering 
of these plots were done and heavy shower was recorded only 
once on 1-5 -3 7 in the course of these experiments. Rainy 
weather prevailed after 20th July and the last analysis is after 
some wasliing of the fields by rain. The following are the 
experimental results : 


Blood 

Exposed 


NH3— N 

NO3— N 

Total— N 

Total — c 

Date of Sampling 

0 001 % 

0 0028% 

0 07 % 

0 3424% 

27-1 1-36 

0 . 001 2 

0 . 003 1 

0,07 

0 3133 

7-12-36 

0 OOZJ 

0 0037 

0 07 

0.4369 

23-12-36 

0.002S 

0 0042 

0.07 

0 4362 

23-1-37 

0.0096 

0 008 

0.0636 

0 . 442 1 

25-2-37 

0 0011 

0 0112 

0 05 

0.4412 

22-3-37 

O.DOIl 

0 on 

0 0482 

0.4421 

3-5-37 

0 ODU 

0 0022 

0 0412 

Covered 

0.4248 

3-8-37 

0.001 % 

0.0032% 

0.0823% 

0 - 55 ^ 9 % 

27-1 1-36 

D.OOI 2 

0 DO34 

0,0823 

0.3234 

7-12-36 

0 0022 

0 0036 

0.0799 

0.4932 

25-12-56 

0.0022 

O.DO38 

0 0799 

0.4884 

23-1-37 

0.0014 

Q.OO75 

0 0636 

0.4646 

25 - 2-37 

0.0014 

o.ooS 

0.0J84 

0.4412 

22 - 3-37 

0.0014 

0 0082 

0 0578 

0 4612 

3-5-57 

0 0017 

0 0136 

0 051Z 

0 4444 

3-^-3 7 
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Blood+z7 K- G molasses 




Exposed 



TSIHj— N 

iNOg—N 

Total— N 

Total — e 

Date of Sampling 

o 0050% 

0 0051% 

0 0934% 

2 829 % 

27-11-36 

O.OOZ 9 

0 0031 

0.0934 

2 539 

7-12-36 

0 0057 

0 0032 

0.0934 

2 182 

23-12-36 

0 0043 

0 0033 

0 . 0941 

I 121 

25-1-37 

0 0051 

0.0021 

0 0931 

0. 862 

25-2-37 

o.oozS 

0 0035 

0.0778 

0.843 

23-3-37 

0 oozS 

0 0036 

0.0712 

0 8214 

3-5-37 

0.0015 

0 0022 

0.0584 

0 5368 

3-8-37 



Covered 



0.0028% 

0 0031 

0 0875% 

2.781 % 

30-11-36 

0.0021 

0 0025 

0 0875 

2.631 

7-12-36 

0 0056 

0 0023 

0 0874 

2.010 

25-12-36 

0 0056 

0.0018 

0.0872 

0.9921 

25-1-37 

0 0018 

0 0014 

0.0824 

0.7212 

23-2-37 

0, 0029 

0 0031 

0 0824 

0 7224 

22-3-37 

0. 0029 

0 . 003 1 

0.0823 

0,7112 

3 - 5-37 

0.0042 

0.0079 

0 0754 

0.6122 

3-8-37 



Urea 713 grams 





Exposed 



0 0031% 

0.0023% 

0 14 % 

0.385 % 

7-12-36 

0 020 

0 0031 

0.14 

0.3886 

23—12-36 

0 02 

0.003 

0 1271 

D.3892 

25-1-37 

0.0154 

0.008S 

0.1178 

0.3892 

23-2-37 

9 

0 . 003 5 

0. 028 

0 0875 

0.3912 

22-3-37 

0 

0 

d 

0. 0308 

0 071 

0.3921 

3 - 5-37 

0 . 0008 

0.0037 

0 0458 

0.3921 

3-S-37 



Covered 



0.004 % 

0.0022% 

0.175 % 

0.383 % 

7-12-36 

0 014 

0 0025 

0.175 

0.3886 

25-12-37 

0.015 

0 0039 

0,1634 

0. 3892 

25-1-37 

0.0174 

0 . 0070 

0.1524 

0.5892 

25-2-37 

0,0014 

0.025 

0 . 1004 

0.3892 

22-3-37 

0 0016 

0.0264 

0.0998 

0,3892 

5 - 5-37 

0 0019 

0 0288 

0 0S64 

0-3892 

3-8-37 
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Urea 71 5 gms. -f- 26J K. G. molasses 


Exposed 


NHs—N 

NOa-^N 

Total— N 

Total— -e 

Date of Sampling 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 0022% 

0,200 

^•533 

7-12-36 

0 0056 

0 0040 

0. 1986 

2 077 

25-12-37 

0*0062 

0 0043 

0.1925 

0,994 

25-1-37 

0 . 003 1 

0 , 0044 

0. 1612 

0 8132 

25-2-37 

0 0031 

0.0056 

0 1277 

0 8043 

^ 2 - 5-57 

0 0037 

0.0054 

0.1182 

0.8112 

3-5-37 

0 0096 

0.0038 

0.0612 

Covered 

0 5482 

3-8-37 

0,0049% 

0.0035% 

0,200 % 

3*431 % 

7-12-36 

»r^ 

0 

0 

d 

0.0028 

0 1892 

1.583 

25-12-36 

0 0061 

0.0037 

0. 1874 

0 8454 

25-1-37 

0 0043 

0 0039 

0. 1721 

0 7944 

25-2-37 

0.003J 

0 004 

0.1546 

7934 

22 - 5-37 

0.0037 

0.0054 

0.1212 

0.7118 

3-5-37 

O.DOI9 

0.0288 

0 0986 

Gelatm 

Exposed 

0 5324 

3-8-37 

0 02% 

0-0056% 

0.200 % 

0 7198% 

25-12-36 

0.04 

0.0062 

0.200 

0.7: 12 

25-1-37 

0.046 

0 . 0074 

0 1752 

0.7086 

25-2-37 

0.035 

0.007 

0.1556 

0.6012 

22-3-37 

0.014 

0.0104 

0. 1042 

D.6012 

3 - 5-37 

0 ODI7 

0.0044 

0 0487 

Covered 

0.4986 

3-8-37 

0^ 

0 

0 

0.0056% 

0 212 % 

0 7198% 

25—12—36 

0 037 

0 . 005 8 

0 200 

0.7154 

25-1-37 

0.038 

0.0063 

a 1823 

0 7092 

25-2-37 

0 CI7 

0 Q075 

0 1667 

0.6124 

22-3-37 

0 0178 

0.0079 

0.1508 

0.6124 

3-5-37 

0 ooiB 

0 0082 

0 1008 

0 5132 

5— *—57 
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Gelatin + 26J K G molasses 
Exposed 


NH3— N 

NO3— N 

Total — 

Total — e 

Date of Sampling 

0.02% 

0.0062% 

0.200 % 

I 838% 

25-12-36 

0 0056 

0 0066 

0.200 

0,9842 

25-1-37 

0 018 

0 0047 

0.1924 

0. 821S 

25-2-37 

0 0056 

0,008 

0 175 

0 8138 

22-3-37 

0.0062 

0.0084 

0 1731 

0. 8034 

3-5-37 

0 001 

0 0062 

0.0512 

Covered 

0 5134 

3-8-37 

0 0200% 

0.008% 

0.200 % 

I 838% 

25-12-36 

0 007 

0 0057 

0 200 

0 9672 

1 

H 

1 

o.oid6 

D.0039 

0 1864 

0.8122 

25-2-37 

0.005 

0.028 

0 1750 

0 8112 

22-3-37 

0 0056 

0 030 

0 1734 

0.8112 

3-5-37 

0.0017 

0.0082 

0.1338 

0.5234 

1 

00 

1 


These results show that urea and proteins while under- 
going oxidation in soil into ammonia and then to nitrate, nitro- 
gen is lost in the gaseous form. This type of loss of nitrogen 
cannot be explained from bacterial viewpoint, for in the bac- 
terial oxidation of proteins nitrogen is not lost in gaseous form. 
Therefore this type of mtrogen loss from sod is mainly chemical. 
Also the loss of mtrogen is higher in plots exposed to the sun in 
comparison to covered plots. This shows that light increases 
the veloaty of ammonification and nitrification and the conse- 
quent formation of ammonium nitrate, which decomposes exo- 
thermally giving gaseous nitrogen. 

It IS well known that the soil nitrogen cannot be increased 
alone without a corresponding increase of its carbon content. 
This leads to the interesting conclusion that in presence of carbo- 
naceous matter, the soil mtrogen is protected, for the carbona- 
ceous matter acts as a negative catalyst and retards the process of 
mtrification which is an oxidation reaction. Unless nitrification 
takes place and mtrite ion is fotmed in place of ammonium ion, 
the formation and decomposition of ammomum nitrite is not 
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possible Hence in presence of large amounts of carbonaceous 
matter, this type of nitrogen loss will not be pronounced. 
The experimental results show that addition of molasses mark- 
edly decrease mtrate formation and loss of mtrogen from soils 
On the other hand in the absence of carbonaceous substances, 
the soil nitrogenous matter will undergo oxidation more readily 
with the formation of ammonium mtrite, which is liable to be 
partially decomposed in the soil with the consequent loss of 
nitrogen. 

In several pubheations from the laboratory (cf. Dhar, “New 
Conceptions in Bio-chemistry,” 1932, pp. 44-45) it has been 
shown that both carbohydrates and fats markedly act as negative 
catalysts and retard the oxidation of amino-acids, and proteins 
and that is why carbonaceous substances and fats act as a protein 
sparer in the aminal body. Similarly in the soil, carbonaceous 
substances like cellulose, carbohydrates, fats etc. added with 
organic manures retard the oxidation of proteins, amino-aads 
and ammonium salts by air and thus act as a protector of soil 
nitrogen compounds. It is clear, therefore, when the carbon 
content of a soil is high and nitrogen low, there will be less oxi- 
dation of the soil nitrogen and ]ess chance for the formation and 
decomposition of ammonium nitrite and less nitrogen loss than 
when the carbon content is low and nitrogen content high. 
The foregoing observations justify the application of organic 
manures for preserving the nitrogen in sods, speaally in tropical 
countries, where due to sunlight and high temperature, the 
velocity of oxidation of soil organic and inorganic compound 
IS high and the nitrogenous compounds need more protection 
than in temperate climates. 

Thanks are due to Prof. N. R. Dhar for his kmd interest in 
this work. 

Chemical Laboratort, 

Allahabad University 



PHOTO AMMONinCATION IS AN OXIDATION 
PROCESS IN SOIL 

S. K. Mukerji 

Recently Dhar (^Proc. Soc. bioL chem. India, 1955, chaptet 
I, p. 8) has pointed out that deamination of amino-acids can be 
effected by light and whether in soil or m human system the 
process is an oxidative one. 

The first step in the conversion of an amino-acid into 
glucose or fat is tlie removal of the ammo group. The animal 
body possesses only a limited capacity for the oxidation of nitro- 
gen, confined apparently to the oxidation of nitrite to mtrate. 
(Mitchell, J. BioL Chem., 1916, 461). Hence the purpose of 
deamination may be considered as the removal of an unoxidis- 
able fragment of our food proteins. While it is possible to 
conceive of deamination as a reduction of the type 

2, R— CH— COOH 

NH^+aH-^RCHgCOOH+NHa 
In all probability, it occurs in the animal body or in soil as a 
result of either hydrolysis or oxidation. 

R. CHNH^COOH+HaO-^RCHOHCOOH+NHg 
2. RCHNH2C00H-h02-^2 RCOCOOH-faNHa 
of these two probable methods of deamination the oxidative 
deamination has been favoured by some and the other the 
hydrolysis. Dakin (Oxidation Reduction in Animal Body, 1922, 
pp. 64-71) has summarised facts in favour of oxidative deamina- 
tions based upon indirect evidences. Knoop and Kerters (Z 
Physiol. Chem., 1911, 71 , 252), Suwa (ibid., 1922, 122 , 211). 
Kotak, Massi and Morn (ibid., 1922, 122 , 21 1), Ringer (J. BioL 
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Chein., 1915, 15 , 145) and others are in favour of formation 
of hydrosy acids. However Alderhalden. (Lehrbuch der 
physiologischen Chemie., Auflage I, Teil Ber., 1923) argues 
that no general statement can be made as to the method of 
formation of amino acids. 

The conclusions arrived at by some of the above experi- 
menters cannot be regarded as conclusive, for hydroxy acids 
may be a reduction product of Ketonic acids. In view of the 
fact that the above workers had to depend upon tlie factors 
upon which they had no control, much controversy has arisen 
in this most interesting biological problem, “the fate of amino- 
acids in general catabolism.” Again it may be pointed out 
that the relations between ammo, hydroxy and ketonic acids 
are extremely close and their inter-action whatever may be is 
readily reversible. 

It is clear from the above viewpoint that the experiments 
conducted in detections of ketonic acids in the products of 
catabolism is futile and the results so obtained must be neces- 
sarily inconclusive 

This investigation is the natural physico-chemical tendency 
of amino-acids which must be the obvious fate that amino-aads 
and consequently the proteins must meet either due to emzymes 
or other factors. To this effect, I have made solutions of 
ammo-acids to a known strength and exposed them m beakers 
to sunlight in presence or absence of catalysts. Two sets 
were made. Through one set, a slow stream of air was passed 
and the other set was kept as such. Sufficient mercurlciodide 
was added as an antiseptic. The rate of decomposition was 
followed by measuring the amount of ammoma formed by the 
Folins method. My immediate object is to see the rate of 
evolution of Ammonia under different circumstances and for 
this purpose an exact knowledge of the amount of nitrite 
formed is not essential So I did not measure the amount of 
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nitrite formed in these cases. The following are the experi- 
mental results ; 


A-Spartie add 

Texip.=4o-4^°c. ; 0.5 gm. dissolved in 100 c.c. 

pH of the solution— 2. 2 1 4. 

ka=i j X 10* (Hopjfieldj Science, 1920, p 614). 


Time of exposure 

20 hrs. 40 hrs. 

70 hrs. 
covermg 

53 days 

Dark after 
53 days 

With no photo- 
catalyst 

0 0002 gm. 0 0008 gm. 
NH3 per litre 

0.0286 gm. 

0 . 0006 gm. 

With, jgms. TiOg 

o.oii 0 0288 

0.1445 

0,0009 

With Jgms. ZnO 

0 0008 0.0013 

0 0495 

0 0006 

With j gms. SiOa 

0 0013 0.0017 

0.0201 

0. 0006 


Tmp. 35‘’c. 



Time of exposure 

20 hrs. 30 hrs. 

40 hrs. 


Without air 

0.0003 gm. 0.0004 

0.0009 gm. 

NH3 per htre 

With air 

0 . 0004 0 . 0004 

O.OOII 



IF/A6 5 g®'. titama 



Without air 

0.0283 0.051 

0.1129 


With air 

0 0340 0 0637 

0 1824 




oo 
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Glutamic uid 


Tsmp, 40-45 °c.; 0.5 gni. dissoHed m 100 c.c. 

pH of the exposed solution ==3 . 66. 

Ka~6 3 X io“®(Z. physiol Chem , 1908, p. 738) 


Time of exposure 

zo hrs. 

40 hrs. 

70 hrs. 
coirering 

53 days 

Dark after 
55 days 

Without any photocatajyst 

0.0003 g®* 

0 0006 gm. 

0.0017 g®- 

0.0007 gm. 

With 5 gms, TiOj 

0.00S5 

0.0258 

0.2235 

0.D017 

With 5 gms. ZnO 

0.0003 

0 0013 

0.034 

0.0008 

With 5 gms SiOg 

0 0004 

0.0018 

0.017 

0 0008 


Temp, maximum 3 5 ® 



Time of exposure 

20 hrs. 

50 hrs. 

40 hrs. 


Without air 

0.0003 

0.0004 

0.0004 


With air 

0.0003 

0 0004 

0.0003 




litania 



Without air 

0.002 

0 

D 

d 

0.004 


With air 

0,0035 

0 0042 

0.0062 



It is evident from the foregoing results that the process of 
oxidation is an oxidative one. The exposed beakers as such 
dissolve sufficient amounts of atmospheric oxygen ■which 
oxidises amino acids. The other set through •which a slo’w 
stream of air is passed to keep the solutions saturated with 
oxygen, in each case exhibits a greater percentage of oxidation. 
Thus comparing after zo hours exposure to sunlight* 
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Alone 

Oc passing 
air 

Amount more 
oxidised 

Aspartic acid 

0.062 % 

0.064 % 

0.002 % 

Glutamic aad 

0.0593 

0 0627 

0 0034 

With surface of 5 gms TiOj 


Aspartic acid 

4 45 % 

5-32 % 

0 89 % 

Glutamic aad 

0.549 

0.441 

0,092 

It seems that the osidation of proteins 

IS a process of oxidation. This 

also occurs in soil is clear from the folLo'wing experiments. 


0 . 5 gm. glutamic aad 

in too C.C. 

distilled water 


Time of exposure 

20 hrs. 

30 hrs. 

40 hrs. 

5 gms. Sterile Soil -|~ i gm. 
Hgh 

0 0004 

0 0009 

0.0026 gm 
NH3 

Above and aeration 

0.0008 

0.0018 

0.0057 


These experiments show a greater oxidation in sunlight 
and in passing ait. Also photocatalysts markedly enhance 
ammonification. Thus in the case of aspartic acid, titania 
accelerates the photo-oxidation by 45.3%, Zinc oxide by 2.06% 
and silica by 0.265%. How surface acts in these reactions is 
not exactly understood, however, Baur and Neuweiler (Helv. 
Chem. Acta, 1927, 10 , 901) have shown by exposing aqueous 
suspensions of photocatalysts in contact with air and sunlight ; 
hydrogen peroxide is formed If this be the case, then why 
surface mcreases photo-oxidation is obvious. The amino-acids 
get absorbed on the surface of photocatalysts and get oxidised 
at the expense of hydrogen peroxide so formed. Naturally, 
the higher the capacity of photocatalysts to absorb oxygen and 
produce hydrogen peroxide the higher should be its capacity 
for accelerating photo-oxidation 

Acceleration of deamination by photocatalysts is in favour 
of the photochemical view and shows that the ammonification 
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of soils IS a photo-chemical process along with the weU known 
bacterial process The fact remains to be established whether 
ammomfication can take place under sterile conditions. To 
investigate this point otdinaiy glass 300 c.c. flasks were taken. 
Amino-acid solutions and 25 gms. of soil were placed in each. 
The sod, the containers, and the ammo-acid solution all were 
sterile and after mixture plugged with cotton wool and sterilised 
finally and exposed to sunhght. After the exposure ammo nia 
and nitrate were determined by “Folin’s” method and subse- 
quent reduction by “Devardas” method of nitrates and dis tilling 
again. The flasks after exposure were tested by plate method 
for sterilisation and found steule. The following are the results 
of only such flasks where no colony was seen to grow on 
plates : 


Exposure=349 hours. From 7-2-35 to 2-4-35, 


Xj'Tosine 

added=o 01546 gm 
nitrogen 


Alanine 

added~o 03 146 gm. 
nitrogen 


Glutamic acid 
addeds=o.oi9i8 gm. 
nitrogen 


' NHj — — 0 00099 in 25 g. soil used 
NOs—N =! 0.0007 » » » 

0.001698 

0.001053 nitrogen m the soil 
0.00064 

4.1% nitrogen ammonified 

'NHg — N = o 0034 in 25 g, soil used 

NO3— N = o 000465 „ „ 

■{ 0.003865 

0.001055 

0.00281 

8 9% nitrogen ammonified 

NHj — = 0.0022 in 25 g. soil used 
NO3 — == 0.00067 „ „ „ 


0.00287 

0.00105 


0.00182 

9 4% nitrogen “-'-mficd 
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'NH3 — = 0.00159 ill 25 g. soil used 
NO3 — N = 0.000467 

"j 0.002037 

0.001033 

0,001004 

4.6% nitrogen ammonified 

NH3 — =; 0.0010 gm. in 25 g of tiie soi 
NO3 — = 0 00044 


0.00144 
o.ooroj3 

D.D00397 

1.2% nitrogen ammonified 

The foregoing results show that deamination takes place 
in completely sterilised conditions in visible light. In some 
experiments especially with tyrosme and glutamic acid, consi- 
derable nitrate formation has taken place. The amount of 
ammonia formed seems to be independent of the amount of 
mtrogen introduced and depend on the nature of the ammo- 
acid used. Glutamic acid seems to be more easily deamiodsed. 

These findings substantiate Dhai’s hypothesis of photo- 
ammomfication in sunlight. In these experiments glass vessels 
were used and naturally they cut off most of the ultraviolet 
light so quartz vessels were used to determine the effect of 
sunlight on ammonification. lUanine was chosen for this pur- 
pose. yo gms. soils in quartz flasks and boiling tubes were 
sterihsed m an autoclave at 20 lbs, pressure for about 4 hours. 
Then the alanine solution was added, plugged with cotton wool 
and sterihsed again for 15 minutes. Plating showed that this 
procedure completely freed the system from bacteria. The 
vessels containing amino-acid were then exposed to sunlight : 
the following are the experimental results ; 


Leucine 

added=:o, 02137 g™. 
nitfogea 


Valine 

added=o 02393 gni. 
nitrogen 


22 



o. 
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Exposure to sunlight in quartz vessels from 4th May to 
30th July, 1936. 

At the stajt Inajo cc flask In boiling tube 

NH3— N = o 00233 0.0175 g«i- o 0261 gtu. 

NO3 — N = 0.00134 0.00138 0.D0167 

Total — N— o 1465 0.128 0.131 

percentage nitrogen ammomfied : 15 . 17%in flaks 

23 . 77% in tube 

percentage nitrate nitrogen produced : o. 24% in flask 

0.33% in boiling tube 

At the start In quattz flask In boibng tube 

NHj — N = o 00233 gni. o 0167 gm. 0.00921 gm. 

NOj — ^N = 000134 0.00194 0.00158 

Total — N= 0.0963 0.0954 0.0941 

percentage nitrogen ammonified : 26.7% m flask 

13.7% in boiling tube 

percentage nitrogen nitrate produced : 0.12% in flask 

o . 011 8% in boiling tube 

These results indicate that the ammonification can take 
place under completely sterile conditions m soil and this process 
is considerably accelerated by sunlight. Greater ammonification 
takes place at shorter wave-lengths. Nitrate formation is also 
appreciable. Furthut experiments are m progress to investigate 
tills problem more fully. 

Thanks are due to Professor Dhar for liis kind interest, 
and valuable suggestions in this work. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

jAlldbdhad University 
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FLORA OF ALLAHABAD 
Part I 

Bj G. D. Srivastava 

Department of Botany^ Umversiy of Allahabad 

People have often felt the need of local floras of smaller 
areas for the use of students both in the class-room and outside 
in the fields. Here an attempt has been made to make as com- 
plete a list as possible of the flo’wering plants, excepting grasses, 
found growing wild, or cultivated m the fields, or grown as orna- 
mental plants in the gardens, m and round about Allahabad, 
in the hope that it will be useful to post-graduate students and 
others interested in floras. 

The plants were collected from vanous localities durmg 
the different seasons and identified by the autlior. 

Bnef descriptions of the genera and species are given and 
vernacular names are mentioned in those cases where they are 
in common use. The garden plants ate mentioned under the 
families to which they belong, and are marked with an astensk. 
The following references have been frequently consulted. 

Brandis, D. - - . . Indian Trees. 

Duthie, J. F- - - - - Flora of the Upper Gangetic Plain and 

of the adjacent Siwalik and Sub-Hima- 
layan Tracts. 

Haines, H. H. - - - - The Botany of Bihar and Orissa. 

Hooker, J. D. - - - - Flora of British India. 

Kanji Lai ----- Forest Flora for PiLtbhit, Oudh, Gorakh- 
pur and Bundelkhand. 

Kashyap, S. R. - - - - Lahore District Flora, 

Parker, R. N - - - - A forest Flora of the Punjab- Hazara and 

Delhi. 
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I CUL VCEAF 

Ranunculus, Lmfi. 

Etect annual, found chiefly cn wet giound. Flowers small, 
yellow. Petals five, glandular near the base. Stamens and 
carpels many spirally arranged on an elongated axis (tha- 
lamus). 

Ranunculus sceletatus, Lmi, FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 19. Vem. 
Jaldhaniya. 

AcKenes turgid. 

Howets Febmary-Maich 

Ranunculus pensylvanicus, Unn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 19. 
Achenes flattened. 

Flowers’ February-March. 

^Clematis sp., FI. Brit. Ind, 7 , p z. 

A petiole-chmber with pinnate leaves. Flowers m dense 
pannicles, white. Achenes oblong, hairy. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

^Nigella sativa, Finn. Vern. Falajira. Futhk. Fl.^ Vol. 7 , p. 17. 
A small herb with pinnatisect leaves. Flowers solitary on 
long peduncles, pale-blue. Ovary partially syncarpous 
Fruit capsule with persistent stigmas. 

Flowers: February-March. 

’^IDelphinium sp. (Larkspur), FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 27. 

A garden plant, herbaceous, with zygomorphic flowers. 
Flowers during the winter season. 

11 . MAGNOLIACEAE 

*Michelia champaca, Linn. FI. Brit. Ind. 7 , p. 42. Vem. 
Champa. 

A tall evergreen tree with sweet-scented yellow flowers. 
Flowers March June. 
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ni ANONACLAE 

*=Ano£ia squamosaj Lmi. FL Bnf. Lid I, p. 78. Vern. Sharifa, 
( Custard-apple) . 

A shrub or small tree. Leaves 2-5'^ long, oblong, lanceo- 
late. Flowers greenish-yellow, drooping. Sepals 3, minute 
Outer petals tapering, inner minute. Fruit etaerio of 
berries. 

Flowers. May-July. 

*Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. FL Bnt. Ind. I, p. 62. Vern. 
Ashok. 

A handsome evergreen tree with lanceolate, acuminate, 
shining, undulate leaves. 

Flowers* Match-Apnl 


IV. MENISPERMACEAE 

Tinospora cordifolia, Miers FL Bnt. Ind, I, p. 97. Vern. 
Guloh. 

A climbing succulent shrub with aerial roots. Flowers 
small, yellow, unisexual. Sepals 6, 2-seriate. Petals 6, 
smaller. Stamens 6, in male flowers; staminodes 6, m fe- 
male flowers. Carpels 3. Fruit a drupe. Seeds ovoid 
or reniform 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

Cocculus villosus, DC. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. loi. Vern. Flier. 

A chmbing undershmb. Leaves 2-3" long, petiokte, 3- 
lobed. Flowers umsexual. Carpels 3-6. Seeds horse-shaped 
or hooked. 


Flowers' Srptember Norember 
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Zlissampelos panera, Luw 1 1 Bnt Tad J 104 

A twining shrub. Leaves peltate, otbicular. Flowers 
unisexual. Sepals of male flowers 4, of female 2, Carpel 
solitary. 

Flowere duiing the rainy season. 


V. NYMPFIAEACEAE 


Nymphaeaj J^tnn. 

Large aquatic herbs. Leaves and flowers floating. Flowers 
on long scapes with petals in many series. Anthers small, 
linear Carpels many in one series, sunk in the fleshy 
disc; ovules many. Fruit a spongy berry, ripening under 
water. 

Nymphaea lotus, hinn. FI. Brit. Jnd. J, p. 114. Vern. Chota 
Kanml^ Nihfar (Indian Lotus). 

Leaves sharply toothed. Anthers without appendages. 

Flowers during the ramy season. 

Nelumbium specie sum, Wdld. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 116. Vem. 
Kanu'al (Sacred Lotus). 

Leaves and flowers above water. Flowers 4-10^' in diameter, 
pink or white. 

Flowers during the hot season. 


VI. PAPAVERACEAE 


Papavef, Finn. 

Annual with milky or coloured juice. Flowers on long 
peduncles, markedly nodding in the bud. Capsules opening 
by valves under the lobes of the persistent stigmas 
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^Papaver soirniifefumj Lim. F/ Frit. Ind. I, p. 117. Vern. 
Fost (Opium poppy). 

Large white flowers. - 

Cultivated m fields during the winter season. 

*Papavef thoes, Finn. FI. Frit. Ind. J,p. 117. (Garden Poppy). 
Large scarlet red flowers. 

Argemone mexicana, Finn. FI. Fnt. Ind. J, p. 117. Vern. 
Kateri. 

Erect herb with yellow juice. Leaves with spmy teeth. 
Flowers yellow. Fruit a capsule, prickly, dehiscmg by 
valves. 

Flowers: January- April. 

VII. FUMARIACEAE 

Fumaria pamflora, Famk. FI. Frit. Ind. J, p. 128. (Fumitory). 

A much branched herb. Leaf-opposed racemes with aygo- 
morphic, pink flowers and globose fruits. 

Flowers; February-Apnl. 


Vni. CRUCIFERAE 

Brassicaj Finn. FI. Brit. Ind. I,p. 155. 

Annual, biennial or perennial herbs Lower leaves lyrate, 
upper often entire. Flowers in corymbs, yellow, with 
cruci-form corolla. Fruit long siliqua. 

No species of this genus is truly wild within the area 
but are cultivated during the winter season. 


^Brassica campestris, Finn. Var. S or son. Vern. S arson. 
=*=Brassica juticea, Flk, f. and T. Vern. IG?/. 

’’‘Brassica napus, Ljnn Vem KaJi sarson 
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EmcasaUva, Tofo-n 11 lint Ind Ip 158 Vem Duan 

Like Brassicfl plants but yellow flowets with purple veins 
on the petals. 

Flov’crs. Janu'ifv-Fcbmaf}'. 

Senebiera pitinatifidaj DC. S. didyma, Hers. D/ifLjs. FI, 
VoL I, p. 47- 

Annua] with much divided loaves and spieading from the 
very base of the stem. Flowers small apetalous. Pod 
small 1/12''' broad, i-sceded. 

Fiowets: Dccerabcr-June 

^Raplianus sativiiSj Fmi. f' 7 . Bril. Jhd. I,p. 166. Vern. Midi. 
(Radish). 

Root fleshy, variable In size and form. Flowers white or 
lilac with purple veins. Pods terete, 

Flowers during the cold weather. 

Cochlearia flava, Buch-Ham. FI, Brit. hid. l,p. 145. 

An erect diffused branched annual. Flowers small yellow. 
Pods globose smooth. 

Flowers: january-March. 

Capsella bursa-pastods, Moench. FI. Brit. Ind. J, p. 159. 
(Shepetd’s Purse). 

Much branched annual. Radical leaves, pinnatifid, upper- 
lobes triangular. Flowers i/io" in diameter, white. 
Pod 1/4"- 1/3^'' long, many seeded, compressed laterally 
(at right angles to the septum). 

A common weed of cultivation during the cold season. 

*Lepidium sativum, Unn. FI. Brit. Ind. J, 159. Vem. Ilahm. 
Erect or diffuse herbs. Flowers small, white. Pods small, 
few seeded, compressed laterally. 

Cultivated ta the plains aa a cold weather gatden crop 
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*MattuoIa (Stock) Yellow flowers Dffbte FI Vol 1 p 

^Cheifanthias cheiri (Wall-flower). White flowers. Futhie. 
FI., Vol. I, p 38. 

^iberis contracta (Candy-tuft). White flowers. D/ifhle. FL, 
Vol 1 , p. 38. 


IX. CAPPARIDEAE 

Oeome viscosaj Finn. FI. Frit, Ind. I, p. 170. 

An erect glandular-pubescent annual, 1-3 ft. high. Leaves 
3-5 foliate. Sepals 4. Petals 4, yellow. Ovules many 
on two parietal placentas. Capsule oblong-hnear. 

Plovers during the rainy season 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC. FL Brit. Ind I,p. 171. Vern. 
HiilhuL 

An erect annual. Leaves 3-7 foliate. Petals 4, purple. 
Stamens 6, filaments adnate below to the slender gynophore. 
Ovary stalked. Capsule elongate. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

*Crataeva religiosa, Finn. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 172. Vern. Barna 
A spreading unarmed tree. Leaves deciduous, appearing 
with the flowers, long petioled, leaflets 3-6" long. Flowers 
in clusters at the end of new growths, greenish-yellow, at 
length purphsh. Stamens longer than the petals, on the 
gynophore Fruit a berry. 

Flowers. Apnl-May. 

Capparis, Linn. 

Small trees or climbing shrubs, armed with a pair of 
stipular thorns. Leaves simple. Flowers showy. 

Capparis aphylla, RotF FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 174, 

A nearly leafless shrub with longitudinally furrowed bark 
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and reddish brown scarlet flowers. Leaves npto I"' long 
on young branches. 

Flowers. March-May. 

Capparis sepiaria, Lim. FL Bfjt. Ind. I, p. 1 77. 

A climbing shrub with stipular spines. Flowers white or 
purplish. 

Flowers. May-Juue. 

Capparis liorrida, Limi. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 178. Vern. His. 

A climbing shrub with stipular spines. Young parts 
clodicd with dense ferruginous pubescence. White or 
purphsh flowers. 

Flowers' February-ApriL 

X. RESEDACEiE 

*Reseda odorata, Linn, (Mignonette). 

Commonly grown in the garden as winter annual 

XL ViOLACEiE 
*Viola tricolor j Linn. (Pansy). 

'*'Viola odorata, Linn. (Violet). 

XII BIXACEiE 

Flacourda sepiaria, Roxh. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 194. Vem. 
Londai. 

A stifly thorny bush, the spines usually bearing flowers and 
fruits. 

Bixa orellana, Ltnn. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 190. Vem. Latkan 
(Arnatto). 

A small tree. Leaves simple, 4-8" long, cordate. Flowers 
white Sepals and petals 5 Anthers 5 opening by two 
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t 1 pores Ovary (2) i-celled, ovTiles many on 2 
parietal placentas, 

Flowers: Febraary-Match. 

Xm. POLYGALE^ 

Polygala, Lmn. 

Annual herbs with alternate leaves. Flowers irregular bi- 
sexual. Sepals 5 . Unequal, 2 inner often, petaloid, imbricate 
in bud. Petals 5 or 3 distinct, unequal, inferior usually 
keel-shaped. Stamens 8, hypogynous. Ovary tncarpellary 
syncarpous, 1-3 celled. Fruit a 2-celled a-seeded capsule. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

Polygala etioptera, DC. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 203 . 

Annual with few flowers and petaloid wings. 

Polygala chinensis, Unn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p, 204. 

Annual with herbaceous wings and persistent bracts. 

XIV. CARYOPHYLLACEAE 

Saponaria vaccaria, Linn. FI Brit. Ind. I, p. 217. 

A glabrous annual with pink flowers. 

Spergula arveiisis, Linn. F/. Brit. Ind. I, p. 243. (Com spurrey). 
A green sparingly pubescent annual. Leaves in false 
whorls, linear. Flowers white. Styles 5 or 3. 

Polycarpaea corymbosa, Lamk. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p, 245. 

An erect annual, much dichotomously branched. Leaves 
sessile, linear ijyi". Flowers many, crowded on the much 
branched cymes, forming large flat topped silvery heads. 
Capsules very small, shining. 

Flowers dunag the greater part of the year 
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"^Dianthus chmensis (China pmh) Dt the i I Vol I p 
^Dianthus cafyophyilus (Carnation,) Duihie. VI. , Vol. 1 , p 64. 
*Vescafia sp. 

XV. PORTULACEAE 

Pottulacaj Vinn, 

Diffuse annual herbs, usually succulent. Leaves opposite 
or alternate, entire. Flowers slightly perigynous, yellow. 
Ovules many. 

All flowering during summer season especially opening 
during noon. 

Portulaca oleracea, him. VL Brit, Ind. J, p. 146. Vern. half a. 
(Indian purslane). 

Flowers in terminal clusters. 

Portulaca quadrifida, Linn. FL Brit. Ind, I, p. 247. 

Flowers smaller terminal, yellow, sohtary. 

*Pottulaca grandiflora, Lmn. 

XVI. TAMARICACEAE 

Tamarix dioica, him, Fi. Brit. Ind. 1 , p. 249. Vern. Jhau. 

A moderate sized shrub with long spreading branches. 
Leaves mmutc, closely appressed. Flowers unisexual, 
purple-rose coloured in compact cylindrical spikes. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

XVn. MALVACEAE 

Malva sylvesttis, hmn. FI, Brit. Ind. I, p. 320. 

Erect herb. Flowers pale rose streaked with purple. 
CoroUa 3-4 times the length of the calyx. 

Flowers duimg the winter season 
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Malva pamflora, Ljnn tl Bnf hid 1 p 

A small spreading herb. Corolla scarcely longer than the 
calyx. 

Fio-wers during the winter season. 

Malvastmm tricaspidatum, A.. Gray, FI, Bfit. Ind. I, p. 321. 
An erect branching herb, leaves ovate lanceolate, irrega- 
larly toothed. Flowers yellow. 

Flowers nearly all ihe year round. 

Sida. Finn. 

Perennial herbs. Leaves simple often lobed. Bracteoles 
absent. Petals 5, yellow staminal-tube dividing at the sum- 
mit into numerous anther-bearing filaments. Carpels 5-10. 

Sida veronicaefoiia, Famk FL Brit. Ind. I, p, 525. 

A procumbent trading herb. 

Sidaspinosa, Ftnn. FL Brit. Ind. I,p. 325. 

A small erect shrub with recurved spines below the petioles. 

Sida acuta, Bnrm. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 323. 

Sida rhombifolia, Finn. FL Brit. Ind. I,p. 323. 

Sida cordifolia, Finn. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 324. 

Abutiion, Gaertn. FL Brit. Ind. I, p, 325. 

Shrubby plants Leaves palmately lobed. Inflorescence 
axillary or terminal. Bracteoles absent Flowers golden- 
yellow. 

Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don. FL Brit. Ind.I,p.^z6. Much 
bigger flowers z" across, 

Abutilon indicum, Sipeet Ho/t. FL Brit. Ind. J, p. 326, 
Smaller flowers i" across. 

Urena lobata, Finn, FL Brit, Ind. J, p. 3 ^ 9 * 

Herb with stellate hairs Flowers clustered, pink Men 
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carps covered with hooked bnstles 

Flowers m. the rainy season. 

HibiscuSj Umu 

Herbs or shrubs. Leaves stipulate, palmately lobed. 
Inflorescence axillary. 

Hibiscus caimablnus, 'Linn LL BrL. Ind, I, p. 359. 

Pricldy herb. Corolla large spreading yellow with crimson' 
red in the centre. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

^Hibiscus sabdariifa. Urn, FL Brit. hid. I, p. 540. Vern. 
Batn>a (Red sorrel). 

An erect glabrous annual. Stem reddish. 

Bracteoles 8-12, adnate to the base of the calyx. Calyx 
accrescent, sepals connate below the middle into a 
deep-red fleshy cup. Corolla yellow. 

^Hibiscus esculentus, Linn. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 343. Vern. 
Bhindi. 

A tall annual covered with brittle hairs. Flowers large, 
yellow with crimson centre. Capsule 6-10^' long. 

Largely cultivated during August-October. 

*Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn. (Shoe-flower). Duthie. F/., 
VoL I, p. 87. 

*Thespesia popuhaea. Soland. FI. Bnf. Ind. J, p. 345. 

A tree with yellow flowers. 

jossypium neglectum, Linn. FL Brit, Ind. I, p 346. Vern. 
Kapas. 

3 ombax malabaricunis DC. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 349. Vern. 
Semalf (Silk Cotton). 

A large handsome deciduous tree with straight buttressed 
trunk. Leaves large compound, 5 7 leaflets Flowers large. 
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retL Petals fleshy Staincas many m bundles filaments 
pink Anthers brown Print capsule testa of the seed 
With Silk-cotton hairs. Flowering after leaf-fall. Pollinated 
by crows etc. 

Flowers. March-April. 

*Althaea rosea, Lm/i. (HoHyhock). Dufhis F/,, Vol. 78, 
*Adansonia digitata Lmi. (monkey’s bread tree). 

XVIII. STERCULIACEAE 

*Pterospermum acerifolium, W^W. FI. Fnt. Ind. I, p. 368. 
Vern. 'Kamk Champa. 

A large tree with large, grey tomentose beneath leares 
Flowers axillary, fragrant, white Calyic deeply 5 -deft. 

Flowers: Febraary-March. 

Helicteres isora, him. FI. Frit. Ind. I, p. 565. Vern. Marorphal. 

A shrub, young branches covered with stellate hairs. 
Flowers sohtary or few flowered cymes. Calyx narrowly 
campanulate, curved. Petals red turning to lead colour, 
reflexed, the z lower shorter and broader than the 5 
upper ones, long clawed Staminal colunrn fused with the 
gynophore exerted and reflexed above, anthers 10, surround- 
ing the ovary, alternating in pairs with 5 minute scales. 
Fruit z" long cylindrical. Composed of 5 , spirally twisted 
tomentose follicles on a long gynophore. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

Sterculia, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves palmately lobed. Flowers poly- 
gamous. Calyx tubular Petals O. Staminal-column 
being a head or ring of sessile anthers. Carpels 1-7, 
sessile or on gynophore. Fruit foUides, woody, pubes- 
cent. 

23 
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StercuUa villosa, Ro\rb F/ Bnt hid I p 555 

A small tree. Leaves 12-18 in length, crowded at the 
nodes. Flowers yellow, stellately hairy. Follicles sessile. 
Floweis January-Febiuaiy 

Stercnlia mens, Roxb. hi hriL Ind. I, p. 335. 

A soft wooded tree, outer bark peeling off Kkc paper. 
Leaves 8-12'' long crowded at the ends of the branches. 
Flowers greenish-yellow, mostly male, petals absent. 
Flowers: January-Alarch. 

XIX. TILTACEAE 

Grewia asiactica, Ll/m. FI. BrlL hid. I, p. 586. Vem. Fhalsa. 

A shrub with young shoots, under surface of leaves and 
inflorescence, clothed with grey or yellowish hairs. Leaves 
broadly ovate, rounded, 5 nerved at the base. Flowers 
yellow. Fruit a drupe purple in colour, 1 or 2 seeded. 
Flowers February-March 

Triumfetta 'Linn. 

Herbs with stellate hairs. Leaves serrate. Flowers small, 
yellow, in dense cymes. Sepals 5, petals 3, stamens 5-25. 
Ovary 2-3 celled with 2 ovules in each cell. Fruit globose. 

Triumfetta pilosa, Roxh. FI. Brit Ind. I, p. 394. 

Fruit large globose, spines long, hispid on lower edges. 
Flowers during the rainy season. 

Triumfetta neglecta, W. and A.. Prod. FL Brit. Ind. l^p. 396. 

Fruit oblong, spines cihate on upper edges. 

Corchoras, Linn. 

Herbs. Leaves simple. Flowers small yellow. Ovary 2-5 
celled. Capsule elongated or subglobose, smooth or 
prickly 
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Cotclioms capsulans, Lmn. PI. Brif. 397. Vern. 

Haram. 

Capsxile globose. 

Cof chorus oHtorious, Limj. FI But. Ind. I, p 397. 

Corchoros antichorus, Koeusch. FI. Brit. hid. I, p. 398. 

A small woody prostrate herb. Capsule long cylin- 
dric, 4-YalTed. 

Flowers- Match-May. 

Corchorus acutangulus, La/iiA. FI Brit. M. I, p. 398. 
Capsule short, stout, winged. 

XX. LINEAR 

*Litium usitatissimmn, Ltnn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 410. Vern. 
Ahi (Linseed), 

Annual, erect. Leaves linear, lanceolate. Flowers blue. 
Fruit capsule 

Flowers: January-Fehruary. 

XXL MALPIGHIACEAE 

Hiptage madablota, Gaertn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 418. Vern. 
hladhumalti. 

A handsome woody evergreen climber. Leaves opposite 
Flowers white fragrant. Fifth petal yellow at the base 
Fruit 1-3 dry indehiscent, winged, i-seeded. 

Flowering season, hot weather. 

*Malphigia laurifolia 

A large spreading shrub, with purplish flowers. 

XXn. ZYGOPHYLLEAE 

Tfibulus terrestfisj Finn. FI. Brit. Ind. 1 , p, 4Z3. Vern. 
Gukhroo 
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A prostrate armual, hair) Leaves compound Flowers 
yellow. Disc annular, lo-lobed. Stamens lo. Fruit 5- 
angled, spinous breaking up into cocci. 

Fioweis during the rainy season. 

XXni. GERANIACEAE 

Oxalis, Ltm. 

Flerbs with acid juice. Leaves usually 3 -foliate. Sepals 
5. Petals 5, Stamens 10. Ovary 5 -celled, styles 5 distinct. 
Fruit regma. 

Oxalis coriaiculate, Lmi. FI Fnt. Ind, I, p. 436. Vern. AmruL 
Perennial herb, creeping or subterranean stems, rooting 
at the nodes. Flowers yellow. 

Flowers almost throughout the year. 

’^Oxalis corymbosaj DC. 

Leaves larger and pink flowers. 

Flowers' February-March 

Biophytum sensitivum, DC. FL BriL Ind, I, p, 436. 

Annual with pinnate sensitive leaves, 6-15 pairs, almost 
whorled at the top of the stem. Petiole swollen at the base. 
Flowers shortly pedicelled, golden yellow. 

Flowers: December-February. 

*Averrjhoa carambola, Linn. FL Bnt. Ind. J, p. 439. Vern. 

Fjamrakh. 

Trees with alternate imparipinnate leaves. Flowers small, 
pink. 

Flowers' September-October. 

Irapatiens, Linn, 

Irregular and resupinate flowers. 

Many species are cultivalcd ia the gardens during the rainy n. 
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XXIV. RUTACEAE 

Murraya Lhn. 

Unarmed shrubs. Leaves pinnate, leaflets alternate, petioled. 

Murrya exotica, Lmn. FI Bnf. lad. I, p. 502. Vern. Kafml. 
Evergreen, leaflets 3-9, glabrous. 

Murraya koenigii, Spreng. FI. Ind. I, p. 503. Vern. 
Gandhela. 

Strongly scented shrub, deciduous, leaflets 9-25 pairs, 
pubescent. 

Citrus, Finn. FI. Brit, Ind. l,pp. 5 14-5 15. 

Evergreen shrubs, usually spinous. Leaves alternate, 
i-foliate, petiole winged. Flowers white or pinkish. 
Stamen many in bundles. Ovary many-celled, ovules many, 
in each cell. 

The following plants of this genus are cultivated in the gardens for fruits. 

Citrus medica, Finn. Var. medica proper, Vern. Btjaura (The 
citron). 

Citrus medica, Finn Var. Lrmonum, Vern. Jamhra (The 
lemon). FL Brit Ind. Fp. 515. 

Citrus medica, Finn. Var. Adda, Vern. Numhu (The sour- 
hme). FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 515. 

Citrus medica, Finn. Var. Limetta. Vern. Mitha Nimbu 
(Sweet lime). FI. Bnt. Ind. Ifp.^i^. 

Citrus medica, Finn. Vat. Lumia. (Sweet lemon). 

Citrus auratitium, Finn. Var. proper, Vern. Narangi (Sweet 
orange). FI. Brit. Ind. Fp. J15. 

Citrus aurantium, Finn. Var. Bigaradia. (Bitter orange). FI, 
Brit Ind Fp 5^5 
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Citfus decumana, L,mj. Vern. Chakotrt) (Pomelo or Shad- 
dock). FI. Brit. Ind. p. 516. 

Feroma elephanmm, Cotrea FI. Br^t. hid. 1 , p. 516. Vein. 
Kaitha. 

Spmous tree, compound leaves. Flowers potygamous. 
Fruit large globose, with a tough woody rind, i-cclled, 
many seeded. 

Flowers: March-April. 

Aegle marmelos, Cortea. F/. Brit. Ind. ly p. 516. Vein. Bel. 

Spinous tree. Leaves ^-foliate. Flowers large white. 
Fruit large globose, rind woody. Seeds embedded in die 
pulp. 

^Clausena wampi, Ok'v. Duthle. ]b 4 , VoL /, p. 138. 

A small tree, cultivated m the gardens for fruits. 

Flowers March-April. 


XXV. SIMARUBEAE 

Ailanthus excelsa, B-oxh. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 518. Vern. Arua. 

Lofty trees. Leaves very large 1" or more, compound, 
leaflets on long stalks. Flowers polygamous, yellow- 
ish. Frmt samara. 

Flowers: Januarjf-Match. 

Balanites aegyptiaca, JDehle. FL Brit. Ind. I, p. 522. Vern. 
Hingot. 

Spiny shrub or tree, branches ending in sharp thorns. 
Leaves 2-foliate, entire. Flowers in cymes, white fragrant 
Fruit a large oily i -seeded drupe. 

Flowers Apnl May 
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XSVI. JvIELIACEAE 

Melia, Lmn. 

Tfees. Leaves pinnate or 2-3 pinnate, settate. Flowers 
axillary panicles. Staininal-tube present. Fruit a drupe. 

Melia azadirachta, Linfi, FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 544. Vem. Neem 
(Margosa tree). 

Leaves pinnate. Flowers white. Drupe i -celled. 

Flowers- March-May. 

*MeIia azedarach, Lkn. FI. Bnt. Ind. 1 , p. 544. Vern. 
Bakam (Persian lilac). 

Leaves bipinnate. Flowers Mac. Drupe 5 -celled. 

Flowers: March-Apnl. 

Cedrela toona, Koxb. FI. Bnt. Ind I, p. j 68. Vern. Toon. 

Trees with pinnate leaves and small bisexual flowers. 
Filaments free. Fruit a capsule. 

Flowers- March-April 

*Swietema mahogani, Lmn. (Mahogany tree). 

A handsome pyramidal evergreen tree. 

XXVn. RHAMNEAE 

Zizyphus, Jass.‘ 

Shrubs or trees, often decumbent, armed with sharp hooked 
stipular spines. Leaves alternate. Flowers fascicled, ses- 
sile or in cymes. Ovary sunk in the disc. Fruit fleshy. 
1-4 seeded. 

Zizyphus fujuba, Lamk. FI. Bnt. Ind I, p. 632. Vern. Ber. 
Tree. Fleshy fruit long. 

Flowers Scptctnber Novcrnbet. 
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Zisyplius rotuiidifolia, La///k. FI Bnt. Ind. I, p. 655. Vem, 
Jberbsr. 

A small thorny tomentose bush. 

Flowers Match-junc. 

Zisyphus oenoplia, MdL FI. Bf/f Ind. I, p. 654. 

A straggluig or climbmg shrub. Ftmt X" long. 

Flowers: Apiil-May. 

Zizyphus xylopyms, IT'd/d. FI. Bnt Ind. I, p. 634. Vern. 
Kjatbher. 

Drupe nearly dry. 

Flovicrs: ApuFMay. 

XXVni. A1MPELIDE/\E 

Vitis, hhn, 

Sarmentose shrubs, climbing, usually by means of leaf 
opposed tendrils. Leaves digitately 5-5 foliate. Flowers 
crowded, sometimes polygamous. Ov.iry a-cclled, z ovules 
in each cell. Fruit a berry, ovoid i-a seeded. 

Vitis quadrangularis, Linn. FI. Frit. Ind. I, p. 645 . 

Stems succulent, 4-wiiiged very thick, leaves broad, cor- 
date. Tendrils opposite to the leaves, cymose branching, 
sympodium. 

*Vitis vinifeta, Linn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 652. Vern A.ngur 
(the grape vine). 

Leaves 3 -foliate. Under surface of leaves with grey hairs. 
Inflorescence not bifurcate. Petals 5. 

Flowers: May-June. 

Vitis trifolia. Linn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 654. Vern. Amalhel. 
Leaves 3 -foliate Petals 4. 

Flowers May June. 
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XXIX. SAPINDACEAE 

Sapirxdus, Unn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, esstipulate. Flowers 
regular polygamous. Sepals 4-5, imbricate. Petals 4-5, 
with or without scales. Disc annular, fleshy. Stamens 
8-10. Ovary entire, a-4 lobed, 2-4-celled solitary ovule in 
each cell. 

Sapindus laurifoiius, Vahl. FI. Frit. Ind. I, p. 682. Vem. 
FitlM (Soap tree). 

Trees. Leaves compound, opposite, usually paripinnate. 
Leaflets 4-6. Flowers polygamous, in terminal or axillary 
panicles. 

Flowers during the winter season. 

Sapindus mukorossi, Gaertn. FI. Brit. Ind. I, p. 683. 

Leaflets 10-16, alternate. 

Flowers in the winter season. 

Schieichera trijuga, Willd. F/. Brit. Ind. II, p. 681. Vem. 
Fitsum. 

Trees. Leaves alternate, pinnate, leaflets entire. Petals 
o. Stamens 5-8 Ovary 3-4 celled, ovules soHtaty in 
each cell. Fruit indehiscent 

Flowers: Apnl-May. 

XXX. ANACARDIACEAE 

Mangifera indica, Finn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 13. Vem. Am 
(Mango tree). 

Tree. Leaves alternate, simple, petiolate, entire, coria- 
ceous. Flowers small polygamous. Stamens 1-5, usually 
one perfect and much longer than the others. Ovary sessile, 
i-celied. Drupe large. 

Flowers February ApriL 
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Spondias mangifera, WiUd. VI Bnt. hid. 71, p. 42. Vein, 
Amt a. 

A small tree. Leaves alternate, ft. leaflets 4-6 pans 
2-9" long, entire. Flowers small, polygamous. Fruit 
a drupe. 

Flowers; May-July. 

XXXI. TvIORlNGEAF 

Mofinga pterygosperroa, Gmrtn. i' 7 , BrU. Incl. II, p. 45 
Vern. Salnjan, 

A small tree, with soft wood. Lemx's 1-2" usually 3- 
pinnate. Flowers in pamcica, pedicellate, white, perigynous. 
Calyx 5 -cl eft. Petals 5, unec|ual. Stamens (fertile) 5, 
alternating with 5 anthcrless filaments. Anthers i -celled. 
Ovary tricarpellary, i-celled, 3 parietal placentas. Fruit 
elongate capsule, pendulous, 9-ribbcd. 

Flowers: January-Match. 

XXXII. LEGUMINOSAE 
PAPILIONATAE. 

Heylandia iatebrosa, DC FI Brit hid. II, p* 65 . 

A prostrate much branched herb. Leaves simple, exsti- 
pulate alternate, hairy. Flowers small, solitary, axillary, 
yellow. Pod oblong, hairy, flat, 1-2 seeded. 

Crotalaria, Linn. 

Herbs or shrubs with simple or 3-foliatc leaves. Stamens 

1- adelphous. Pod sessile, straight, z-seeded. 

Crotalaria alata, Biich-Ham. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 69. 

A sub-erect undershrub, silky pubescent. Leaves simple 

2- 3^' long. Ovate-oblong, stipule decurrent. Flowers pale- 

yellow Pod long 50-40 seeded. 
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Croialaria senceSj Kel^. FI. Bfit. Ind. 11 ^ p. -j'^. Vem Sanm. 

Erect herbs. Leaves simple long, oblong-lanceolate, 
Stipules large persistent. Racemes terminal long. Corolla 
yellow tinged with purple. Pod glabrous. 

Flowers during the cold season. 

CrctEilaria tetragotia, Koxb. FL Brit. Jnd. II, p. 78. 

An erect shrub, upto 6' high, finely silky. Leaves simple. 
Flowers yellow. Pod upto z" densely and persistently 
velvety, dark-brown, lo-ao-seeded. 

Flowers dunog the cold season. 

*Cfotalaria juncea, Finn. FL Brit. Ind II, p. 79. Vern. Sanai 
(San Hemp). 

A tall stiff shrub. Branches rod-like, terete, thinly silky. 
Pod clothed with persistent hairs, 10-15 seeded. 

Crotalaria medicaginea, Famk. FL Bnt. Ind. II, p- 81. 

A small perennial herb. Leaves small 3-foliate. Pod obli- 
quely subglobose, 1/8" long, 2-seeded clothed with appres- 
sed hairs. 

Flowers: August-November. 

Melilotus, Juss. 

Annual. Leaves pinnately 3-foIiate, leaflets toothed. 
Flowers in long racemes. Stamens diadelphous. Pods 
1-2 seeded. 

Melilotus indica, AIL FL Brit. Ind. 11 , p. 89. 

Flowers yellow Pod i-seeded. 

A cold-weather weed. 

Melilotus alba, Desr. FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 89. 

Flowers white. Pod 2~seeded. 

Flo during winter season. 
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^Trigonella foerram-graecum, Lim, FI. BriL hid. II, p. 87. 
Vem. Meihi. 

Erect annual. Leaves 3 -foliate, toothed. Flowers pale- 
yellow. Stamens diadelphous. Pod long. 10-20 

seeded. 

Flovets duimg the cold weather. 

Medicago, Finn. 

Herbs. Leaves pinnately 3-foliate, leaflets toothed. Stamens 
diadelphous. Pod spirally twisted, t-many seeded, 

Medicago lupilina, Finn. FI. Bnt. Ind. II, p. 90. 

Pod unarmed, i-seeded. 

Medicago denticulata, lY'illd. FI. Brit. Ind. 11, p. 90. 

Pod bordered with spines, many seeded. 

Flowers during the winter season. 

Cajanus indicus, Spreng. FI. Bnt. Ind. II, p. zij Vern. 
Ar&ar (Pigeon pea). 

An erect shrub j-io ft. high. Leaves 3-foliate, gland-dotted 
and densely silky beneath. Corolla yellow, vcmed with 
red. Stamens z-adeJphous. Pod 2‘"-3" long, finely downy. 

Flowers: Decembcr-Fcbruary. 

Rhynchosia, Four. 

Twining herbs. Leaves pinnatdy 5 -foliate, gland-dotted 
beneath. Flowers axillary. Stamens diadelphous. Pod 
oblong, fiat. 

Rhynchosia minima, DC. Prod. FI. Bnt. Ind. 11, p. 223. 

A twining annual herb. Leaflet and as broad as 

long. Petals yellow. Pod z-sceded. 

Rhynchosia sericea, Spanogbs. FI. Bnt. Ind. II, p. 225. 
Qimbitig herb Leaflets i Pod i i^'^, 2 seeded 
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PhaseoliiSj Lota. 

Herbaceous twiners with 5 -foliate leaves Flowers m 
copious axillary racemes. Anthers diadelphous, Pod 
hnear, septate between the seeds. 

Phaseoius aconitifolius, Jacq. FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 202. Vern. 

Branches usually not twining. Pod cyhudrical glabrous. 

*Phaseoius radiatus, Lim. PI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 203. Vern. 
Mung, 

A much branched suberect hairy annual Leaves dark- 
green. Pod hairy, spreading, long. 

Cultivated as a raiay season aop. 

*Phaseolus muago, radiatus. Lot«. FI. Brit. Ind. IIjp, zo^. 
Vern. Urd. 

Stems more trailing than the former. Leaves yellowish- 
green. Pod erect, seeds larger. 

Cultivated as a rainy season crop 

*Vigna catiang, IFalp. P 7 . Brit. Ind. II, p. 205. Vern, Lohia. 
A suberect twimng annual Leaves compound. Corolla 
yellow or reddish. Pod 4^-24", depressed between the 
seeds. 

Cultrvated as a rainy season crop. 

*DoHchos lablafo. Finn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 209. Vern. Sm. 
Twining herb with compound leaves. Stamens z-add- 
phous. pod flat, linear, recurved. 

Flowers: November-Decetnber. 

CHtoria temeata. Finn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 208. 

A climber with 3-7 foliate leaves. Flowers sohtary axillary. 
Corolla bright blue. Pod 2"-4", fiat, 6-10 seeded. 

Flowers durmg the rainy 
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Butea firondosa, Koxb. FI. Brit JnS. II, p. 1 94. Vein. Dhak 
01 Palas. 

A small tree with cfookcd trunk Leaves compound^ petlo- 
late 5-6" longs leaHcts 4"-8'^ long, rigidly coriaxcous. 
Branches and inSotcscencc brown-vch'cty. Flowers 
densely fascicled. Petals blight orangc-red, silvery tomeii- 
tose outside. Stamens z-adciphous. Pod 
Flowers during Maich-April. 

Mucuna prurieBS, J- 7 . BrU.IrJ. II, p. 187 Vern. Kanncb. 
A climber. Pod z-j," ’ong, 5 seeded, turgid, clothed 
with dense very pungent irutating hairs. 

Flowets during the rainy season. 

Sesbania, Peis. 

Herbs or shrubs, with long narrow abruptly pinnate leaves, 
leaflets very numerous. Flowers axillar}* racemes. Sta- 
mens 2-adelplious. Pod very long. 

Sesbania aegyptiaca, P^rr. i 7 . Br//. JW II, p. 1x4. Vern ]mt 
Perennial unarmed shrub. Floweis small, yellow or 
spotted with purple. 

Flowers during the cold season. 

Sesbania aculeata. Pers. FI. Brit Ind. II, p. X15. Vern 
Jajanti. 

Annual prickly herb. Flowers small yellow. 

Sesbania grandiflora, Pers. FI. Brit. Ind. 11 , p. iij. Vern. 
Basna or August, 

A soft wooded tree. Flowers large, white or pink. 

Flowers; October-December. 

Tephrosia, Pers. 

Plerbs with odd-pinnate or simple leaves. Flowers leaf- 
opposed or axillary racemes Pod linear, flattened 
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Tephrosia tenuis, ^all ll Bn hi XI p III 

An annual with caespJtosc habit. leaves simple. Flowers 
in axillary racemes. 

Tephrosia pmpufea, Vers. hi. B///. hid. JJ, p. iiz. 

A much branched perennial. Flowers on leaf-opposed 
racemes, pink 

Flo wets: August-November. 

Indlgofera, hvm. 

Herbs clothed with appressed haiis Flowers In axillary 
racemes. Pod cylindrical or globose. 

Indigofera linifolia, FL Bnt. Ind II, p. 9a. Vern. 

TorH. 

A procumbent silvery pubescent herb. Leaves simple 
j"-i" long Pod minute globose i-sceded. 

Flowers during the lamy season. 

Indigofera cordifolia, Hejne. FI. Bnt hid. 11 , p. 93. 

A copiously branched diffuse annual with long white hairs. 
Leaves simple — Y' ovate cordate. Pod Y' lotigj 

beaked, a-seeded. 

Indigofera enneaphylla, Lmn. FI. Bnt. Ind. II, p. 94. 

Annual or perennial with woody root-stock, densely caes- 
pitose trailing. Leaves compound, 5-9 foliate, leaflets 
small. Flowers small red, crowded, sessile. Pod 
cyhndrical a-seeded with a septum between the two. 

Flowers almost throughout the year. 

*Cicer arietinum, Lim. FI Brit. Ind. II, p. 176. Vem. Ghana 
(Gram). 

An annual with imparipinnate leaves. Corolla pink or 
blue. Pod I" — i" turgid, pubescent. 

Flowers DeCetabet Jalinafy 
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*Le0s escuienta, Moernrh. VL 'Brit. Ind. 11 , p, 179. Vcm. 
Mamr (the lentil). 

A small erect pubescent herb. Leaves pinnate, 4-6 pairs 
Corolla pale purple. Pod long smooth Seeds 2 
A cold, weatiiei. crop. 

Vicia, 'Linn. 

Annual. Leaves panpmnaic enAmg in twisted tendrils. 
Stamens a-adelphous. Pod oblong ihomboid, turgid, 
hairy. 

Vicia hirsuta, G^’oy. FL Bnt Ind, U, p. ij-j. 

Pod 2-seeded. 

Common weed during ilie cold weather. 

Vicia sativa, Linn. FL Brii. Ind. 11 , p 178 (Common Vetcli). 

Style bearded on lower side near the ttp. Pod more than 
2-seeded. 

Common weed during the cold weather. 

"^icia faba, Linn. Duihie. L'L, VoLI, p. Vern. Bakh 
(Broad Bean). 

Pod minutely hairy, beaked, 3-4 seeded. 

Commonly cultivated duiing the winter scabon. 

Lathyms, Linn. 

Annual herbs with paripinnatc, entire leaves, ending in a 
tendril or bristle. Pod flat, 

Lathyrus aphaca, Linn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 179. 

Annual with slender wingless much branched stems. Sti- 
pules in pairs, appressed to the stem, leaf-hke, hastate, 
entire, leaflets abortive. Flowers yellow. Pod 4-6 seeded. 
A common weed of the winter season. 

*Lathytus sativus, Linn FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 180. Vern. Fasan. 
Much branched annual with winged stems Leaflets 2 
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Floveis I'ed oi bluish Pod oblong, winged on the back, 
4-5 seeded. 

A common -weed of the wintet season. 


Lathyrus sphaericus, FL Frit. Ind. 11 , p. 180. 

Much branched annual with wingless stems. Pod wingless, 
linear many seeded. 

Flowering during the winter season. 

=^Lathynis odotata, Llm. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 180. (Sweet 
pea). 

Commonly grown during the winter season in the gardens. 

Pisum, Lmn. 

Very much hke iMthjrus excepting its thick, laterally 
compressed, dilated style. 

*Pisum arvense, Llm. FLBrlt.hd.il, p. i%j. Vem. Desi- 
m at tar (Field Pea). 

Annual, Leaves compound, 4-6 leaflets, ending in a 
branched tendril. Stipules large, ovate, irregularly toothed. 
Standard pink. 

Common during the winter season, 

*Pisum sativum, Llm. FL Brit. hd. II, p. 181. Vem. Gol 
Mattar (Garden Pea). 

A more robust plant than the preceding. Flowers white 
on longer peduncles. Pod broader. 

Cultivated during the winter season. 

Arbus precatorius, Llm. FL Brit. hd. II, p. 175. Vem. 

GhmchL 

CHmbmg shrubs. Leaves with numerous leaflets, paripin- 
nate, lo-ro pairs. Racemes crowded, many flowered. 
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QitoUa pink or white Pod linear oblong turgid 3 j 
seeded. Seeds subglobose, scailet witli a black hilum. 

Flowers August-September. 

Dalbergia sissoo, Koxb. I'L Brd, hid. II, p. 231. Vern. 
Shi sham. 

A large deciduous tree. Leaflets 5-5, alternate^ ovate, 
acuminate. Corolla yeliowish-white. Stamens 9. Pod 
strap-shaped 2-3 seeded. 

Flowers- Maich-May. 

*Pongamia glabra. Vent. FI. Bait. Ind. II, p. 240. 

Tree. Leaves odd-pinnate, leaflets opposite, j-7. Petals 
white tinged with pink. 

Flowers: April-May, 

Aes chynemone aspera, L,hin. PL Brit, huh II, p. 152, 
A tall erect aquatic perennial. Stem pith-lrke. Flowers 
yellow. Pod 2-3" long, joints 3-8. 

Flowers during the rams. 

Alysicarpus, Neck, 

Diffuse annual. Leaves i-foliatc. Flowers on leaf-opposed 
spikes. Calyx much longer than the first joint of the pod. 
Pod terete or turgid of several i-sccdcd indehiscent joints. 

Alysicarpus bupleurifoHus, DC. PL Btif. Ind. II, p. 158. 

Alysicarpus longifolius, VP. and A, Prod PL Brit. Ind. II, 
p. 158. 

Both of them comnaonly been during the rains. 

Alhagi cameiorum, Desv. PL Brit. Ind. II, p. 145. Vern. 

Janmasa. 

Small spinous shrubs bpines axillary Leaves simple. 
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Flowers i-6 on tho spjncs Cf rol a tLcidish Pcxl i", if 
regularly constncted hc-dwc-en the ?L-eds. 

Floweis: ApriS-Msy. 

Desmodium,, Dcsv. 

Herbs and shrubs. Learcs t-j foliate. Flowers usually 
small many. Pod composed of scvural i-seedccl hideliis- 
cent joints, the faces compressed. 

Desmodiiim tnfiorum, DC. Vrod. VL Ihit Ind. 11, p. 173, 

A small trailing herb. Leaves 3~foliate, leaflets obovare, 
emargmatc, corolla pmk or purple. Pod 1 /h 

Desmodium patvMomm, DC. i-’/. Br/f. Ind. 11, p. 1 J 4 .. 

A procumbent wide trailing herb. Leaves 5 -foliate, 
oval. Racemes d-S flowered. Pod Joints 3-4. 

Flowers ia tb.c raiiiv seaion 

Desmodium gangeticum, DC. Prod. b'L Bn/. Ind, 11 , p. 168. 
Vern. Saipan. 

A slender trailing shrub. Branches hairy. Leaves 
i-foliate. Petiole i". ixaflets 4-6" long, ovate oblong. 
Racemes copious Cid* long. Pod 3/4", deeply indented. 
Joints 6“ 8, clothed with minute hooked hairs, 

CAESALPINIOIDEAE. 

Cassia, IJnn. 

Erect shrubs, trees or herbs. Leaves abruptly panpinnate. 
Flowers large showy in racemes. Petals 5, imbricate. 
Stamen rarely all perfect, 3-5 often staminodes. Pod terete, 
flat. 

Cassia fistula, Unn. FI. Brit. Ind. 11 , p. 261. Vern. A.maltas. 

A medium sized tree. Leaves compound, 8-16" long, leaf- 
lets 4-8 pairs. Flowers bright yellow on long pendulous 
racemes Stamens 20 unequal Pod cylindrical, pendu 
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Ions I 2 locg 1 iiL diameter uidchiscent smooth hard 
black, transversely divided. 

Flowds Apiil'Junc. 


Cassia occidentalism Lzm, 17 . Brzf. Lid. II, p. 262. 

A diffuse undershrob, annual. Leaves 6-8" long, petiolate 
with a single gland at the base; leaflets 3-5 pairs, ovatc-ob- 
long or lanceolate. Perfect stamens 7. Pod 4" long. 

Common weed during the lamy season. 

Cassia obtusifoHa, IJnn, T'L BrU. Jtid , p. Vern. Pmn’or. 
An annual with 3-4" long leaves. Leaflets 3 pairs, ovate 
oblong rounded at the base. Perfect stamens 7. Pod 
8-10" long. 

Common weed durmg the ramy season. 


Bauhitlia, Lmz. 

Unarmed erect trees or climbcis with ciremnate tendrils 
Leaves simple, usually deeply cleft at the tip, rarely en- 
tire or divided into 2 leaflets. Flowers usually showy. 
Calyx spathaceous or cleft into 2 01 3 teeth. Petals 5, 
subequai with a distinct claw. Stamens lo or less, if less 
with or without sterile filaments, versatile anthers. 
Ovary stalked, many ovules. Pod oblong, linear flat. 

Bauhitlia purpurea, Lzm. 17 . Bril. Ind. 11 , p. 2S4. Vern. 
Khairwal. 

A medium sized tree. Leaves 3-6" loAg, 9-11 nerved. 
Flowers few, deep rose coloured. Fertile stamens 3 or 4. 
Pod 6-12" long, flat. 


Flowers September November 


*Bauhmia variegata, 2Jn<L VL Bk'/. hid. f/, p 284. Vein. 
IPachnar. 

Very sintilar in habit to llie ptccciiing one. Calys spatha- 
ctous, stamens 5. 

Flcu'crs: Fcbruai \ - Api iL 

■^Banhinia acuminata, Ln,vi. Id. T>nt. Ind. J/, p- 276. 
rVn crccL shrub \iath uiiitc flovrcrs. 

A culfivated gaiden plant. 

Tamarindus iadlca, Ljtm. /'*/. Brit. hid. 11, p. 273. Vein. ImU. 

A large handsome tree, 80 ft. or more in height. Leaves 
3-6" long, leaflets 10-20 pans, oblong, obtuse. Flowers 
few. Pedicels jointed at the base of the calyx. Petals less than 
long, only 3 yellow striped with red. Stamens i-adelphous, 

3 only. Pod 3-8'' long. 

Caesalpinia bounducella. Idem PI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 234. 
Vem. PdithkaranJ. 

A scandent shrub, ail parts armed with short yellow 
prickles. Leaves 8-12" long, bipinnatc, pinnae 6-8 pairs. 
Leaflets 6-10 pairs, 4 " long. Petals 5, yellow, the upper 
smaller and spotted with red. Pod 2-3" oblong, densely 
armed with sharp wiry prickles, dehiscent. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

Caesalpinia pulcherrima, Sipariz. Duthie. PL, VoL I, p. 303. 
A large shrub with handsome orange and yellow flowers. 

*Poniciana regia, Bojer. Duthie. FI., Vol. I,p. 303. 

A handsome tree cultivated in the gardens with scarlet or 
yellow flowers. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, Dim PL Bnt. Ind. II, p. 260. Vera. 
Vilajati Kikar. 

A shrub armed with woody spines which represent the 
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pnmajy tachis a b pinnate leaf and have z -6 pinnae 
congested m their amis. Pinnae 6-12" long, rachis much 
flattened, leaflets oblanccolatc. Racemes shorter than the 
leaves. Petals 5, ^mllovv, the upper one with a long claw. 
Stamens 10. Pod 3-4" turgid, drv, moniltform. 

Fiowcj t: Fcbruary-iVpril 


MIMOSOIDEAE 

Neptunia oleracea. Lour. VL Brit. huL //, p. 285, Vem. 
Lajalu. 

An aquatic herb with creeping 01 floating stems, rooting 
at the nodes. Leaves bipinnaie with sensitive membtanous 
leaflets. Flowers small in dense heads. Pod oblique 
oblong, beaked. 

Flowers duilng the rainy and cold seasons 

*Leiicaena glatica, Bsnth. VL Brit. Ind. IB p. 290. 

Shrub or a small tree witli large bipinnate leaves. Coiolla 
white. Pod 5 straight, linear, fiat, many seeded. 

*Prosopis juMora, DC. Duthie. VI. J, p. 309. 

Plants have been successfully grown in the gardens The 
sweet pods are largely used as food and as fodder for 
cattles. 

Mimosa, Linn. 

Herbs with or without prickles. Leaves bipinnate. Leaf- 
lets small sensitive. Flowers small in globose heads, 
mostly 4-merous. Pod fiat, membranous, made up of 
i-seeded joints that scpaiate when mature from the sutures. 

Mimosa pudica, Linn. VI. Bnt. Ind. II, p. 291. Vern. Lajmnti 
(the sensitive plant). 

A widely spreadmg herb Stems and branches pnckly 
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I.e<i\^es vcn^ sensifivc. Leaflets 12-20 pairs. Stamens 4. 
Pod ]-i" flat, s-5 juim-s. 

Flou’c's tie 130 ^ the rainy scaion. 

Acacia, (J'/Z/f/. 

Spinous or prickly shiuhs or ftccs. Erect. Leaves bipm- 
nate with minute leaflets, Flowers in globose heads or 
cylindrical spike. Stamens free indefinite. Pod dehiscent. 

^Acacia fatnesiana, U' 7 //d /■'/. J 3 r/ 7 . JW. U, p, 292. Vein. 
Viliiyad IsiUir, 

A shml) or small tree with stipulat spines. Pinnae 4-8 
pairs, 1-1?/', icailctp 10-20 p'.ars long. Flowers bright 
yellow, tragianl. Pod thick cylindrical. 

Acacia arabica, W’llki I'L Bnt Jnd. 11 , p. 293. Vern. Babul 
Kikar, 

A medium sized evergreen tree with dark-brown bark, 
Stipular spines d-z" long. Flower-heads small, yellow. 
Pod flat moniliform. 

Flow c rs: J uly-N o vember. 

Acacia leucopbloea, Wdld, tL Bnt. Ind, II, p. 294. Vern. 
Safed iC/Ai/-. 

A medium sized grey tomentose thorny tree. Corolla 
very small, pale yellow or white. 

Flo-wers dunng the hot and rainy seasons. 

*Acacia catechu, Wdlld. FI. Brlf. Ind. II, p. Z95. Vem. 
KJjair. 

A moderate-sized tree with thtony branches, rough dark- 
coloured bark. Spike cyliodrical. 

Flowers: May-July. 

*Acacia melanoxylou. Brandis, p. 269, (Australian Buck- 
wood). 

A large tree with co ' 


us, obkciccolate phyllodia (ver 
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tically) dilated leal stalks instead of Icat es except in young 
trees and brandies, which have bipuinate leaves at the end 
of phyllodia. Flowers in racemes, yellow. 

"’'Acacia sphaerocephala, Clkim. e/, Schlecht. 

A thorny tree. The stmular thorns are thin-walled and serve 
as dwelling places for ants, which bote holes into them 
near tip. At the end of the leaflets there arc few small 
ovoid structures which aie collected and eaten by ants 
(Belt’s corpuscles). TMs plant is a good example o£ 
myrmecophily. 

Albizizia, 

Trees. Leaves bipinnatc. Flowers in globose heads 
Corolla large funnel shaped. Stamens indefimte, i-adeh 
phous. Pod large, thin, flat, strap-shaped, 

Albizzia, lebbek, Bent/j IV. Brit Ind. 11 , p, 298. Vern. Sins. 
A large unarmed deciduous tree. Leaves evenly bipinnate, 
leaflets 6-20 pairs. Flowers stalked, white, fragrant. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx. Pod 4-12" long by 1-2" 
broad flat, compressed smooth. 

Floweis: April-May 

*Albiz2;k odofottssima, Benth. FI. BriL Ind. II, p. 299. 
Vem. Kali sirls. 

A tall erect unarmed tree. Pinnae 5-4 pairs, 5-8 seeded 
^Albizisia lucida, Bcnfh. FL Brit Ind. II, p. 299. 

A handsome almost evergreen tree with large dark green 
acuminate leaflets. 

*Pithecolobium dulce, Benfb. FI. Brit. Ind. 11 ^ p. ^oz. Vern, 
Vilayati Imli. 

A large thorny tree. Pods are thick, fleshy twisted, 

*Saraca indica, Finn. Vern. Ashok. Dnthk. I, p. 297. 

Cultivated m the gardens with orange-red flowers Calyx 
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^ith the d c at the summit ot a qkndncal tube 4 partite 
pctnloid, corolla absent. Stunciis ^-8 exserted. 

Flower;.; ISIarch-May. 

XXXin. ROSACEAE 

Potentilla supma, U/;/:. Vi B/if. Imt II, p. 359. 

Annual heib. Stems many Jesfy. Leaves compound 3-9 
tohatc, leafkls opposite nr alieinate, cuneatc, obtuse, 
sertatc. Mipulos entiic. Flowers across on axillary 
pedicels. Petals )'cUow. Fruit an etaerio of achenes, minute. 
I’iowcrs: February-June. 

=^Eosa sp* .Many vaiictics of roses are cultivated in the 
gardens. 

=^Pninus persica, SloLs. Vern. Am. (Peach). 

■^Prunus armeniaca, IJmu Vcm. Zarddu. (Apricot). 

'^Prunus communis, I lads Vern. Alncha. (The Bulkcc). 
*Fragaria vcsca, I^tnn. ('fhe Strawberry). 

*Pytus sinensis, IJrdL Vern. Hashpati. (The Pear). 

^Pyras malus, IJmh Vern. Seb. (The Apple). 

^Eryobotfya japonica, iJndl. Vern. I^oqat, (The Loquat tree). 

XXXIV. CRASSULACEAE. 

*BtyophUum calycinnm, Salisb. F/. Frit. hid. II, p- 413. 
Tali, erect herbs, perennial. Leaves opposite, crenatc, suc- 
culent. Flowers large, pendent. Calyx with a long inflated 
tube, lobes 4, short, valvatc. Corolla campanulate, 4-fid. 
Stamens 8, m two series, hypogynous scales 4. Carpels 4, 
free or connate at the base, ovules many. Follicles 4, 
many seeded. 

In tlie crenatures of the leaves of the plant, buds are easily 
formed which develop, drop off and at once produce new 
plants 
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*Kalanchoc spathulata DC 11 B t Id 11 p 414 

A glabtous succulent perennial herb. Leaves spathulate, 
oblong, crcniuc, upto icD long, Flowcts yellow in 
corymbs, btamens 8, in two senes. Carpels 4. Fruit an 
ctaeno of follicles, 4. 

XXXV COMBRF/rACFAI'. 

Termiiialia, Umi. 

Latgc t^'ces. I,cavcs alternate, cntiic. Mowers small, 
hetmaplirodite. Cab x-tubc piouuccd above the ovary, 
54ii’nbed. Petals o. Stamens jo. Ovaiy i -celled, ovules 
2 or 5, pendulous. Fruit ovoid, winged. 

'^Terminalia bclerica, Woxh. VI. F/v/ huh II, p. 445 Vern, 
Bahera. 

A deciduous tree. ImavCsS 5-8", alternate, coriaceous. 
Flowers small, polygamous ru' bcrmapluodite. Fruit 
drupe, ovoid. 

riovers- March-June. 

*Terminalia glabra, IP cP A. Prod, Id. Bnt. Jnd, JJ, p. 447. 
Vern. Vomi or Arjnna. 

A large tree with a buttressed trunk. Leaves y’V', sub- 
opposite. Fruit x-2" long, ovoid with wings, 

Flowers: Match-June. 

^Anogeisus pendula, WiilL VI. Br/L hvL II, p. 451. Vern. Dbao. 
A small tree with pendulous branches. Ixavcs alternate, 
lanceolate. Flowers m heads on long slender axillary 
peduncles. Petals absent. Stamens in two scries. 
Flowers ia August. 

*QuisquHs indica, Lmh Dnthk. V!., VoL I, p. 340. 

Found in gardens. A handsome scandent shrub with white 
turning to bright-red Bowers, 

Flowers Apnl-Scptember 
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XXXVI MYRTACXAE 

^Eugenia jambolanaj Lamk. FI. B/jt. Ind, II, p. 499. Vem. 
Jamn. 

A medium-siscd tree. Leaves opposite, coriaceous, oblong, 
ovate, acuminate. Flowers many, sessile, across, 

wlnte. Calyx carapanulate. Petals 4 or 5, free. Stamens 
many, anthers versatile Ovary 2-celled, many ovules in 
each cell. Fruit a berry, oblong, dark-purple, juicy, 
I -seeded. 

Flowers. March-April. 

"^Psidium guyava, Linn. Vem. Amrnd (The Guava). 

Extensively giown as cultivated plant for its fruit. Flowets 
white. 

Flowers during the surnmei and rainy seasons 

■’^Eucalyptus sp. 

Evergreen tree, very long size with white smooth trunk, 
usually secreting aromatic resinous gums. Many species 
are grown as garden plants. 

Flowers: March-Apiil. 

'’'Callistemon itidicum, {lancolaium). X. B. (The Bottle-bmsh 
tree). 

A small evergreen tree. Flowers crimson red in terminal 
spikes. 

Flowers: March-Januaty. 

^Melaleuca leucodeBdfOfi, Lmn. 

Very similar to the preceding one excepting with white 
flowers. 

^Barringtonia acutangula, Forst. FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 508 . 

A small tree Leaves long, minutely denticulate. 
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latenl nctvcs lo-ij pairs Fli’i^vcrs n elongated spikes 
Petals smalij deep pink. 0 \aiy a-cdled. I’ruit i \-i long. 

Flowers: ALiy-junc. 

XXX VIL LYTFiRACKAE 

Ammanaa baccifera, O/W. L’J. Brif. Ind. U, p 569. 

A rutuak glabrous herbs, growing m damp places. Blan- 
ches often 4-anguku‘. Leaves t:>pposiic, alternate, entire, 
cxstipulate, Flowers small, axillaiy, clustered. Calyx 
campanulate. Petals absent. Stamens 2-8. Ovaiy enclosed, 
1-5 ceiled. Oimlcs many. Fruit a pj-xidmm, breaking up 
by a lid. Seeds many. 

Flowers. Nowmber-Jaauaiy. 

Lawsonia alba, iMVjk. VI. Brif. hd 21 , p. 575. Vern. Mshidi. 

An erect shrub, sometimes spinous. Leaves opposite, en- 
tire, lanceolate. Flowers small in large terminal crowded 
cymes. Corolla white. Ovary 4, free slightly fused, 
4-cellcd at the base. Ovules many on axilc placenta. 

Flowers during greater pait of the year. 
Lagerstroemia, Bdnn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, entire, oblong. Pani- 
cles 3-chotomous. Flowers large. Calystube funnel- 
shaped, lobes 6-7, valvatc. Petals 6-7, clawed. Stamens 
many, filaments long. Ovary 2-6 celled, ovules many. 
Fmit capsule. 

^Lagerstroemia parviSora, RaxL F/. Brif. Jnd. 11 , p. 575. 

A large tree. Leaves 2-3 long, opposite, oblong-ovate, 
coriaceous. Flotvers across, white. Six outer stamens 
with larger filaments. Capsule ovoid, cyhndrtcal. 


HowetB Aprfl. June. 
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*Lagefstroemia Flos Regina, 

Largely cultivated as an ornamental tree. It bears hand- 
some purple lloAvers during the rainy season. 

"^Lagerstroemia indica, Lmn. Vein. Saom. 

A shrub -with showy pink and white flowers. 

Flowers during the rainy season. 

•^Punica granatum, htnn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 581. Vein, Amr 
(Pomegranate). 

A small tree, often armed. Leaves opposite 01 clustered, 
oblong or elliptic, entire Flowers asillaty, sohtary or in 
clusters, sessile, large, orange-coloured. Calyx-tube funnel- 
shaped, adnate to the ovary below. Stamens many. 
Ovary with many cells in 2 whods, ovules many, either 
on parietal placentas or axile. Fruit berry. 

Flowers chiefly in April and May. 

XXXVin. ONAGRACEAE 

Jussieua repens, Lim. FI. Btit. Ind. II, p. 587. 

Aquatic herb with floating stems and leaves. Leaves alter- 
nate entire. Flowers yellow or white, sohtary aaUaty. 
Pedicels as long as the capsule. Capsule linear, angular, 
l-il" long. 

Flowers during rainy season. 

Jussieua sufifriticosa, Lmn. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 587. 

An erect perennial herb. Leaves 2-3'' long. Flowers 
stalked. Sepals 4, Petals 4, yellow. Stamens 6. Ovary 
inferior, a-celled. Capsule 1-2'' long, linear, cykndric. 
Flowers during the rainy season, 

^Trapa bispinosa. Bjoxh FI. Brit Ind. II, p. 390. Vem. Smgbara. 

Aquatic herb. Stem submerged. Leaves floating, alter- 
nate Petiole with a spongy dilatation at the base. Flowers 
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aAiIlaty pedimcled Petals 4, white Stamens 4 Ovary 
2-celled, solitary ovule in each cell, FrUit o\oid, with 
4 angles, berry, with 2 spines. 

XXXIX. SA:xnT>ACHyVE 

Casearia tomentosa, V . Koxb. i I. Drii. Ind. II, p. 593. Vern. 
Chilld. 

A small tree. Leaves alternate, peiioiatc, entire. Flowers 
smah gtecnish ycUown Cahoc 4-5 lobeJ Petals o. Stamens 
8, Ovary i -celled, 3 parietal placentas. 

I'iowers,' Alarch-iLiy, 

XL. PASSIFl^OilLAE 
*Passiflota subemsa, Um. 

Is seen growmg in the gardens. It Is a twining shrub 
with simple leaves and very characteristic hanging flowers. 

*Catica papaya, Ltm. 

The papaw is commonly cultivated and is more or less 
naturalised in various parts of India. It has unisexual 
flowers, generally on separate plants, 

XLL CUCURBXTACLAE 

Melothxia maderaspatana, Cogu. FI Brit JncL II, p. 623. 

A prostrate annual with angular iilspid stem. Leaves 3-5 
lobed, serrate, very tough, tendrils sniiple. ITuit small 
globose, bright red when ripe. 

Bryonia lacinosa, Nand. F'L Brit Ind, II, p. 622. 

Climbing annual hetb. Tendrils z-flj. Leaves 5 -lobed 
petiole as long as the blade. Flowers yellow, fruit 
spherical green with white longitudinal stripes, across. 

Below IS given a list of those genera whjth arc cultivated for fnuts. 
They arc eaten other raw or as vegetah es 
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^Trichosamhes angoirsa, L/kv. FL Bret. Ind. II, p. 6io. Vtm. 
Chcichmda. (Smke gourd). 

Fruit 1-3 ft. in length and much contorted, 

^Trlchosanthes dioica, Bjoxb. FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 609. Vern. 
Fahral. 

Flowers white, fruit 2-3^" oblong or nearly spherical, 
smooth, orangered when ripe, 

^Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. FL Brit Ind, U, p. 613. Vern. Lae^ki 
or Gkj>a. 

Flowers large white. Fruit bottle or dumb-beh-shaped. 

^♦^Lujffa aegyptiaca, MzU. FL Bret. Ind. II, p. 6i^. Vem. 

Urae. 

Flowers yellow, fruit smooth, not ridged. 

*Luffa acutangula, Roxb. FL Bnt Ind. II, p. 615. Vern. Kali 
torat. 

Flowers yellow. Fruit smooth, sharply lo-ridged. 

*Beiiiiicasa hispida, DC. FL B?it Ind. II, p. 616. Vem. Beiha. 
Flowers large yelW. Fruit large ft., fleshy, oblong 
indehiscent, covered with a w'asy bloom. 

^Metnordica charanda, Dimu FL Brit. Ind. II, p. 616. Vem. 
Karek. 

Flowers yellow. Fruit 1-5" long ovoid, longitudinally 
ribbed with rows of triangular tubercles. 

^Cucuanis melo, Finn. FL Bnt. Ind. 11 , p. 620. Vetn, 
Kharhurp. (The melon). 

Flowers yellow. Fmit fleshy sphencal, ovoid, smooth. 

=<^Cucumis melo. Vat. utihssmus. Dutbie. Fteid and Gatden, 
Vern. Kakri. 

Fruit cylindrical. 
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^Cucumis melo, Var. MomorJica. Duihk. Vield and Gardm. 
Vern. Id hunt. 

^Cucumis sativiis, J^inn. VI. Bnf. Ind. II, p. 620. Verxi. VJnra 
Fruit elongate smooth. 

*CitfuIlus colocynthisy Schrad. VI. B//t, Ind. II, p. 6zo. Vem. 
Indrjan. 

Flowers yellow. Fruit globose upto 3''' in diameter, in- 
tensely bitter. 

*Citruiliis vulgaris, Schrad. VI. Br/t. Ind. II, p. 621. Vern. 

Fruit globose upto lo'’' in diameter, fleshy, juicy, very sweet. 

floccinia indica, IP', and yd. Prod. Duihio. PL Upper. Gang. I, 
p. 375. Vern. Kimdtn. 

Climbing herb. Tcndiils simple, leaves toothed. Flowers 
white. Fruit ovoid or oblong, bright scailet. 

*Cucufbita pepo, hhm. PI. Brit. Ind. II, p, 622. Vern. Kaskphal 
or Kaddn. (Pumpkin). 

Flowers yellow. Fruit fleshy large. 

*Cucurbita moschata, Dmhesne, VL Bril. Ind. II, p. 622. 
(Sweet Pumpldn). 

XLIL BEGONIACFsAF: 


Jegonia, Vinn. 

Succulent herbs. Stem rluzorac. Leaves alternate, unequal- 
sided, toothed. Stipules 2, free, deciduous. Flowers showy, 
unisexual. Male flowers of 4 perianth, 2 outer valvate, 
sepaloid, bigger, 2 inner smaller. Stamens many, free 
or one-adelphous. Female 2-5 segments. Ovary inferior, 
2-3-4-celled placentation anle, ovules many. 

Many speacs arc colnvated during the mntex season. 
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uiitia dillenii, Ha}y. Varker. Foresf Flora of Vunjah, p, 264, 

SuccuLent herbs or shrubs. Joints 12-16^^ by 6-8", broadly 
obovate, undulate, bluish-green. Prickles in tufts of 4-6 in 
areoles. Flowers yellowish tinged with orange, outer 
perianth segments ovate, acute, rounded, the inner obovate. 
Stamens many unequal. Ovary inferior i-celled, 5 or 
more parietal placentas, ovules many, stigmas 3 or more, 
lobed. Fruit a berry. 

Flowers. April-June. 

•eus ptefogonous, Lemaire. (fide BurkiU). Parker. Forest 
^lora of Punjab^ p. 260. 

Erect, arboreus, 12-15 ft. high, branches erect, parallel, blu- 
ish-green, 4-7-ribbed, later becoming angular and finally 
rounded. Ribs compressed, undulate, 1-2" high. Prickles 
about 8 in each tuft. 

lowers white, duriag the ramy season. It makes an excellent hedge. 


XLIV. FICOIDEAE 


anthema, Finn. 

Diffuse prostrate herbs. Leaves petiolate, opposite, unequal 
ovate, entire, succulent, petiole connected at the base by 
their dilated membranous margins. Flowers small axillary, 
sohtary. Calyx-lobes 5. Petals absent. Stamens 5-10 insert- 
ed at the top of the calyx-tube. Ovary 1-2 celled. Styles 
1-2. Ovules i-many, basal. Capsule drcumdss, the upper 
portion often carrying away 1-2 seeds. 

anthema monogyna, Um. FL Bnt. Ind. 11 ^ p 660. Vem. 
afharchatfa. 

Leaves ^-2 I", Flowers sohtary. Stamens 10 or more. 
Ovary i -celled, many ovules Style i 
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Trianthema crystallina, VaU. iV, Br/f. hid. 11 , p. 660. Vern. 
hathar phor. 

Small herb. Leaves Stamens 5. Style i. Capsule 

ifiz'\ z-seeded 

Mollugo hifta, Thunh. hi. Brit hid. II, p. 66 z. 

A densely hairy annual. Stem prostrate, spreading. 
Leaves alternate, falsely whorled, hair)'. Idowers in axillary 
clusters. Sepals stellate-haiiy. Petals absent. Stamens 10 
or more, staminodcs present. Styles 5 or 5, Capsule 
oblong shorter than the sepals. 


XLV. UMBLLLIFBREAE 

^Coriandrum sativum, Umi. FI. Brit. Ind. II, p. 717. Vern. 
Dhanya. (Coriander). 

Glabrous annual. Leaves simple much dissected with 
sheathing base. Compound umbel. Involucre of bracts 
absent, involucels few, filiform Calyx-teeth small often un- 
equal. Outer flowers zygomorphic and inner actmomor- 
phic. Petals obovate, emarginate, white or purphsh. 
Outer petals of the outer flowers larger and lobed, 
unequal, Fruit subglobose. 

Flowers durmg the winter season. 

*Peucedanum gtaveolens, Finn. FI. Brit, Ind. II, p. 709. 
Vern. Som. 

Glabrous annual. Leaves much divided and ultimate lobes 
linear. Compound umbel. Flowers yellow. Fruit much 
dorsally compressed, ellipsoid, oblong. 

*DaucTiB carota, Ltnn FI Brtf Ind II,p 718 Veen Gi^ar 
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XLVI COKNACEAE 

Alangium lamafkii. Lawk. F/. Bnf. Ind. II, p. 741. 

A shrub often spinescent. Young parts woolly. Leaves 
3-6 alternate, unequal, round at the base Flowers white, 
fragrant. Calyx-teeth minute. Petals 6-7, lanceolate. 
Stamens many. Ovary i-celled. Fruit a berry. 

Flowers: Febmary-April. 

In conclusion the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Professor J, H. Mitter for his helpful suggestions. 
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ON THE CYTOPLAS]VCC INCLUSIONS IN THE 
OOGENESIS OF LEPUS CUNNICUI US 

Bj (Miss) R. Clement, M.Sc. 

Bjssearcb Scholar, Zoology Department, University of Allahabad 

INTRODUCTION 

Research work on the cytoplasmic inclusions in the ooge- 
nesis of mammals, especially in the light of modem cytology, 
is limited in number and quantity. The only recent researches 
along this line are those of Nihoul (a8), Gatenby (i6), O. Van- 
derstnct (38) and Gresson (18). 

The work on mammals was therefore taken up by me in 
this laboratory in order to throw more hght on the oogenesis of 
certain mammahan types commonly found in this part of India. 

In a previous paper I described the oogenesis of the squir- 
rel, Sciurus palmamm (12), which is commonly found here 
throughout the year. 

The present paper on the rabbit describes the cytoplasmic 
mclusions in the oogenesis of this animal, and also deals with 
follicular atresia, development of the graffian folhcle and zona 
pellucida, which have been studied carefully along with the in- 
clusions. 

The “Infiltration theory’’ of BrambeU and Bhattachatya, 
which has been verified by many workers in this laboratory, 
both on vertebrate and invertebrate material, affords interestiag 
study in this animal 

The present investigations were carried out in the Zoolo- 
gical Laboratory of the Allahabad University and I have pleasure 
in thanking Dr. Bhattacharya for his kind guidance and help. 
I am also indebted to Dr Ram Saran Das for kind cuticisms 
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The work on this animal \r£is mainh’' cafiieci on during the 
■wmict months. I'hcsc cold montlis \A'ero favfiutahic foi: fixa- 
tion aiad section cutting. 

The ovaries, as in the case of the .squittel, arc compact and 
cylindrical and ate attached to rite body wall by connective 
tissue, d'hey vary m length from 5 m.m. — p m.m., with the 
age of the animal. 

As the ovary is such a compact stmclure, it was cut up into 
very small pieces m salt solution and then placed in the 
dcsii cd fixatives, 'hhis facilitated the penetration of the fixatives 
and also made dehydration easier. 

As regards fixatives, the usual laboratoiy methods were 
apphcil. For the demonstration of Golgi bodies, Cajal, Da 
Fano and Ludfotd’s latest modification of jMann-Kopsch were 
used. Fxccllcnt results were obtained with all these fixatives 
especially with Da Fano which gave very good impregnation. 
Silver slides were toned in the usual way with gold chloride 
and hypo. Ludford slides were bleached with potassium per- 
manganate and oxalic aetd to enable the study of Golgi bodies 
and yolk. Da Fano slides were studied, toned and unstained 
and also after staining with safranm and light green. The only 
advantage in using this combination of stains was that it brought 
out the nucleus clearly into view and one could easily distin- 
guish youngei and older eggs where the nucleus occupies a defi- 
mte position m the cytoplasm. For the study of mitochondria 
Regaud-Tupa and Champy gave excellent results. Zenker- 
Helly was tried, but gave poor results. The slides were best 
stained with acid fuchsin after differentiating with toluidine 
blue and aurantia. Precautions were taken to avoid overstain- 
ing with acid fuchsin in which case the cytoplasm becomes dark 
pink and thus the contrast effect of the stained mitochondria 
does not come out so effectively. Iron alum haematoxyhn 
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was also tned Bomn s picrofotmol method as given m 
BoUe's Lee seemed almost tndispcnsable for the study of 
genetal structure and the nucleus and nucleolar extrusions. 
The slides were stained with Manny's methyl blue eosin and also 
with eosin and haematoxyhn. The latter gave very good 
results. The sections were cut from 4-6^1, m thickness. 

OBSERVATIONS 

A. General Structure of the Omry . — ^As mentioned pre- 
viously the ovary is very compact. A transverse section reveals 
that a thick capsular or cortical connective tissue layer (PI 2 
Fig. 12, Cor. C. T.) bounds the entire ovary, while the medullary 
region of the ovary consists of a stroma of closely set polyhe- 
dral interstitial cells (inters. C. Fig. 12). These two together 
give the ovary its compact nature. 

The earliest oocytes are aH produced in the cortical connec- 
tive tissue, which may be looked upon as the germinal region. 
(PI. 2, Fig. 12, OOCj OOC2) shows early oocytes embedded in 
this connective tissue layer. Even in the advanced one-layered 
condition of the folhcle the oocytes are embedded in this region. 
With growth the eggs are pushed inwards into the ovary, hut 
still occupy a peripheral position. 

Atretic foJhcles '. — Engle (ij) in his study of the follicular 
atresia in the mouse divides atretic foUicles into two general 
types. Type i refers to the small primary follicle of 2-6 or 8 
rows of cells in the granulosa but in which the antrum 
foUicuh has not been formed. Type 2 refers to aU follicles which 
have an antrum. In type i the usual signs of degeneration are 
to be found in the ovum itself which has spindles and polar 
bodies as described by Kingery in mouse. Odiers have gone 
through a type of division of fragmentation giving rise to a 
many-celled morula stage in which the zona may or may not 
be present. These conditions have been studied by Kingery m 
mouse, and by Loeb (24) in guinea pig. 
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In the case of rabbit I did not observe the former type 1 e 
type I but did observe a very common type of atresia in 
oocytes with one to two rows of follicle cells. The egg had. 
degcneiated, its zona pcilacida was emmpied and distorted and 
follicle cells were prolifciating and travelling into the egg (PI. 
3, Fig. 34). Engle states that atresia in frjjliclcs of type z winch 
have an antrum differ in many respects from those of type i. The 
granulosa may be so greatly degenerated as to leave only a few 
compressed rtiws of cells, a nsaked ovum being within the liquor 
folUcuh where it undcigocs cytolosis. In the greater number 
of cases the granulosa may bavc a normal nutnber of rows of 
cells, but the antrum cciiitains a great number of cells with 
pycnotic nuclei. These pycnotic cells arc definite signs of dege- 
neration. An ovum in a normal granulosa may exhibit cytoplas- 
mic ox nuclear changes. 

In the rabbit, atretic follicles of type 2 were seen. In 
one case I observed a degenerate grafftan follicle in which the 
membrana cells were very irregular and compressed. The 
theca externa anil theca interna were abnormal. An antrum 
was seen on one side of the egg. This contained a number of 
small cells and the ovum was very much elongated (PI. 3, 
Fig, 36.) 

Ahmrmahtks in the Ovary : — ^In one particular case the 
mature gtaffian follicle had ruptured on the inner side of the 
ovary into stroma, instead of going outside to the extenor 
(PI. 3, Fig, 27). The liquor folliculi (foil, f) and the ovum 
seemed to pour into the stroma. This was probably due to 
the fact that the outer connective tissue layer of the ovary 
was too resistant, hence a rupture occurred on the inner side. 
Such abnormalities are uncommon and do not usually occur 
in this animal. 

Corpus luteum : — This was observed in some ovaries. The 
infolding of the walls of the gtaffian follicle were visible and 
also the large luteal cells 
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B Tbt egg membranes and fbetr development 

The matute egg of the rabbit is ■well protected and lodged 
within a graffian folUcle. The latter in the mature condition 
occupies a considerable space in the ovary. This is due to the 
fact that it becomes distended with a large amount of fohicular 
fluid or liquor folllcuh (PL 3, Fig. 27, foil, f) which surrounds 
the ovum. 

The egg membranes consist of a theca externa, theca interna, 
a follicle or membrana granulosa and a zona pellucida; the last 
named immediately invests the o’vum. The theca externa is 
the outermost covering, It consists of strands of connective 
tissue fibrils (PL 3, Figs. 24, 25, Th. Ex.) which shade off into the 
cortical capsular connective tissue of the ovary, from where 
they probably originated. The theca interna (PL 3, Figs. 24, 25, 
Th. Int.) consists of three or four layers of large cells, usually 
rectangular in shape, which have their long axes in the circum- 
ference of the follicle. 

Next to the theca mtema, on the inner side is a single row 
of long spindle-shaped cells, arranged so that their long axes 
are in the circumference of the follicle (PL 3, Figs. 24, 25, Sp. 
C. Z.) These form a base for the granulosa and are regarded by 
many workers as the membrana propria. 

The membrana granulosa in the mature follicle usually 
consists of layers of eleven to twelve rows of cells. The cells 
nearest the spindle cell zone of the membtana propria are colum- 
nar and found in two layers (PL 3, Figs. 24, 25, Col Gr). The 
remaining cells are polyhedral (PL 3, Fig, 24, memb. gt.). By 
the usual staining reagents the cytoplasm of the cells appears 

to form' a syncytium. 

Development of the follide:—1ss tiiis animal I could find 
practically all stages of the developing follicle and this made it 
very convenient to trace all the stages of the egg in its growth. 

The youngest oocytes arc naked and are lodged in the 
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cortical capsular connective tissue of the ovary (PI 2 fig 12 
OOGj, OOCo) (PI. I, fig. i) shores a stage where the follicle 
has ]ust made its appearance betv'cen the connective tissues and 
the oocyte. The cells aic rectangular and evenly arranged. Inter- 
cellular spaces appear between the single row of cells (PL i, fig. 
5, Int. C. Sp ). These spaces rviden as growth proceeds and 
finally appear as in fig. 5^ int C. Sp. PI. i. and fig. 14, PL 2. TTae 
follicle remains single-Iayercd for a considerable length of time, 
in fact till the zona pellucida has been sufficiently developed. 

At a later stage the nuclei of the single layered follicle begm 
to divide and since they arc too many to lie in one row they 
arc displaced so that one nucleus lies above another, thus a double 
layer results (PL 2 fig. jj). The iheca interna is formed at a 
stage when the follicle is changing from the two to threedayeted 
condition. It is of rapid formation and continues to remain 
as such till the mature stage is reached. 

At the stage where the follicle is three-layered, the theca 
externa is also present and consists of connective tissue fibrils 
which w’^cre probably present in the cortical connective tissue 
of the ovary. 

As growth proceeds the follicle, or membrana granulosa, 
as it may now be called, becomes several layered. Large spaces 
begin to appear in between the granulosa cells which become 
filled with fluid. With maturation the follicular spaces widen 
and the follicle becomes distended with liquor folllculi (PL 
3, figs. 24, 25 foil. Sp.). In some cases the membrana granulosa 
becomes so reduced in size owing to the large amount of fluid 
that It appears as though the egg is suspended to the parietal 
granulosa by strands of cytoplasm (PL 3 , fig. 27.) 

Zona pettmida and tts development : — ^The zona appears as a 
thick clear, jeUy-like substance, enveloping the cytoplasm. It is 
well preserved in Bouin (PL 3, fig, 25 , Z. P.), though it appears 
very much shrivelled up in osmic and some other preparations 
No radial striations were present as in some other mammals 
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As regaids the development of the zom, it begins to be formed 
at the one-layered stage of the foUicle i.e. when the folhcle cells 
are not very large. A thin wavy membraneous structure is seen 
lying between the follicle and the egg (PI. i, fig. z, Z P ). (Ph 
1 fig. 3 Z.P.) IS a later stage of development when the zona has 
grown a Httle thicker and fine intercellular spaces (Intj C. Sp.) 
are seen in close contact with it. The fact becomes clearer when 
we find that the infiltenng Golgi bodies of the fohiculai epe- 
thelmm appear as a beaded chain (B.C. Gb.) in the intercellular 
spaces and this chain is continued into the zona, theteby show- 
ing that the intercellular spaces are continued into the zona. 
While the follicle is still one-layered the zona suddenly grows in 
thicloiess acquiring two-kjers, an outer denser and narrower 
zone (O. L. Zp. PL i, fig. 4) and an inner clearer transparent 
zone (PL i, fig, 4L L. Z, P,). Wfith growth the outer denser 
area encroaches on the inner and finally in older stages the 
zona consists entirely of the denser material. 

C Go/gi bodies and their infiltration from the follmlar 
epethehm to the egg. 

Previous workers on mammalian oogenesis have found the 
Golgi apparatus, occupying a justanuclear position. The 
Golgi apparatus as seen by these workers appears in the form of 
a net-work or may consist of grains or battonets forming a 
compact mass. 

This compact mass eventually fragments and passes to the 
periphery. This condition was also found by me in the 
squirrel (11). 

In the animal under investigation, the juxtanuclear Golgi 
apparatus was not seen in either Da Fano or Ludford prepa- 
rations. . , . 

A very interesting feature was the infiltration of Goigi 

bodies from the epithelium to the egg. This phenomenon was 
observed very satisfactorily m both Da Fano and Ludford prc 
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paxations. It exists in practically aE stages of development 
i.e., from the stage where the follicle has just made its appear- 
ance to the mature stage of the egg 

There appears to be periodical activity m the follicle. 
At limes the follicle becomes very active produang a large 
number of Golgi bodies and at other times it is less sOj although 
inffltration still takes place. (PL i, fig, i) is an early stage of the 
oocyte where the follicle has just made an appearance. The 
cells of the follicle contain Golgi bodies which are seen infiter- 
mg into the egg at places. (Inf. Gb.). Infiltration is not very 
active at this stage. Figs, a and 3 are oil immersion diagrams 
and show older stages where tlie zona pelludda (Z.P.) has just 
made its appearance. Infiltration is seen at these stages. 

Figure 3 shows the Golgi bodies passing into the egg 
through intercellulat spaces of the follicle ccHs in the form of a 
beaded chain B. C. Gb. 

Figure 4 is a stage where the one-layered follide cells have 
grown in dimensions. Infiltration is very active at this stage. 
The Golgi bodies prior to infiltration collect in patches towards 
one side of the follicle cells, dose to the zona. They infilter 
into the egg via the zona in a haphazard fashion. At this stage 
the zona consists of an outer denser zone (O. L. Zp.). The 
Golgi bodies collect in large numbers in the outer zone giving 
the region a dense black ring-likc appearance. At places the 
Golgi bodies are seen passing through the inner layer of the 
zona into the cytoplasm. 

Figure 5 shows a stage where infiltration is less active and 
there are few Golgi bodies in the follide probably due to the 
fact that in the previous stage most of them had infiltered. 
A peripheral rim of Golgi bodies is present in the egg (Perip. 
r. Gb.) and it appears as though the nm which was formerly pre- 
sent in the zona has been pushed inwards into the cytoplasm. 
At certain places the Golgi bodies of this rim seem to spread 
inwards into the cytoplasm. 
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Figure 7 shows a stage where the follicle is two 4 ayered and 
there is very great activity in the folhcle as well as in the egg. 
A large number of Golgi bodies are present in the folhcle; possi- 
bly these are new ones. The Golgi bodies in the upper layer 
of the follicle i.e., the layer further away from the egg, collect 
at the base of the cell, from where they pass into the layer nearer 
the egg and there collect in patches close to the zona at one 
corner of the egg (P. Gb.). They are present in the zona and 
pass into the egg in a haphazard fashion. The Golgi bodies 
already in the egg disperse in patches (D. P. Gb.) 

Figure 6 shows a Ludford preparation where the follicle is 
two layered. The ceU-membranes are not so clear owing to the 
action of the fixative. Patches of Golgi bodies are present in 
the foUicle prior to infiltration. 

Figure 9 is a stage where the theca interna has made an 
appearance and the follicle or membrana granulosa as it may 
now be called is three-layered. Infiltration takes place through 
all the four membranes of the egg, i e., from the theca externa, 
theca interna, membrana granulosa and zona peliuada. The 
Golgi bodies originally present in the egg disperse m the cyto- 
plasm. 

Figure 1 1 shows a stage where the follicle or membrana is 
4-5 layered. Infiltration is fairly active and is seen taking place 
from the theca to the membrana and also from membrana to 
zona and to the egg. The Golgi bodies in the cytoplasm of the 
egg at this stage show a decided decrease in activity. They 
are few, fine and granular and are present in between vacuoles 
which are found in the cytoplasm (Gb.) A corresponding stage 
(figure 8) was observed in Ludford where the follicle was about 
4-5 layered. Infiltration was active. The Golgi bodies prior 
to infiltration were collected in patches. Owing to the action 
of the fixatives the foUiculat ceE boundaries were not so distinct 
in Da Fano. The zona was full of Golgi bodies which were 
mfiltenng haphazardly mto the egg The egg contamed Golgi 
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bodies which were few and gxaoular The number of swollen 
Golgi bodies was large and Golgi yolk bodies were also 
present. It was the latter that did not fix in Da Fano and left 
vacuolar spaces. 

Figure 25 (Plate 3) depicts a stage wheie the egg is fully 
mature and the nucleus is at the germinal vesicle stage 
Infiltration ceases at this stage. 

To sum up, infiltration is a marked feature of oogenesis in 
this animal and exists in all stages of the developing egg with 
the exception of the last stages of the mature egg. Large instal- 
ments of Golgi bodies are extruded into the egg at certain periods 
owing to the periodical follicular activity. Golgi bodies prior 
to infiltration collect in patches close to the aona. llicir mode 
of infiltration is haphazard. Infiltration takes place through 
all the membranes of the egg as they get formed. 

D. Mitophoftdria 

Among formalin fixatives I found Regaud-Tupa very 
successful and practically all stages of the developing egg show- 
ing mitochondrial development could be seen in slides prepared 
from ovaries fixed in this fixative. Acid fuchsin stain proved 
better than iron alum and hacniatoxylln. Among chrome- 
osmium fixatives, Champy was quite successful. 

The earliest oocyte that could be seen is shown in Plate 
2, figure 12 OOCj. The oocyte at this stage is very smaE 
and embedded in the connective tissue. Thiee mitochondrial 
patches are seen, of which one is dense and juxtanuclear. This 
IS the yolk nucleus of Balbiani . The other two are dispersed 
patches of mitochondria. An earlier stage than this could not 
be found. 

Figure 12, OOCg, shows a later stage, though stEl without 
a foEicle. The mitochondria are found in distinct patches arrang- 
ed about the periphery (penp rm.) 
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Figure 1 5 IS a stage where the follicle is one layered m its 
early d evelopment The mitochondiia in. the oocyte are periphe- 
ral and in distinct patches. They appear as pink dust-like parti- 
cles crowded together on a denser area of the cytoplasm. The 
follicle also contains patch-hke formations of mitochondria. 
At some places a few mitochondria are seen infiltering into the 
egg (Inf. M.) 

Figure 14 is a later stage where the one layered folHcle has 
grown and the intercellular spaces ate very large and wide. The 
peripheral condition of the mitochondria still persists (Penp. 
r.m.). 

Figure 15 is a stage where the follicle is dividing up iuto 
a double layered condition. The peiipheral rim of mitochond- 
ria (petip. r.m.) is quite wide and is seen spreading inwards into 
the cytoplasm. The characteristic mitochondrial patches are 
quite prominent. At about this stage the infiltration of mito- 
chondria from the foUiculat epethelium to the egg is a very pro- 
nounced feature. 

Figure 19 shows an oil immersion study. The folhcle, 
close to the zona contains patches of mitochondria. Similar 
corresponding patches are found in the oocyte, and the zona in 
between is choked full of mitochondria. 

When the egg is double-layered it is found that the mito- 
chondria are evenly dispersed in the cytoplasm in patches. 
Most of the mitochondria have swollen up (S.M.) and yolk 
bodies (M.Y.) are also visible. 

E. Yolk 

The ova of this animal contains a fairly large amount of 
yolh, in spite of the fact iiiat it is a mammal. Two distinct 
tvpes of yolk are present; the Golgi or fatty yolk and the 
albuminous or proteid yolk. The former is seen in ^u^ord 
shdes and goes deep bkck, the latter is seen m Regaud Tupa, 
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Champy and m Bouin slides 

Fattv yolk o Go 1 j;i ) oik inscs at a stage w icn d c follicle 
IS 4-5 laicied (PL 1, Pg. b, G.y.) as Uicnhoncd hcfoic. Various 
stages of development of C}olgi yolk snhcios can be obsciycd 
fiom a Liny Golgi clcm^^at to 6xiily laigc splicrical stiuctuics 
(PI j, %. S, S. G b. PI 2 figs, ai and za G y.), 'fhe trdk 
bodies aic fairly resistant and arc not washed awa}' so easily as 
fat globules aie. In a slide slightly ut'cr-bkachcd by lujpcnline 
it was found that the \'olk lirKlics which were washed away left 
behind vesicles and cicsccnts with an osmiophilic iim and a 
cenii'al chromopiiobic pail, thus confirming die view that they 
were dciivcd from Goigi bodies (PL 1, figure 25, Gv. G, a ). 
A Golgt body duruig its contcision into yolk swells up and 
deposits fat in its chroinop’nobic poitioin Patty yolk formation 
continues to take place rill the egg is matuie. The yolk has a 
tendency to collect at one pole of the egg, 

Plate 2, figure 21, vshows a stage wijcre the follicle is 5-S 
layered tuid the yolk bodies aic settling down towauls one side. 

Plate, 2, figure 22, represents another older stage showing 
large yolk bodies definitely collected at the nuclear pole. In 
fact, when the egg is mature and its nucleus has shifted to the 
periphery the fatty yolk is seen ciowded up near the nucleus. 

it has been observed in Da Fano slides that when the folli- 
cle IS 4-5 layered, definite vacuoles are present. These take the 
place of Golgi or fatty y-^olk which has not been fined (Plate 
I, figure 1 1 V). The Golgi bodies arc seen in a granular form in 
between these valuolcs (Gr. Gb.). They tend to become smaller 
as the egg matures till finally m the mature egg they practically 
disappear. This is due to the fact that most of them ai e used up 
in the formation of yolk. 

Fatty yolk formation of this kind was found by me also 
in tire squirrel (12). It has not been described in mammals by 
previous workers. 

Albuminous or proleid yolk Is fairly plentifal It arises 
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when the follicle is double layeied and aftet the mitochondiia 
have fully dispersed in the cytoplasm (PI 2, fig. 18). Albuminous 
yolk here is of two kinds, ^^I) purely mitochondrial and (2) cyto- 
plasmic formed under the influence of mitochondria. The for- 
mer is formed by the mitochondiia directly sweUing up into 
yolk. Pink bodies like the mitochondria were visible in patches 
in Regaud-Tupa and Champy shdes after staining with acid 
fuchsin (PL 2, figs. 16, i8y They were of varying sizes 
though not as large as fatty yolk. The smaller ones were 
swollen mitochondria (S.M.) and the larger ones mitochondrial 
yolk (hl.Y.). It was also observed that occasionally a single 
mitochondria is lodged within a vacuole (PI z, figs. 1 8 and 
20). The mitochondria within these vacuoles swell up to 
almost double the normal size and form yolk spheres. 

In some of the sections it was observed that mitochondiia 
encircled vacuoles in a very defimte manner (figs. 18 and 20). 
In older stages of the egg a fairly large amount of proteid yolk 
IS present (PL 2 fig. 17 M.Y.) 

F. Ni^clm and Nnckolar Ext fusions 

I found Bouin slides very successfixl for the study of the 
nucleus and its extrusions Extrusions were also seen in other 
fixatives such as Champy and Regaud-Tupa. In the young 
oocytes which are without a folhcle, the nucleus is large and 
occupies a central position. Its contents consist of a network 
of chromatin and a number of nucleoli and nucleolar buds 
(PI. 3, fig. 30.). No definite large nucleus was observed. 

With the growth of the oocyte and at the one layered condi- 
tion of the follicle it is found that a few nucleolar^ extrusions are 
visible in the cytoplasm (fig- 3 1 N E ) There is a steady in- 
crease in activity from this stage onwards to the double layered 
condition of the folhcle. At the stage where the foUicle is double 
layered the nucleus of the egg is extremely active Numerous 
nucleolar buds are visible which remind one of small strings of 
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beads A nunibci of nudcoKr buds arc also seen adhcrinq to 
the nticlcar nacrobratic 011 tts side, besides tbjs a number 
of bodies of a similar natuie aio found just outside the nuclear 
membrane suggesting that they have been extruded from tire 
nucleus In fact, the aviicdo cytoplasm is studded witlr nuclco- 
lai extrusions which arc ofen beaded and rescnihle the 
nuclear buds in tire nucleopliiMn (figs. zB and 29 N. U ). It 
seems probable that tlrcsc extrusions Iravc been passed out 
through the nuclear uictnlrrane in solution and have been con- 
densed tn the cytoplasm inimediatcly after extrusion for in no 
place did the nuclear membrane show any sign of a nipturc. 

Yolic bodies arc tdsrblc and can be rcaihly distinguished 
from the nudcolaf extrusions, owing to the fact that they are 
round and occur isnlaicd (PI, figs, and 29 Y. B.). This is 
the most active stage uf the nucleus, from tills stage onwatds 
activity decreases. 

With the growth of the egg the nucleus moves towards 
the penphciy and at the stage of maturation occupies a distinct 
peripheral position in tiie egg and is known as the germinal 
vesicle (PI 3, figs. 24, 25, 26 and PL z, fig 17 N.), This is 
characteristic of all Iiuthcrian mammals. The nucleus becomes 
very vesicular and contains vacuoles (PI. 2, fig. 17, N. V, and 
PL 3, fig. 26, N. V.) At this stage the nucleolar buds are few 
and in some eases six to seven nucleolar buds are seen scattered 
in the nucleus (PL 2, fig. 17, M. U.) 

The nucleolar extrusions diminish in size and in number 
[^N. E. Fig. z6, Plate 3). Vacuoles are seen in the cytoplasm 

M. V. which probably indicate tlie positions of fatty yolk which 
have not been fked. 

Nucleolar extrusions do not take any part in vitellogenesis 
and finally disappear in the cytoplasm. Nucleolar extrusions 
when found in Champy and Regaud-HYpa (Plate 2, Fig. 16 

N. E.) could be very readily distinguished and were not con- 
fused with toiochondrial yolk 
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OBSERVxVTION OF VITAL STAINING AND 
CENTRIFUGE EXPERIMENTS 

It was extremely difficult to examine this matenal intra vitatr 
with or without stain. The ovary as mentioned previously i. 
very compact owing to the capsular connective tissue and the 
stroma. The eggs are very well protected by the foUicle. 
This makes it a difficult material for the penetration o£ vital dyes. 

The experiments were more successful with younger ovaries 
which had less stroma and could be teased out with less difficulty. 

The material was cut into very small pieces in physiological 
salt solution and placed m the required dyes. The usual Janus 
giceii B and neutral red were utilized. Osmic acid in combi- 
nation with neutral red was also tried. 

The eggs were first studied before staining. Small pieces 
of the ovary were teased out. The oocytes were visible though 
obscured by the rows of folhcle cehs. For the sake of conve- 
nience they were removed from the follicle by gently pressing and 
rubbing the cover-slip over the material on the slide. The oocy- 
tes were thus isolated and then studied. They are spherical and 
jelly-like with a wide zona peUuada. 

The Golgi bodies are seen distinctly as discrete refractde 
bodies. The mitochondria ate dust like and non-refractile. 

Staining with Neutral R^<d~Pieces of the ovaiy which had 
been immersed in neutral red solution were teased out on the 
slide. As the dye had not penetrated evenly, a drop of dilute 
ncuttal red was allowed to run under the covershp, and indivi- 
dual oocytes were removed as in the previous case. After about 
1 5 -20 minutes patches of the vacuome appeared in the cytoplasm. 
At first small patches of the vacuome appeared and later the 
larger ones became prommently marked out Plate III. fig. 32. 

Neutral red and osmic acid . — ^Vety dilute osmic acid was uti- 
lized. It was prepared by addmg a drop of 2% osmic in a large 
watch glass containing physiological salt solution A drop of 
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tins mixture ^v'^s placed on ncutnl mi stained material After 
aslrorttm-ethe-Golg. I ct.i-.arl_ seen with adatk osmio- 

pbilic lim and central c!-romt>ni nine poition The} appeared 
as vesicles and cicscenls and were diV.incth,' sepriafc fjom the 
vacuonae. Large blackish bodies— iht lolk bodies, wcic also 
seen Plate III. iig 35. 

Jcj/://s G/iCu B , — As in t! e c..sc of neutral icd adiop of dilute 
Janus preen B nas aliou'eo to '"un undti the coversUp to die 
mateiial winch had h.ecn leased .\ftcr aboii.t iiftcen minu- 

tes, patches of mitociu tndria wxtc \isiblc, 'The mitochondria 
Were stained preen and wcic gianidai and rod-like in appcaiance. 

-'fhese eapeiiincnls wvie pci formed prior to 
viral staining and wcic can led out with the purpose of observ- 
ing what effect centdfuge luus on the v'acnomc and Gol)’,i bodies. 
Small pieces of the ovaty were placed in pin siological salt solu- 
tion and ccntiifugcd at a spceil of 5500 rcvcjkuions per minute 
for 2 hours. 'The pieces w'crc tlicn teased out and c.aarnincd 
with neutral red and osmic acid, 'fhe former was used fiist. 
The vacuo nic made its appearance after about 15-20 minutes. 

In some of th.c eggs it was observed that the vacuomc liad a 
tendency to collect at one side rjf the egg. With the addition 
of dilute osmic acid the Clolgi bodies were stained in the cbarac- 
teiistic way and apparently occupied one pole of the egg. The 
lajeis though distinctly present sliowcd that die material needed 
to be centrifuged for a much longer period in order to attain 
more convincing results. 


DISCUSSION 

The Bgg Mmbrmes 

The Origin of the Zona Pellucidat — The origin of the Zona 
Pellucida has been the subject of much controversy. Those 
who have given detailed accounts of the mammalian zona pcllu- 
cida may be grouped into three dasses 
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1. Those who regard it as originating from the egg cyto 
plasm. 

2. Those who maintain it is derived from processes of the 
egg epcthclium or from an exoplastic or intercellular substance 
of the cells of the epethelium. 

3. Those who state its origin to be uncertain. Van Bene- 
den, Kollihcp Sobatta belong to class I. Van Beneden (37) 
suppoi is this View because of the fact that in normal follicles of 
bat, the egg cells are in close contact so that the 2ona of one 
touched the zona of another to the exclusion of the epethehal 
layer. 

Other workers like Flemming, Retzius, Von Ebner state 
that the zona is formed of cytoplasmic prolongations of the epe- 
thclial cells. 

Retzius (33) states that in the rabbit cylindrical cells send 
out branched processes, which gradually interlace so that a thick 
network originates round the egg. A consolidation occurs on 
the inner belt of this network forming the zona. In the com- 
pletely developed zona pellucida the outer zona is also consoli- 
dated and between the inner zona and the surface of the egg, 
radiating striations can be recogmsed Mss A Thing (36) 
working on the zona pellucida of turtles states that during its 
growth it is formed of two or three different elements, (a) the 
fundamental homogeneous substance filling up tbe spaces m 
between, (b) a system of numerous canals or tubules, (c) fila- 
ments ot prolongations of the epethehal cells which are connec- 
ted with the surface of the egg. According to her it is most 
favourable for the conveyance of nutritive material. Gatenby 
working on Omithorhynchus shows that tie pre-zona sub- 
stance begins to form at a stage when the follicle changes from 
the one-layered to the double layered condition. He says that 
the pre-zona substance seems to be defimtely formed by the 
follicle cells. Moreover tiE the last stage of development of the 
oocyte the fohde cells he m close relationship with the zona 
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and TV hen the s e\truded the naked eel c f the fol clc cells 

are left supporting the tnn- that the /ona and the h>lhclc cells 
were pieviouoly Intimately related 

Tn this animal tire i^ona makes its appearance at the stage 
when die single layered folhcL h.ns nitdv, ifs appearance and the 
follicle cells aic noL very large, dhroutpiout the development 
ol the zona there is a ck>sc rclatinnsutp between it and the hdli-- 
cle cells, specially the inteicellucular spates of the folhcle cells 
and It seems as if the zona is of folUculat origin. 

Colg! Bfjrht'S ahtl i hi! r pum the VoUicidar 

h.pcik’hnm to the /ppr 

Befoic discussing the picscnt findings on this material it 
would he well to review the work tjf some of the previous woik’ 
ers along this line. 

Most of them believe that the Golgi apparatus exists in a 
jaxtanuciear form in the young oocyte and later fragments, 
and passes to the periphery and ultimately it e.xists in the 
form of small particles distributed about the peiiphcry. 

Sjovali (55) w'as the first to state that the Golgi apparatus 
in Cavu was m the form of a hollow sphcie situated at one 
pole of the nucleus. 'X'he sphece breaks up and the fragments 
pass to the periphery. 

Rio Hortega (52) states that the Golgi apparatus of the 
guinea pig and rabbit is m ttie form of a network, occupying 
a juxtanuclcar position. In older eggs the Golgi material 
occurs as a loose network of thick threads situated at the 
periphery. 

Other workers such as Caitaneo working on guinea pig, 
rabbit and bat, Nihoul (28) working on rabbit, Gresson (1:8) 
on mouse agree with such old workers as Sjovali. 

In the squirrel I found a similar condition of the Golgi 
apparatus as described by these workers but in the rabbit I did no' 
observe the juxtanuclear Golgi apparatus in either DaJFano or 
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I odford preparations On tlie othe hand, I found the infiT 
tration of Golj^i bodies from the follicular epethelium to the 
egg to be a very characteristic feature of oogenesis occurring 
at all stages of development i.c., when the follicle has just made 
an appearance and befote the zona pellucida is established, tc 
a stage where the egg is about to undergo maturation. 

That gmnulcs could pass from the follicle cells into the 
egg is a vciy old idea. \v aldeyer, I.oyez and other authors 
have described the passage of granules into the egg. 

In reptiles, Loyez empliasiscs that the large follicle cells 
furnish substances to the egg for the formation of yolk and 
these substances pass out by canal like processes and may be 
fluid, semifluid or granular. 

Btambcll (lo) in the fowl was the first to observe the 
Golgi bodies infiltcring into the egg from the folhde cells. 
Bhattachaiya (3) simultaneously observed the phenomenon 
in Testudo graeca. Since then several others have observed 
it in this laboratory in both vertebrates and invertebrates. 

Among the vertebrates — fishes, reptiles, birds and amphi- 
bians, this phenomena has been dealt with by Bhattacharya, 
Das and Dutta (5) and also by other workers. Among the 
invertebrates it has been studied in such forms as Periplaneta 
orientalis, Scylla, Appias, etc. 

In the rabbit the Golgi bodies of the folhde cells are ex- 
truded at all stages, though there is periodical activity and at 
times large instalments are infiitered into the egg. The Golgi 
bodies like the nutrient material of Waldeyer and Loyez pass 
in a granular form and are eventually converted into yolk. 

Brambeli (10) observed in the fowl that the Golgi apparatus 
in the follicle cell divides into two and only one-half is extruded 
into egg. In the rabbit a large number of Golgi bodies were 
produced in the follicle cells periodically and these prior to infil- 
tration collected in patches neat the zona and filtered into the 
egg Infiltration took place through all the membranes of the 
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The mode f ^ >n of t .t C^ol> i ix^dics from the foUi- 
rle cell to t'^c c.,n he raoJMv.fni, or io d‘C form of granules 
nroiigh distinct ciu-nnek' in 

']'Ke littLf !'i .s been ohoe'''" 'd. in tnuoises h) o'niUicinp'a 
(3) .r'-d tn A ice: 1> ’b R. B'- tMeehai^.i and also hv me 

m squn rcl f 12). 'f'hc onh" tii.Tv'vnce hchvcen tot roises and mim- 
:nah was tinu a iibrilku ’ oci n is pwsent in the fotnicr and ab 
sent in the latter. 


In the Inii'ha^.tnl mode of e\ii ush^n the Clolgi }’K')dies may 
be estrmku hi a gi anvil ir foiin <>\ ihcv may jvss in cfjinpira- 
tivelv latgc lunyas ‘I fie foonci was descubed in nunv nntmals 
both vertebnue and invcitcbsatc, 'I he 1 ittci was ol'sctvcd in the 
fowl b}' Btanii)vil (to) and m Uromastit: and (hlotcs by Blutta- 
ciury.t, Dass and !>utta ( 5 ). 

In this animal tlie mode of cxtmsion is dcunituly haphaiiafd 
and the Golgi bodies aio e\tmde<l as due granules. 

'i'he ewttudctl bodies of the follicle cells play a dciinitc role 
in oogenesis and arc cotncitcd into fatiy yolk. As the egg 
matures the CJolgi bodies become very gruimlai and eventually 
disappear. In the inatuto egg all that is left of them is found 
in a peripheral iing. 

There is diflcrencc of optnu/u as regards the rnorphological 
naairc of Golgi bodies Brambcil and Gatcnby have shown 
that the Golgi body in tiic nc'-vc cells of Helix is in the foim of 
curved rods or ring-shaped dictv'somcs. Nath in a scries of 
papers has shown that it is always vesicular with a cliromophilic 
cottcx and a chromophobic centre. Bhattachari'a (3) has des- 
cribed various forms in toiloisc such as crescents, tods and 
platelets. 

In the material under investigation they existed in the form 
of vesicles, crescents and granules and. were seen thus in feed 
preparations as well as by intra vitam and after treatment with 
osmic. 
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'!& lo'^v fjf the cytf'Jci^' of tht niuin- 
tuiini hi'OtiiT' in ail Maizes of the hfc 
IXiiiKi (t| yy'cAvth of the tc the 
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"'OitinJ tl’tc viaUinc both of thx\o]l: nucleus. \s the oorac 
[,io\cs lana'h the uittoehotu.lm :iK>vt' and cac ^CiUcietl 
Lhtoii;,,rhouc ibo citopLism. 

A SLiiiliii condttEon wrci found b} die present wntcr in tia 
ojhbit. bi thiC \cn' ccii^ ocattc \nhidi is cnibcckk'd in the cor- 
tie’ll Uici the nutocbrmdrta am a^grcii:.'».ted near the nucleus in 
a dense arca—tiiu vtjfk nuelcua of Ikihuini. 

If was found by Wfirkcrs <^f the Viinhdcr f^tnebt school and 
also by bc\i (i.$) that dining the later .stages i,e. afici: themuo- 
ebonJda have been dispeua-d evenly in the cytoplasm, they 
come to be at tlie intngui of the egg end foim a periphctal 7,ona, 
I'nhke the above worbers it was found by' me in the rabbit that a 
marginal zone existed in tlic younger egg. 'i'hc imiginal zone at 
these stages may be due to tlie feet that tlie infiltration of inito- 
chnndria occurs at these stages and a laigc number of mito- 
chondria are intioduccd from the follicle into the egg. This is 
specially marked, at the stage where the follicle is changing to 
the double layered condition. Consequently at this partiailar 
stage the marginal zone is full of mitochondria. At the stage 
vTcre the follicle is fully double lay cred the peripheral zone 
spreads inwards and the mitochondria are scattered evenly 
in the cytoplasm. 

The present investigations on this animal prove that mito- 
chondria play a very definite and important part in vitellogene- 
sis. They are found to give rise to yolk directly and also in- 
directly. 

As regards die motphological nature of mitochondria they 
have been found to exist in various forms such as granules, rods 
and filaments 
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In the r bbit t c were found m the form of rods and gra 
ndes and existed hi ptotelcts both in the \oungcr as well as in 
the older eggs 

The inhination of mitoebondria from the follicle to the 
egg has been obscivcd by Iheitracharya asid 1 C. B. Lall hi tor- 
loses (6). Jn the you og eggs of the juousc, Citessoa (18) has 
shovvOi that the mifochrsndrta are more numerous in the pait of 
the cell tic\r to the oocyte. He supposes that the niuocbondna 
may take part in the foimtition of a secretion which is absorbed 
b} the oocyte. 

The present writs. r finds the infiitralion of mitociiondjia 
active in the 3'C'unger srages where tire follicle is one-layered, 
and the stage rehcic it is changing tet liic <loub!c tajH'rcd condi- 
tion. At the kttei stage mitochondtial p.itchcs c.vist near the 
20na which is choked full of niitoclumtlria. 

Yo!/:: 

Yolk bodies are vetv plentiful in this animal. Yolk has 
been definitely divided by Uk present d.iv cytok>gists into two 
kinds i,c. the fatty and the piutctd or albuminous yolk. 

Both these types of \olk were ffjund in rabbit in a fairly 
large amouni. fatty yolk founation took place at a stage 
where the foUicic w'as 4-5 layered and piotcid }oIk at a stage 
wheie the follicle was double luerod. 

As regards the formation rT fith, \ol!g lliischlej (20) was 
the first to dcsciibc the origin of fritv volk fn>m Golgi bodies. 
Since then Gatenby, Buimheil, Nath, BhaUacbaiya have upheld 
this view. Nath iia.s shown in a number of animals that fatty 
\olk arises from Golgi bodies which deposit free fat in the chio- 
mophohic part. In squirrel fatty yolk formation was very 
pronounced (la). 

Gtesson working on mouse (iti) does not find fatty yolk 
in normal eggs bat lias described fatt) bodies in atretic eggs. 

In the rabbit tindcc ejtanimaiion swollen Golgi bodies and 
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Golgi yolk bodies were visible in Ludford slides and first made 
an appcanincc at a stage ubcrc the follicle was 4 5 layered. 
This fact was farther confirmed b}’' Dafano slides which, showed 
eggs of the same stage where vacuoles weie present in the cyto- 
plasm. These vacuoles repiesented fat vdiich did not fix. Besides 
this, vacuoles were also found in older eggs fixed in Bouin. 

The Golgi oiigin of fatty yolk was further confirmed when 
Ludford sections were overbieached by Henneyguy’s method. 
It was found that fatty yolk was partially dissolved leaving 
behind large vesicles and crescents Then again it was observ- 
ed by fresh coverslip preparations that fatty or Golgi yolk turned 
black after treatment with osmic. The mitochondrial origin of 
proteid yolk has been shown by many workers such as 
Hirschler, Gatenby, Nath, Bhattacharya and his collaborators, 
and previous workers on mammals have also obsciwed it. 

In this animal two types of proteid yolk arc found viz, mito- 
chondrial and cytoplasmic. The latter was apparently formed 
under the influence of mitochondria 

As regards the mitochondrial origin of proteid yolk Mon- 
teresso (26) describes alterations in the mitochondtia of growing 
mammalian ova coincident with the formation of deutoplasmic 
granules whicli he interprets as indicaling the formation of yolk 
bv mitochondtia. 

In the rabbit under investigation, it was found that mito- 
chondria directly gave rise to yolk. In some cases the mito- 
chondria became swollen in the bare cytoplasm whereas in other 
cases they were found swelling up in vesicles and fornuiig yolk. 

The mitochondrial yolk as seen in Begaud-Tupa slides, 
stained with acid fuchsin were m no case coiofused with the nuc- 
leolar extrusions which also appeared alongside. The latter 
took up a definite darker stam like the nucleoli of the nucleo- 
plasm. 

The indirect role of mitodiondria in vitellogenesis has been 
observed by many workers. 
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Russo (34) du^cr bcs tho for lu on of )o in the o, to], lasm 
here nutoel ondna d hnitel surr lund \ acuolcs and f arm j oJk 
O. Vjnlidct btrichf (5S) has shonii Ihai during the 
dispersal of mitochonu! la from liie )‘Oik nucleus stage to the 
sragc of die nimguiai zone of the mitochondria, vacuoles arc 
formed in tiic cyioplasni and these gme dsc to volk. 

Bhattacharya and K. B. Rail luve shown m tortoises (6) 
that mitochondria suriound \ucaoIes in vchuu tolh is claljoi-ated 
The picsent wnter itods, that in rabbit dehnttc vacuoRs 
are formed in the cytoplasm, 'ihc mllodiondiia surround 
these and \olk is foimcil in them under the iniluence of 
mitocbondiia. 


NnelcHX t’rid \NckrJ{>r iixi'i^ikms 

I'hc nucleus in tiu young eggs of rabbit is large and central 
but moves towards die periplicrv as the e'gg matures. It be- 
comes very vacuolated in t!ic maiuic stage*. 

In the young of>c) tes a number of small nucleoli arc seen 
stretched across 011 a meshwork of chromation. No definite 
large nucleolus was obseuwed at this stage 

Previous workers liave dcsciihcd the nucleolus giving rise 
to buds. Gresson (iS) has obsetwed thi.s in mouse. Tn the 
animal under invest igatic/n larger and smaller bodies were 
visible in the nucleus in younger eggs It is likely that the 
smaller ones are nudcolai buds. In older cp,gs j-6 nucleoli 
arc present- 

That nucleolar extrusions arc founvl m the cytoplasm is a 
well established fact and has been obseued by most of the 
prominent workers c.g., Catenby, irndford, ilogben, Nath and 
Bhattacharya, who have found them in a number of animals. 

in rabbit, nucleolar extrusions ate found in young stages 
but nuclear activity is very marked at the stage where the fol- 
licle is double kyeted. 'fhcrc scorns little doubt that the bodies 
found in the cytoplasm in Bouiu slides arc nucleokr extrusions 
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Ihey have a strikini, resemblance to the bodies ■within tic 
nucleus Besides, these bodies lue found lying very close to 
the inner side of chc nucleat nicinbranc and also outside tlie nu- 
clear nicaihranc i.e. in llte cytoplasm, thus suggesting that the 
latier have been c vtiiuled. 

The nuclear membrane did not sJtov any sign of being tup- 
tiucd at any place. It sccnis highly piobabic undci the circums- 
tances that the nuclear material was extruded in solution and 
condensed again on reaclimg the cytoplasm. This vie'w has 
been held by llaivcy in Carcinus (19) and by Gresson in mouse 
(18). 

Nucleolar extmsions have been found to cake part in vitel- 
logenesis in various animals. Heiuvig states time yolk is laid 
down by chromadtal material extruded from the nucleus. 
Gresson (18) has shown that nucleolar extrusions definitely gave 
rise to yolk in oocj'tcs of the mouse. 

The piescnt writer has not observed this in the rabbit 
althouglt nucleolar extrusions were very plentiful. 

Nucleolar extrusions diminished in number and in size as 
the egg matutes and it is very probable tlrnt they aic absorbed 
in the cytoplasm, 

Vaemme 

Much controveisy still persists regarding Parat’s vacuome 
hypothesis, which stated that the classical Golgi apparatus 
was an artefact and was produced by the piecipitation of osmic 
or Sliver round about vacuoles, which were the real Golgi 
bodies. Parat’s observations and conclusions were drawn from 
his work done on the sahvaiy glands of the cliirononms larva. 
Krujukowa (23) Beams and Goldsmith (z) reviewed the work 
on the salivary glands of the chironomus larva, and definitely 
found the typical Golgi bodies existing as crescents. These were 
explained by Parat as “chondriome actif ’’ and the vacuoles as 
vacuome Parat’s vaxmome hypothesis has been supported by 
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workers such as Covcl and hcott and other workers on Ptot02a 
such as Hail and Ins coliaDonitors, 

hiany piescnt da} cjtologists aic now in total disagreement 
with Parat’s hyporhesn. 

Beams (i) found the vacuomc ;uid Gvoigi bodies existing 
as independent structures in the sainc cell, \iith (ay) has shown 
in the fresh eggs of Tdcosiean fislics ilut vacuornc and Golgi 
eicmentb aie independent stju^,tuies. llic Golgi elements go 
deep black in osnitc anti the vacuoles are stained with neutral 
red. 

Bhattadiarya and Das f 4 ) litvc found Golgi bodies and 
vacuome existing as tndcpcndctit sfrucrurcs. Many \v'orhers 
such as Gatenbtj Hnschki, Ahmue, Voinov have found the 
vacuome and Golgi elements separate from each other. 

In this lahoratorv woikcfs trn dihcicnt animals both vet- 
tebtato and invcrtcbi.ite have come to the conclusion that 
vacuome and Golgi dements ate distinct and separate from one 
aoothoi. W'ith rcgaid io inammais, I found in the ease of the 
squirrel that tlie Golgi bodies and vacuome w'crc definitely sepa- 
rate stmeturcs. In the ptesent investigation on the rabbit X 
found the vacuome and Ciolgi bodies existing side by side. The 
Golgi elements went black m osmic and the vacu<«nc was stained 
with neutral red. ih>th these structures were seen, simultane- 
ously when a combination of osmic and ncutial red was utiliy^ed. 

Sm/mafy 

1. The cell inclusions have been studied both by fixed 
preparations as well as by intia-vitam and vital staining experi- 
ments. 

2 . The ovary is compact, consisting of a medullary stroma 
of interstitial polyhedral tells and a capsular cortical connective 
tissue, in which the early oocytes are embedded and undergo 
their early development i e the formation of the one layered 
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follicle and its growth up to tl e formation of the second layer 

3. Atretic follicles are common. In the young follicle, 
whete the laycis consist of one to two rows of cells the egg dege- 
nerates and the cells of the follicle proliferate into the egg. 
Atretic follicles 'With membranes show a degeneration of the 
follicle cells wdnch ate irrcgalar and lose their polygonal shape. 
Eggs of such follicles arc very much elongated. 

4. Corpus iuteum. was seen. The w'alls of the graffian 
follicle undergo infolding and large luteal cells are present. 

5 . Egg meral-jranes consist of a theca externa, theca in- 
terna, membrana granulosa and zona pellucida. 

6 . The development of folhcle was carefully studied 
from the earliest stage to the mature stage. 

7. The zona pellucida appears when the follicle is single- 
layered and the cells of the follicle are not very large. It appears 
as a membranous structure only observed with very high mag- 
nification. It lies in close contact with the follicle cells and the 
intercellular spaces of the latter. It grows rapidly in the early 
stages and consists of an outer denser, narrower region and an 
inner, broader, transparent layer. The outer encroaches on the 
inner, and in the older stages forms the substance of the zona. 
The zona in the mature stage of the egg is very broad and does 
not possess radial sttiation. 

8. The justanuciear Golgi apparatus was not somehow, 
seen in either Dafano or Ludford preparations. Infilttation 
of Golgi bodies forms a predominating feature of oogenesis. 
It takes place from the earhest stages, as soon as the follicle makes 
its appearance i.e. before the zona is formed and contmues 
tdl the egg is mature. It ceases when the egg is quite mature. 
Activity is greater at certain stages. The Golgi bodies prior to 
infiltration collect in patches near the zona. They are exttuded 
in a haphazard fashion into the egg. The Golgi bodies which 
have been extmded into the egg disperse in the cytoplasm and 
are converted mto yolk. They dimmish m size and number as 
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the egg matures In the mature stage only a peripheral nm of 
Golgi bodies remains 

9. Golgi bodies have a duplex structure i.e. an osmiophi- 
he rim and a central chromophobic portion, 

10. Mitochondria aic concentrated m the very early stage 
in a juxtanuclcar manner forming the yolh-nucicus of Balbiani. 

ir. The mitochondria are dispersed from the 3'olk nucleus 
of Balbiani stage and collect in patches forming a rim at the 
peiiphery of tlic egg. The petiplieral rim of mitochondria per- 
sists till the stage when the follicle becomes double layered. 
At this stage the rim spreads inwards and the mitochondria are 
dispersed in patches in the entire cytoplasni. 

12. Infiltration of mitochondria takes place when the fol- 
licle is single layered, but is very active at tlie stage where the 
follicle is changing to the double layered condition. The 
mode of extrusion is haplmard like the Golgi bodies. 

13. Yolk is present m a fairly large amount. Two types of 
yolk arc found; Golgi yolk and pjotcid yolk. 

14. Fatty yolk or Golgi yolk begins to be formed when the 
follicle is 4-5 layered. Golgi bodies swell up and give rise 
to yolk as seen in Ludford slides whereas in Dafano slides 
vacuoles make their appearance at the corresponding stage. 

1 5. Proteid or albuminous yolk is formed when the follicle 
is 1 layered. It is of mitochondrial origin. It is formed (i) 
by the mitochondria directly swelling up into yolk in a vesicle 
or in tlie bare cytoplasm; (2) by the mitochondria surrounding 
a vesicle where yolk is elaborated under the influence of mito- 
chondria and is definitely cytoplasmic, being fixed in Bouin 
slides. 

16. The nucleus occupies a central position in the egg in 
young stages, but moves to die periphery in the older stages, as 
the egg matures. 

17. Nucleolar extrusions are present, at practically all stages 
of oogenesis. At the stage where die follicle is single layered 
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they tire comparatively fewer. Nuclear activity is very great 
at the stage where the follicle is double layered and the cj^toplasm 
of the egg is full of beaded Critmsions. They become fewer 
as the egg matures and m the mature condition of the egg they 
become diminished in sire as well as in iuimber. 

i8. Goigi bodies arc seen intra vitam in living cells, both 
before and after the addition of osmic acid. They have a duplex 
structure, an osniiopiuiic rim and a central choroniophobic por- 
tion. They appear as vesicles and crescents. 

jp. Vacuonac is seen after staining with neutral red. It 
appears first in small patches and later in larger ones. 

20. Golgi bodies and Vacuorae arc separate structures as 
seen when neutral red and osmic acid are used in fresh prepara- 
tions one after the other. 

21. ]\litochondria arc seen in green patches after staining 
with Janus green. The mitocliondiia exist as rods and granules. 


EXPLANA^nON OF PI.ATES 
The figures were drawn with the help of the Camera Lucida. 

?kte 1. 

Fig. I . DaFano toned and stained with safranin and light 
green Early oocyte where the follicle is one-layered. No 
7ona is present. Golgi bodies arc found in the follicle and in- 
filtration takes place. 

Fig. 2. DaFano. Toned and stained. Oil immersion 

diagram. Early oocyte later than Fig. i. Zona has just appear- 
ed. Infiltration takes place. 

Fig. 5. DaFano. Toned and stained. Oil immersion 

liagtam, showing a later stage where the zona has developed. 
Infiltration of Golgi bodies takes place through the intercellular 
ipaces of the follicle in the form of a beaded chain. Intercellular 
jpaces ate m close contact with the zona. 
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Fig 4 - DaFano Toned and stained with safranm and 
light green F ill c c is oneiar-crcl nd has grown Zona 
pcllucida is well-developed acUve showing a zones, an outer 
denser, narrower zone ami an inner ti.insparent zone. Infiltra- 
tion is verp active. Gf>lgi botlies me present in patches in the 
follicle close to the zona. Golgi bodies ate very numerous m 
the outer zone of the zona pellucida. 

F'ig. j. DaFano, toned unstained. I’olUclc is in the 
advanced one layered conduion. \\''ide intercellular spaces are 
piescnt between the follicle cells. Infiltration is less active. 
Golgi bodies arc present in a rim. at the penphciy of the egg 
and the rim has a tendency to spread in. 

Fig, 6 . Ludford uablc.ichcd. Jmllicle is two-laycicd. 
Infiltration is active. Goigi bodies collect in patches close to 
the zona before iniiltcring. 

Fig. 7. DaFano, toned. Stained with safianm and light 
green. PoIUcIe is two-laycicd. Infiltration is very active. 
Golgi bodies already in the* egg arc dispersed in patches, 

Fig. 8. f.udfoKl Dnldcachcd. Follicle four-layered. 
Infiltration of Golgi bodies is very active. Mode of cstmsion 
is haphazard- Golgi }olk is present. 

Fig. 9. DaFano, toned and unstained. Theca externa 
and ifltetna arc well marked. Alembrana granulosa is three-lay- 
ered, Infiltration of Golgi bodies is active through all the four 
membranes i.e. theca externa and interna, membrana granulosa 
and zona peilucida. 

Fig. 10. F’heca externa and interna arc present membrana 
granulosa is 4-laycred. Infiltration of Golgi bodies is less 
marked. The Golgi bodies have dispersed evenly in the 
cytoplasm. 

Fig. II. DaFano. Toned and unstained, hlerabrana 
granulosa is 4-5 layered. Vacuoles arc ptcseiit in the cyto- 
plasm and are in place of yolk bodies. Golgi bodies arc present 
between the vacuoles and ate granular. 
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Fig. 12. Rcgaud-Tiipi. Stained with acid fuchsin, J' 
portion of the ovaiy showing the outer capsular or connective 
tissue layer. The t'ounger oocyte shows the tnitochondrit 
concentiatcd at the yolk nucleus of Balbiam and also two dis- 
persed patches of mitochondria. The older egg shows the peri- 
pheral rim of mitochondria. 

Fig. 13. Regaud-Tupa. stained with acid fuchsin. Peri- 
pheral rim of mitochondria is present in the egg, and infiltration 
of mitochondrk takes place from the follicle which is one-layered. 

Fig. 14. Regaud-Tupa stained with acid fuchsin. 
Advanced stage of the one-layered follicle which has wide inter- 
cellular spaces. Peripheral rim of mitochondiial patches are 
present in the egg. 

Fig. 15. Regaud-Tupa stained with acid fuchsin. Fol- 
licle is dividing into the two. The peripheral rim of mito- 
chondria is spreading inwards into the egg. 

Fig. 16. Champy stained with acid fuchsin. Mitochon- 
dria have dispersed evenly in patches many of the mitochon- 
dria are swollen. Nucleolar extrusions are present staining 
like the nucleoli. 

Fig. 17. Regaud-Tupa stained with acid fuchsin. Mature 
stage of the egg showing the gerniinative vesicle. Mitochon- 
drial yolk is present. 

Fig. 18. Regaud-Tupa, stained with acid fuchsin. Fol- 
licle is two-layered. Mitochondria are evenly dispersed and 
swollen mitochondria are visible. Vesicles are present in 
which swollen mitochondria are lodged. Also vesicles are 
surrounded by mitochondria. 

Fig 19, Regaud-Tupa. Stained with acid fuchsin. 
Foiiide is two-layered. Infiltration of mitochondria takes place. 

Fig. 20. Regaud-Tupa, stained with acid fuchsin. Oil 
immersion study. Mitochondria are giving rise to yolk. 
Vesicles are present in the cytoplasm in which yolk is elabo- 
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tatcd by mitochondna MitoclioiKlrn are also seen surround 
inff the resides 

Fjg. 21, Ludford unbleached shon''ing fatty yolk forma- 
tion. Yolk collects at rinc pok of the egg. 

Fig, 22. Ludfoid, bicacbed by lienneyguy’s method 
shows fath^ vuik formation. Yolk collects at one pole. Golgi 
%esiclcs and descents aic niesent. 

Fig. 25. Ludfoid bleached. Oil immersion study. 
Shows fatty yolk fotmation. Swollen Golgi bodies arc present 
also kige Goigi vesicles and crescents where the fat has 
dissolved out. 
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Fig 24. DaFano. Toned and unstained. A portion of 
a giaffian follicle, showing the following structures. I'heca 
externa and intcena, special ce*ll iiont*, columnar and polyhedral 
granulosa. Follicular spaces and a mature egg where the golgi 
bodies are at ranged at the pcriphciy in a ring like fashion. 

Fig. 25. Bouin stained with eo.sin and hacmatoxylin, 
shows the theca externa and interna with their blood vessels. 
Large follicular spaces arc visible, which have liquor folliculi. 
The egg 13 mature and the egg is at the stage of the gcrminative 
vesicle. 

Fig. z 6 . Bouin stained with, cosin and haematoxylm. Oil 
immersion study of a small poTtit)n of the mature egg. Nucleus 
is vacuolated. Small and few' nucleolar extrusions arc present. 
Vacuoles are seen in the cytoplasm. 

Fig, 27. Bouin stained with Mann’s methyl blue cosin. 
Mature graffian follicle, which has ruptured on the inner side 
into the stroma. Strands of cytoplasm connect the egg to the 
parietal granulosa. 

Fig. 28. Bouin stained with haeniatoxylin and cosin. Oil 
immersion study. Follicle is two-layered. Nucleus is very 
active. Beaded nucleolar extrusions are abundant. Yolk 
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bodies are visible 

Fig. ap. Bouia stained vith haematoxylin and eosin. 
FoUidc is two layered. Nuclear activity is very marked. 
Nucleolar extrusions arc found in abundance, also yolk bodies. 

Fig. 50. Bouin blamed udth cosm and ktemato.vylln. 
FoUicle is not present. Nucleus is central. 

Fig. 31. Bouui stained with hacmatoxylin and eosin. 
Follicle is onc-laycred. A few nuckolai- extrusions arc piescnt. 

Fig. 32. Fresh oocyte seen after treatment with neutral 
red. Shows the patches of vacuomc. 

Fig- 3 3 . Oil immersion study of the living egg stained with 
Janus Green- Showdng mitochondrial patches wdiich have 
gtanular and lod like mitochondria. 

f’ig. 34. Regaud-Tupa stained with acid fuclisin, A 
degenerate egg is seen of which the zona pcllucida is distorted. 
The follicle is two-layered and the follicle cells arc proliferating 
into the egg. 

Fig. 35. Portion of a fresh oocyte after treatment with 
neutral red and osmic acid. Shows vacuomc and Golgi bodies 
as independent structures. 

Fig. 36. An advanced graffian follicle showing degene- 
ration DaFano preparation. 
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